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SERVICE 


worked hard to get that service sizzling. 

And it’s winning him games. Interna- 

tional works just as hard to give you 

the service you need to help you win in your 
market. 

International’s highly skilled scientists and 
technicians, who are also practical bakers, are 
ever ready to help you with your problems. In 
its central laboratory International has a pilot 
bake shop that is a perfect replica of a commercial 
bakery. Here International can study any dif- 
ficulties that you have in your own production, 
help you to a solution. 

This is all part of International’s service, 
designed to assure you ‘“‘the best loaf in your 
market.” 
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MILLER 


Measuring a boxer’s biceps doesn’t tell you much about 
his fighting ability. 


So with flour. Statistics alone don’t tell the whole story 


of its baking quality. For instance, it’s not merely the 
percentage of protein that counts, but the quality of the 
protein. 

Each of Pillsbury’s Bakery Patent Flours is milled to 
meet certain specific needs—but all of them are alike in 


year-after-year reliability, for each run of each flour has to 


pass rigid baking tests. 
If dependable performance and fine, uniform baking 
results are what you’re after, rely on Pillsbury’s Patents! 


Your jobber or your Pillsbury salesman will help you decide 


which Pillsbury brands will suit you best. 


Pillsbury’ 


BAKERY PATENT FLOURS 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
take CiTyvy , MINNBEBOTA 





EXTRA HOUR | 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 
w vH# 


a 1SDOM 


OIA-CLUTEN 


A new development 

which greatly ex- 

‘% tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 

more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 

abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS <> 


of the West’s very 
finest flour mills, 


American Flours, Inc. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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* Hard Spring Wheat 

* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

* Pastry Flours 





A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 
Mille f Jent, American Beauty 
rey Fleue 





Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 3 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exch 
Established 1927 





Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without n equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Blig., Memphis, Tenn. 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 1,400 Sacks 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 


























WATCH YOUR SALES CLIMB! 





USE MENTE’S DAINTY PRINT BAGS! 


Spot — or Banded Labels with distinc- 
tive printing and special adhesives in- 
sure you of brand protection, satisfied 


customers and higher 


Fashionable, Fast Color, Fast-Selling Dainty Prints 


Increase Your Repeat Business 


MENTE & CO., Inc. 


isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 


NEW ORLEANS SAVANNAH — 


salvage values. 





HOUSTON Dept. DPS-2 























Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA © ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 





We Specialize in .. 
FLOUR for BAKERS 
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LET’S GO OVER THE TOP! 


~~ 


SUBSCRIBE 
TODAY 


‘ . J Oy 
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BAKERS OF AMERICA—FORWARD! 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas - 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


SOK Br FON 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Cable Address 
_ “HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





Makers o0f CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 





HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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_ J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, | E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J, D. TINKLEPAUGH 
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More for Your Money! 


BRIGHT 
BURLAP 
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CAREFULLY : 
GRADED STITCH 
AND TESTED 
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Take carefully graded burlap. Cut it uniformly to 
full measure. Sew with close stitch to minimize sift- 
ing. Print the brand in rich colors. 


That’s a quick summary of the value story of 
Bemis Burlap Bags. Each point adds something for 
extra strength, better appearance, or product pro- 
tection. That’s why Bemis Burlap Bags always give 
you such good value. 


Baltimore * Boise + Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo + Charlotte + Chicago + Cleveland 

Denver + Detroit + Houston « Indianapolis * Jack ile, Fla. * Kansas City + Louisville 

Los Angeles « Memphis * Mi polis « New Orleans « New York City + Norfolk 

Oklahoma City * Omaha + Phoenix « Pittsburgh « St. Louis * Salina + Salt Lake City 
San Francisco * Seattle « Wichita 
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i? BAKER FL. OURS wh 
F ry more production 


fewer worries! 


TEA TABLE 


O VENSPRING 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


FOR BAKERS 









































Cake Flour 








O 
ROBINSON NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 


SALINA, KANSAS 














INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 








POLAR BEAR never wavers from 
the highest standards of quality. Our 
50-year record of satis- 
fied customers proves 
the truth and wisdom 
ad of this policy. 
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FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


i DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

, BL and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


RITZVILLE « PORTLAND 




















"THE largest and most m 
and elevators on the 
storage capacity at our mills ° 
red elevators 


els, together with more than one hu 
and warehouses in the choicest miliing wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.s.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & UO. EasTeRn REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx City 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 


WESTERN MILLING Co. ‘ FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Cake and Pastry Flours 
| 


AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. isis Willie: Tee 


The Standard Others 
Strive ss Reach “Sweet Cream” MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS 
66 ” BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS TheJ. sr es mires, heey med 
Very Best | 


W AND SEWING TWINE 
HITE SWAN 
Questiny Frese HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS ACME RYE 


FLOUR 
For Bakers A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING W. J. JENNISON CO. The Morrison Milling Co. All Grades 
Denton, Texas FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 


CORPORATION - LIS, MINN 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA EAPO : Emphatically Independent WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 


MILLS CO. 
Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri ~ Richmond, Virginia 


Capacity 14,000 Sacks Daily 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY « BAKERS « CRACKERS ° CAKE 
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KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


















No flour is better than the 
wheat from which it is 
made. These “Star” flours 







are produced where some 
of America’s finest bread 


baking wheats are grown. 













The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Vautey Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 






KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Experienced Service PAUL UHLMANN, President 


4 ‘ R. HUGH UHLMANN, 
to Millers in Cash Vice President 


Grain and Futures E. G. O’DOWD, Secretary 








Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor $400- LD 154 Cable 
* 





Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
« 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
e 








Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 
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A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry 
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THIS 


IS ST. REGIS’ 
. CURRENT 


St. Regis Multiwall Paper Bags 
keep your flour—and your plant—more sanitary. ‘or ics 
By providing maximum protection against 5 ~ ’ _ i, i , aes 
contamination from insects and rodents, these rugged r. “~ i a at, < Gann 
kraft containers greatly lessen chances of ; 
condemnation by sanitary inspectors. 
‘This protection—protection that fabric 
bags can’t offer—is vital to you. 
And . . . because flour can’t sift through paper 
Multiwalls are cleaner and easier to handle; 
keep your flour safe from rodent contamination .. . 
your plant more sanitary . . . ready 
for inspection at any time. 
Put the mark of ‘“‘good housekeeping” on your plant 
—order your next shipment in sturdy, 
economical St. Regis Multiwalls. Your miller 
is ready to supply you. 


es ‘ 


WHO SEES IT? 


your customers 


LPI PRR OO LI LD FP TE. a RR wie 
ed a ae PRT : . 


WHERE? 


a 


PERK 


in 10 leading 


> 


bakers’ trade 


look to St. Regis for 


1 ECONOMY-St. Regis Multiwall Paper Ris magazines 
Baltimore * Birmingham 4 Bags save handling time and costs; give full ¥ 
Boston * Chicoge SALES SUBSIDIARY OF ST, REGIS PAPER COMPANY weight (no sifting or retention). 
Cleveland * Denver 


Detroit * Houston 2 PROTECTION=St. Regis Multiwalls are strong; ‘, 
Kansas City, Mo. * Los Angeles ST ea a G ; &, stand up under shipping and handling; protect - 
Louisville * Minneapolis contents from moisture, rodent and insect . 
New York * Ocala, Fla. : 5 I 
a dion + belihe ® contamination, loss of freshness. i WHEN ? 


LIPS SALES CORPORATION 3 CONVENIENCE-—St. Regis Multiwalls are 


=| d i handle; ly i y 
S. tgs tpn Compdey | 230 PARK AVENUE © NEW YORK 17, N. Y. Tokeraum. os reget ste: A. this month 
‘on. Lid. Montr 5 3 


Hamilton + Vancouver 
YOU BUY PROTECTION WHEN YOU BUY MULTIWALLS 


~~ CERRUTI IN — another reason 
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why it's good business 
for you to package 


flour in safe, clean, 


4 & rah . j 
For Coordinated Packaging aa economica 
results prove that you can't beat a St. Regis : : 
Packaging System (a St. Regis Valve Bag Filling Machine | ST. R EGI S 
and St. Regis Multiwalls working as a team). A St. Regis me 
representative will be glad to give you full details 3 M ul LTi WA L L S 
without obligation—to show you specifically how this modern, ’ 


efficient Packaging System gives you better packaging order now 
at lower cost. For complete information, just get in 


touch with your nearest St. Regis Sales Office. 
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Bread Price Investigation Indicated 





SSUE RAISED AT HEARING © 
- OF SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE 


four Baking Industry Officials Testify Against Setting 
Minimum Requirement for Fats and Oils 
in Bakery Products 


“WASHINGTON—Top flight execu- 
ves from four of the major firms 


in the baking industry testifying vol- 


intarily this week before the Senate 


"Agriculture Subcommittee studying 


he utilization of fats and oils were 
net with an announcement that the 
mittee intends to investigate 
ead prices. 
This information developed when 
m. Milton Young (R., N.D.) com- 
ained that he could not understand 
y the price of bread “had not re- 
flected lowered wheat costs.” The 
‘oung statement was backed by Sen. 
Guy Gillette (D., Iowa) subcommit- 
tee chairman, who told Sen. Young 
that the committee would take up 
that matter before it completed its 


x, 


hearings and that it would investi- 


gate the spread between farm and 
Tetail prices of agricultural com- 


- modities. 


The Young bombshell came after 
Raymond K. Stritzinger, president of 
Continental Baking Co., New York, 


“@rressed the unanimous opinion of 


e other baking industry representa- 
lives that they were opposed to any 
tid legislative provision which 


: ‘Would fix the amount of shortening 


ed in bakery products. Mr. Stritz- 
inger was supported in his conclu- 
ons by D. J. Uhrig, vice president 
the Purity Bakeries Corp., Chi- 
fago; R. T. Bohh, General Baking 
»., New York, and A. M. Grean, 
ard Baking Co., New York. 


Variations Cited 
Each of these witnesses explained 
arily that a law such as is con- 
mplated in the bill introduced in 
e Senate by Sen. Young requiring 
minimum of 4% natural fats and 
s in bakery products failed to take 
0 consideration different types of 
ery products and the variations 
the tastes of consumers by regions 
by seasons. 
The criticism of the Young bill 
s highlighted by the statement of 
ir. Uhrig in which he stated that 
the minimum requirement were 
so low as to cover all types of 
iked goods it would have no con- 
quential effect on the use of short- 


V®ning or fats and oils in the baking 


Mdustry. The subcommittee chair- 
has stated that it has received 
bstantial evidence to the effect that 
use of shortening in the baking 
fustry has declined in the past 10 
Pars. 
The industry leaders stated that 


L. J. MORGAN, PMA FLOUR 
BUYER, TO NEW JOB 
| WASHINGTON—L. J. Morgan, a 
‘amiliar figure to the flour milling in- 
try as a buyer for the Production 
i Marketing Administration, will 
ve the government Sept. 21 to take 


_ & position with a member firm on the 


Whicago Board of Trade. 


ag 


as far as their companies were con- 
cerned this condition was not true 
and indicated that their use of short- 
ening was back to prewar levels and 
increasing. Mr. Bohn stated that his 
company had actually increased its 
use of shortening. 


FDA Criticized 


After Mr. Stritzinger told the sena- 
tor that his company opposed any 
rigid legal requirement for a mini- 
mum shortening content in its prod- 
ucts and that it could only approve 
qualitative labeling requirements on 
bread wrappers, and would prefer 
the use requirements left to decisions 
of such administrative agencies as 
the Food and Drug Administration, 
Sen. Gillette launched into a criti- 
cism of the FDA for its “‘1l-year de- 
lay in establishing bread standards.” 
He cited this delay as making it 
necessary that Congress take the ini- 
tiative and make such standards 
mandatory by law directly rather 
than through its authority delegated 
to FDA. The industry witnesses de- 
fended the FDA record, however, by 
noting for the senator that the fed- 
eral agency has been engaged in 
other food standards activities and 
that its delay in the matter of bread 
standards had been halted by the 
war. Speaking the general feeling of 
the baking industry, Mr. Stritzinger 
declared that “we resent the middle 
position in which the baking industry 
has been placed as a result of pro- 
longed controversy between the com- 





petitive interests in the shortening 
field.” 

Senator Young took an aggressive 
attitude to the entire baking indus- 
try stating that it was like “the steel 
industry” in that it controlled price 
and that the four industry represen- 
tatives sitting at the table represent- 
ed a substantial part of the bread 
sales in the nation. The company 
executives denied this assertion and 
expressed the opinion that their com- 
panies did not produce more than 
15% of the dollar sales volume of the 
baking industry. 


Bread Price Defended 


After Mr. Stritzinger stated that 
his company’s costs showed that in- 
gredients and wrapping material rep- 
resented 47.43% of the sales dollar 
and that labor charges except execu- 
tive salaries amounted to 30.15% of 
the sales dollar, Sen. Young persisted 
in asking why the price of bread 
had not reflected the reduced price 
of wheat which had occurred in the 
past year. Mr. Stritzinger explained, 
with the support of other bakery 
executives, that the price of bread 
had failed to advance to the extent 
that ingredients had increased since 
1939. He stated that the baking in- 
dustry should be “congratulated for 
holding its prices down in the face 
of rising ingredient costs.” 

A fact little known in congression- 
al circles was developed by Mr. 
Uhrig, who disclosed that the use of 
shortening had increased materially 
in bread since the “good old days of 
mother’s bread.”’ The home-made loaf 
then contained little more than a 
walnut-sized piece of lard which pro- 
duced as much as four loaves of 
bread which he declared was insignif- 
icant compared with the current use 
of shortening in modern commercial 
breads. . 

All witnesses declared that they 
did not use surface active agents and 
that they did use shortening con- 

(Continued on page 33) 


RR Strike Holds 
Threat for Some 
Southwest Mills 


KANSAS CITY—A strike of train 


_ and engine service employees of the 


Missouri Pacific Railroad, which be- 
gan Sept. 9 is expected to cause dif- 
ficulties for the flour and feed milling 
industries in many communities in 
the Southwest, but as yet the pinch 
has not developed. 

Mills on this line ran at full ca- 
pacity the week prior to the strike 
in order to ship as much flour and 
feed to customers as possible before 
the deadline. Dealers who depend on 
the Missouri Pacific service cooper- 
ated by stocking their establishments 
to cover needs ahead. 

Early this week, flour mills on the 
Missouri Pacific near and in Kansas 
City were still in operation, trucking 
their flour to other lines. It is be- 
lieved that these plants can ¢on- 
tinue to operate possibly for a month 
or more, or until wheat supplies run 
out in their elevators. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


PILLSBURY TO EXPAND FEED 
MIXING PLANT AT LIMA, OHIO 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., will add space for a half mil- 
lion bushels of grain to its elevator at 
Lima, Ohio, 

Clyde H. Hendrix, president of 
Pillsbury’s feed and soy division, said 
this addition to the firm’s feed mixing 
plant is expected to be ready for use 
Dec. 1. 

The new elevator, to be built of 
concrete, will contain a drier and 
will include 16 main bins. It will be 
constructed by Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co., Kansas City. 





CCC Hikes Wheat Bid, Purchases 
1,688,630 Bu. for Gulf Shipment 


The Commodity Credit Corp. took 
some wheat in the Southwest this 
week and bid sharply higher for 
wheat at Atlantic ports. Purchase of 
320,000 bu. hard winter wheat at 
Gulf ports late last week was the 
first buying activity of the CCC in 
the Southwest since the middle of 
August. Over the week-end CCC 
booked an additional 1,368,630 bu. 

These bookings did not cause much 
of a market reaction, because report- 
ed prices were below the general lev- 
el at which wheat could be sold from 
most of the Southwest and also be- 
cause the purchases were regarded 
as being strictly of a fill-in nature, 
lots taken to supplement Gulf stocks 
that were insufficient at the moment 
to fill boat schedules there. At pres- 
ent there is nothing to indicate any 
large scale buying operations in the 
Southwest by the government wheat 
purchasers. 


Pays 23¢ Over September 
The price basis CCC was reported 
paying for the Gulf wheat was 23¢ 
over Chicago September for No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., Texas ports, for 


shipment by Sept. 20. Another level 
indicated was 10%¢ over Chicago 
September for No. 2 hard in store, 
New Orleans. 

So far the CCC has not given free- 
ly of loading orders on wheat to ter- 
minal elevators in the Southwest. 
Fair amounts have been moved from 
Omaha and some from Kansas City. 
However, the agency generally re- 
quires as a condition of loading out 
wheat that the elevator accept an 
equivalent amount of CCC corn for 
storage. Some operators find this ad- 
vantageous; others do not want to 
accept corn. Hence terminal move- 
ment of wheat has lagged somewhat, 
which may be one reason for the fill- 
in needs at the Gulf. 

From July 1 through Sept. 9, CCC 
purchases in the Southwest have to- 
taled only about 1,400,000. In the like 
period last year the agency bought 
44,804,000 bu., a marked contrast. 


Slows Red Wheat Buying 
In the red winter wheat area, 
where CCC has been most active and 
marketing pressure the heaviest, the 
agency took only 426,200 bu. last 


week but continued to raise its bids 
in comparison with the Chicago mar- 
ket. On Sept. 13, the agency indi- 
cated it would pay 13%¢ over the 
Chicago September, f.o.b. steamer, 
Philadelphia, which was a boost of 
3¢ bu. This figure was nearly a full 
reflection of lake and barge ship- 
ment costs from Chicago, although 
still below export rail rates. Indica- 
tions were that CCC would pay 1+ 
higher later that day. How much 
wheat would be bought by CCC 


on the new basis remains to be dem- 


onstrated. Total over-all purchases 
of CCC wheat since July 1 are still 
small, amounting to only 13,831,799 
bu. through Sept. 9. 

While no official figures are avail- 
able, export and carryover figures 
suggest that CCC probably owns not 
over 140 million bushels of wheat 
at the moment and probably some- 
what less than that figure. While 
this is enough for several months’ 
export needs, nevertheless some buy- 
ing of a substantial nature would be 
needed to fill a full year’s export 
needs and that buying cannot be too 
long delayed. 
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Bakery Flour Use Up 44% Since 1939 





CENSUS BUREAU SETS 1947 
USE AT 123,364,000 SACKS 


Wholesale Bakeries Selling to Grocers Lead Industry’s 
Divisions, According to 1947 Census of 
Manufactures 


(See Editorial on Page 23) 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census has estimated total con- 
sumption of wheat flour in bakeries 
during 1947 at 123,364,000 sacks. 
This compares with a total of 85,- 
882,270 sacks of wheat flour used by 
the baking industry in 1939, as in- 
dicated in the 1939 census report. 
This represents an increase of ap- 
proximately 44%. 

The bureau made its estimate in 
reporting final figures of the 1947 





EDITOR’S NOTE—Additional de- 
tailed statistics taken from the 1947 
census report are presented in the 
tables on page 30. Further break- 
downs of the statistics by industry 
divisions and by states may be 
obtained from the booklet prepared 
by the Bureau of the Census, 
available at 15¢ from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Title of the booklet is “Census of 
Manufactures, 1947— Bakery Prod- 
ucts.” Code number of the booklet is 
MC20E. 





Census of Manufactures concerning 
the baking industry. The total of 
123,364,000 sacks of wheat flour list- 
ed as the total consumption of the 
baking industry in 1947 includes an 
estimate of the flour use of one-shop 
retailers, an estimate of the flour 
use of bakeries which did not report 
detailed data and a total of 97,023,- 
000 sacks actually consumed by 
plants reporting in detail on 1947 
operations. 

Of this reported consumption of 


97,023,000 sacks, the bureau report- 
ed the following division of use by 
the various segments of the industry: 

Wholesale bakers selling to groc- 
ers, 60,951,000 sacks; wholesale bak- 
ers selling to hotels, restaurants and 
institutions, 5,585,000; grocery chain 
bakeries, 5,116,000; retail house-to- 
house bakeries, 7,870,000; retail mul- 
ti-outlet bakeries, 3,213,000, and bis- 
cuit, crackers and pretzels bakeries, 
14,288,000. 

Total value of the 97,023,000-sack 
consumption was reported at $570,- 
383,000. 

A breakdown of estimated 1947 
consumption of flour by the baking 
industry by states is presented in a 
table which accompanies this news 
report. 


Industry’s Growth Revealed 

Additional significant highlights of 
the census report reveal the tremen- 
dous growth of the baking industry 
during the fast-moving eight-year in- 
terim between reports. 

Manufacturers in the “Bread and 
Other Bakery Products (Except Bis- 
cuit, Crackers and Pretzels) Indus- 
try” shipped products valued at $2,- 
416,891,000 during 1947, according to 
the 1947 Census of Manufactures. 
This is an increase of approximately 
127% over the $1,065,335,000 value 
of products reported by the industry 
in 1939, when the last previous Cen- 
sus of Manufactures was taken. 

Value added by manufacturers in 
the industry during 1947 amounted 
to $1,100,836,000, an increase of ap- 
proximately 92% over the $573,837,- 
000 value added in 1939. 

In the “Biscuit, Crackers and Pret- 





zels” industry, value of products 
shipped in 1947 was reported as $540,- 
222,000, compared with firms in 1939 
reporting value of products shipped 
at $200,793,000. This represents an 
increase of approximately 169%. 
Value added by manufacture in this 
industry in 1947 was $264,973,000, 
compared with $118,743,000 in 1939. 

The 1947 census includes all bak- 
eries other than retail bakeshops, sell- 








E. P. Farrell 


JOINS MILLING SCHOOL—E. P: 
Farrell has joined the staff of the 
department of milling industry, Kan- 
sas State College, as milling technolo- 
gist. He began his new duties Sept. 
1 and filled the vacancy created by 
the resignation last spring of W. F. 
Keller. Until its sale to John J. Va- 
nier, Mr. Farrell was superintendent 
of the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, and 
before that had been with General 
Mills, Inc., for 12 years. He is a grad- 
uate of the milling school. 





ESTIMATED CONSUMPTION OF FLOUR BY THE BAKERY INDUSTRIES, BY STATES—1947 


(In thousands of 100-lb. sacks) 





Estimated Estimated 
total total 
Estimated consumption Bstimated consumption 
Amount consumption in bakeries Amount consumption in bakeries 
reported of all plants (including reported of all plants (including 
as included in one-shop as included in one-shop 
Division and state consumed* the censust retailers) Division and state consumed* the censust retailers)? 
United States ..... 97,023 104,810 123,364 South Atlantic— 

New. England— Delaware .........65+ 304 360 375 
Ree ee 609 629 675 Maryland ........... 1,614 1,793 2,030 
New Hampshire ..... 291 306 379 District of Columbia. 941 987 1,037 
Vermont .........55. 191 202 242 WISER © ve weicdcocee 1,402 1,661 1,689 
Massachusetts ....... 3,998 4,339 4,951 West Virginia ...... 1,198 1,222 1,310 
Rhode Island ....... 648 675 782 North Carolina ..... 1,433 1,619 1,621 
Connecticut ......... 1,089 1,230 1,483 South Carolina ...... 608 3 

Middle Atlantic— GOOTHIR ccccvecccecces 1,853 1,946 2,069 
New York .......+++>5 11,593 12,507 16,171 WICEIGR 2cccceccicice 1,266 1,498 1,754 
New Jersey ......... 3,209 3,452 6,123 East South Centrai— 

Pennsylvania ........ 8,836 9,552 10,469 Kentucky ......seee 1,120 1,163 1,349 

East North Central— Tennessee ........... 1,872 1,942 2,092 
RRA RES eS 7,208 7,556 8,644 Alabama .........+..- 922 987 
Tee Coe 2,706 2,917 3,311 Mississippi .......... 545 592 659 
SENG: Sou tshereaneé 6,070 6,528 8,134 West South Central— 

Michigan ..........+.. 4,405 4,757 5,594 Arkansas .........-55 607 661 730 
Wisconsin ........... 1,858 1,987 2,599 Louisiana .........+. 1,332 1,583 1,781 

West North Central— Oklahoma e........ 1. ss ss 1,043 1,237 1,410 

Minnesota ........... 1,671 1,785 2,399 BOGRR ccc ccibciocdewns 4,360 4,817 5,395 
BOWE ices ct Weve cceess 1,795 2,006 2,435 Mountain— 
MinsOUTl on sec cescive 3,899 4,091 4,606 Montana .......seees 278 358 432 
North Dakota ...... 328 376 468 WD ec ncdisecrecene 162 283 333 
South Dakota ....... 212 313 405 Wrens. iasiivwesse 87 97 127 
Nebraska ......5+-+. 970 1,006 1,173 Colorado ........+.++. 1,077 1,150 1,303 
MEOROOS oc cccccveccvcs 904 1,010 1,194 New Mexico ......... 185 236 

Pacific— Arizona os 357 394 466 
Washington ......... 1,497 1,607 1,953 WIM, <swecshons 504 518 698 
OPrOROM: - s ccccccccecse 1,077 1,178 1,391 Nevada 33 63 68 
California ........... 6,949 7,311 9,197 





*Includes consumption indicated by plants classified in the bread and other bakery products and the biscuit, crackers and pretzels in- 
dustries which submitted detailed data on consumption of various specified materials. 

tComputed by increasing reported consumption (column 1) by percentage which sales of establishments not reporting. detailed data 
on materials consumption bore to sales of establishments reporting detailed materials consumption data. 

tComputed by increasing column 2 by percentage which maximum employment of establishments excluded from the census (single 
retail outlet bakeries) bore to average.total employment of all establishments included in the census. It was necessary to use employment 
data because no sales data were available for single retail outlet bakeries. Note that because of the method of estimation these figures do 
not include flour used by bakeries with no employees. 





ing to household consumers from a 
single retail outlet. The 1939 figures 
quoted for comparison have been re- 
tabulated to exclude this type of es- 
tablishment and as a result of this 
retabulation 10% of the 1939 value 
of products was excluded. 

Detailed census questionnaires were 
not mailed to bakeries which report- 
ed on a preliminary questionnaire 
that they distributed chiefly at retail 
through one retail outlet. A special 
tabulation indicated that there were 
11,104 such establishments in 1947, 
employing about 50,000. 

In addition to the single outlet bak- 
eries, 1947 census excluded hotel, res- 
taurant and institutional production 
of baked goods. Such production was 
included to some extent in previous 
censuses, 

Total number of establishments 
listed in the 1947 census of the 
“Bread and Other Bakery Products” 
Industry was 6,797. This figure com- 
pares with a retabulated 1939 figure 

(Continued on page 30) 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Walter Sibley 
Reelected Head of 
Mutual Millers 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y. — Walter F. 
Sibley, Phelps & Sibley Co., Cuba, 
N.Y.;. was reelected president of the 
Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. 
at the summer meeting of the group 
here recently. More than 200 feed 
and flour dealers attended the meet- 
ing. 

The following were named new di- 
rectors: Parker Brown, Randolph, 
and Rudy Engel, East Concord. Con- 
tinuing as directors are Scott Gray, 
Franklinville; Roy Gravink, Clymer; 
Lewis Abbott, Hamburg, and H. R. 
Merritt, Jr., East Aurora. 

The development of an expanded 
poultry industry in western New 
York was advocated by the associa- 
tion. William H. Kieser, Olean, pro- 
posed methods by which poultry 
flocks could be expanded and how the 
industry could benefit by cooperation 
with the state and government agen- 
cies, feed manufacturers, processing 
plants and freeze plants. 

Fred E. Bigelow, president of Bige- 
low’s Department Store here, and 
Melvin Olson, vice president, First 
National Bank of Falconer, spoke on 
present conditions in business and 
economics. 

Dr. Fred W. Hill, associate pro- 
fessor of animal husbandry at Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, discussed the 
use of vitamins in feeds and stressed 
the importance of proper manufac- 
turing méthods and choice of ingre- 
dients in feed in determining the n- 
ergy given to poultry. 


——~“BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MACARONI GROUP SETS 
PACIFIC CONFERENCE 


SAN FRANCISCO — Members of 
the National Macaroni Manufactur- 
ers Assn. will hold their second :n- 
nual Pacific Coast Conference Oct. 
23-25 at the St. Francis Hotel,, San 
Francisco, Robert M. Green, acting 
secretary, announces. Subjects {for 
discussion will include material, op- 
erating, and merchandising oppor- 
tunities. 
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Expected to 
Wheat and 
sibly Flour 





= LONDON—The forecasts of a poor 


rest in Spain have been confirmed 
the government is anxious to con- 
te the supply position by ar- 
for large imports of wheat 
and possibly flour. 

The drouth, which persisted dur- 
ing most of the growing season was 
responsible for reducing yields in 
all parts of the country and while 
the quality is better than that of 
last year’s crop the quantity is by 
no means sufficient to satisfy the re- 
quirements of Spanish millers. 

Observers consider that the trade 
will not go, as in former years, to 
Argentina, because of prevailing dis- 
satisfaction with the high prices 
charged in recent deals. An addi- 
tional factor militating against Ar- 
gentinian participation in the busi- 
ness is that the credits granted to 
Spain some time ago have now been 
exhausted and there appears little 
likelihood of a renewal. On the other 
hand, Argentina wants to do business 
and may bring her prices into line. 

Spanish officials are reported to be 
making tentative inquiries in. North 
America with a view to securing 
shipments of both wheat and flour, 
but the lack of dollar purchasing 
power appears to be a difficulty in- 
capable of solution at the present 
time. Spain is not eligible for partici- 
pation in the aid provided under the 
auspices of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration and any trade will 
have to depend upon the arrange- 
ment of credits. 

Market observers state that some 
European countries have been ap- 
proached by Spain with a view to 
assisting, France being mentioned 
prominently in this connection. Some 
shipments from North Africa may be 
diverted to Spanish ports. Australia 











Harris Mills 


NEW POST WITH GMI — Harris 
Mills, vice president of the south- 
eastern division of General Mills, Inc., 
in charge of family flour sales, has 
been appointed president of the divi- 
‘Sion, succeeding the retiring James 
J. Selvage, who has resigned. A divi- 
sion vice president since 1935, Mr. 
Mills- joimed- the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. in Jacksonville in 1920 as a flour 
salesman. 


has also been mentioned as a pos- 
sible supplier, but any trade from 
that quarter will be dependent upon 
the result of the current Australian 
harvest. Commitments are already 
heavy and established customers, 
chiefly India, are asking for increased 
allocations to be made from any sur- 
plus available. Britain will also be 
a first priority customer before the 
claims of others will be considered. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


UNION EQUITY ABANDONS 
PROPOSED ENID ELEVATOR 


OKLAHOMA CITY—The Union 
Equity Cooperative Exchange, Enid, 
Okla., has abandoned proposals to 
build a 13-million-bushel addition to 
its present 18%4-million-bushel plant, 
E. N. Puckett, general manager, an- 
nounced. 

A dissenting vote by one member 
of the board of directors caused 
abandonment of the plans, Mr. Puck- 
ett said. A second proposal to build 
a seven-million-bushel addition also 
was dropped, he said, because the 
board’s policy is to build only when 
the directorate vote is unanimous. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Fund for 1950-51 
Bakers’ Program 
Hits $1 Million 


CHICAGO—The fund for the 1950- 
51 phase of the Bakers of America 
Program had reached $1 million as of 
Sept. 8, according to an announce- 
ment by Paul Zickgraff, coordinator 
of fund-raising for the program. The 
goal for the two-year period of 
the program has been set at $3 mil- 
lion. 

Subscriptions for the 1950-51 pro- 
gram were received early in Septem- 
ber from the Continental Baking Co. 
and the Ward Baking Co. 

“Our company considers it a privi- 
lege to participate in the Bakers of 
America Program because it is a pro- 
motion from which we will benefit and 
that we could not afford alone,” M. 
Lee Marshall, chairman of the board 
of the Continental Baking Co., said. 
“We feel that our future and that of 
all bakers is largely dependent upon 
the standing of the industry with the 
public, not only in terms of public 
relations, but in quality of products, 
dependability of service and sincerity 
of purpose.” 

C. E. Casto, president of the Ward 
Baking Co., cited the increases in the 
promotion funds of other competing 
industries. 

“Either ‘the baking industry must 
fight for its share of the three-pint 
tummy,” he said, “or we must aban- 
don hope of an ever greater industry 
and try to maintain our volume by 
the law of the jungle. We here at 
Ward Baking Co. are of the firm con- 
viction that the industry of which we 
are a small part cannot afford to do 
without an industry promotion pro- 
gram.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


TEXAS FIRM ENLARGES 


FLOYDADA, TEXAS — Construc- 
tion is in progress here on eight new 
elevator units that will add 215,000 
bu. storage capacity to present in- 
stallations of the Producers Coopera- 
tive. Present capacity of the eleva- 
tor is 100,000 bu. The new units are 
expected to be completed within 70 
days. Contract price for the additional 
storage space is $94,000. 
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WHEAT SITUATION—Wheat supplies in 1949-50 are estimated at 1,425 
million bushels, 59 million below 1948-49. Domestic disappearance is 
expected to total about 700 million bushels. If the total of exports and 
military purchases approaches 450 million bushels, the carryover July 1, 
1950, would be about the same as the 293 million bushels July 1, 1949, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics points out. It is expected that food 
use will be about the same, feed slightly more and seed slightly less than 


in 1948-49. 








Imported Flour Seen as Reason 
for Scottish Bread Superiority 


LONDON—The claim that Scottish 
bread is superior to that produced in 
England and Wales was proved at an 
exhibition of bakery products organ- 
ized by the London trade publica- 
tion, the British Baker. Superiority 
of the Scottish product, evidenced by 
the whiteness of its appearance, was 
attributed to the greater admixture 
of Canadian flour permitted by the 
authorities. 

The loaves from England and 
Wales entered for competition were 
of various shapes and sizes while 
those submitted by Scots bakers were 
all batch loaves, tall and narrow 
which stand shoulder to shoulder in 
the oven and so allow twice as many 
to be baked at once. 

Although all three countries used 
home milled 85% extraction flour, 
it was admitted that the greater use 
of imported flour presented the Scot- 
tish bakers with certain initial ad- 
vantages, a fact which necessitated 
the two classes being judged sep- 
arately. 

Walter Banfield, baking technical 
expert, who was one of the judges, 
said that the entries in general were 
well above the standard achieved 
last year. 


“A sufficiently hungry man,” Mr. 
Banfield declared, “could eat any 
loaf here, a fact which was not true 
of many of last year’s exhibits.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


LORENZO F. ORBE, FLOUR 
MILL PRESIDENT, DEAD 


PASSAIC, N.J.—Lorenzo F. Orbe, 
67, president and owner of the New 
Jersey Flour Mills at Clifton and of 
the North East (Pa.) Flour Mills, 
Inc., died at his home here Sept. 6. 

Mr. Orbe came to this country 
from Italy when he was 14 and went 
into the flour business in Clifton on 
his own account when he was 18. 

He leaves two daughters and five 
sons, one of whom, Lawrence F’. Orbe, 
Jr., is treasurer and general man- 
ager of the New Jersey mill. 


~——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CHICAGO MILLERS CLUB 
SETS DINNER MEETING 
CHICAGO — The Chicago Miiiers 
Club will hold its monthly dinner 
meeting at the Furniture Club Sept. 
22. The subject for discussion will be 
“Personnel and Labor Relations—a 
Personnel Man at Work.” 





SDA May Give in on ECA Subsidy 
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BRANNAN REPORTED TO FAVOR 


SELLING WHEAT AT PACT TOP 


Hearings Put Off to Sept. 2I—Working Levels of USDA 
Favor Quick Action to Stimulate Lagging Flow of 
Wheat and Flour Under International Agreement 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Hearings by a 

Senate sub-committee on the pending 
legislation which will determine the 
source of subsidy payments on wheat 
exports under the International 
Wheat Agreement are not likely to 
be held prior to Sept. 21, the office 
of Sen. Olin Johnston (D., S.C.) stat- 
ed this week. The South Carolina 
senator is chairman of a Senate Agri- 
culture Subcommittee to study the 
Young-Russel] bill and another spon- 
sored by Sen. Elmer Thomas (D., 
Okla.). 
_ Meantime it has been learned from 
responsible U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture sources that Secretary 
Charles F. Brannan intends to sup- 
port the Thomas bill, which author- 
izes the USDA to make available 
its wheat stocks to ECA nations us- 
ing ECA funds at the maximum price 
under the international pact. The 
Young-Russell bill was aimed at 
transferring the cost of the subsidized 
wheat pact sales to the ECA. 


Ask Speed on Hearings 


USDA officials also declare that 
they have urged Sen. Thomas to 
speed the hearings on these meas- 
ures, since the low ebb of flour and 
wheat sales under the wheat pact is 
discouraging and actually threatens 
to destroy the agreement. 

For example, it is pointed out that 
the present administrative ruling on 
the subsidy payments for flour to 
ECA financed nations has raised sub- 
stantial protests to the department. 
These USDA officials say there is 
nothing in the law preventing the 
payment of the subsidy on these flour 
sales other than a front office rul- 
ing at the USDA. With an export 
subsidy, flour is a more atfractive 
buy for the foreigners than unsub- 
sidized wheat, but since all these 
sales are credited against U.S. export 


quotas, it is important that they be 
nailed down as quickly as possible. 
Informed USDA officials at work- 
ing levels all through those sections 
of the department which are in con- 
tact with grain problems are com- 
pletely discouraged with the current 
operations of the wheat pact. They 
admit they face a buyers’ market 
and believe that every sales effort 
should be set in motion now. They 
note, significantly, that if the sub- 
sidy cost is transferred to the ECA 
it may provide an escape for for- 
eign buyers later if it is necessary 
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to put wheat to the importing na- 
tions at the minimum price of the 
agreement, particularly to those na- 
tions which have attained a relative- 
ly comfortable supply position. 

It is conceded that if the ECA 
dollars must be spent for Commodity 
Credit Corp. wheat stocks at the 
higher price asked by the CCC it 
will wash out all benefits which 
have been guaranteed to the import- 
ing nations at the maximum price 
level. Also it is admitted at the 
USDA that such a condition actually 
constitutes an abrogation of the U.S. 
signature to the wheat agreement 
and gives the foreign buyers an ex- 
cellent excuse to decline to accept 
wheat later. 


Outlook Not Satisfactory 

The legislative outlook is far from 
satisfactory, however, even with the 
belated scheduling of hearings on 
the subsidy payment controversy. 
According to officials at Sen. John- 
ston’s office, it had been planned 
that only limited hearings would be 





Dutch East Indies and France 


Buy Flour; 


Only scattered small lot sales are 
being made in export markets, with 
the Netherlands East Indies the only 
substantial buyer of the past week. 

The Dutch East Indies colonies 
purchased around 125,000 sacks of 
hard and soft wheat flours. Book- 
ings were made on the basis of $4.45, 
osnaburgs, Gulf, for hard wheat flour 
and $4.35, same basis, for soft wheat 
flour. Specifications called for 50% 
ash hard wheat flour. The French 
Mission contracted for 50,000 sacks 
of .70% ash flour for colonies, pay- 
ing $4.33 in 100-lb. osnaburgs, New 
York. 

A veteran export manager of the 
Southwest says he cannot remember 
when flour sales to Latin America 
were as slow as at present. Almost 
no business is being done. The prin- 
cipal feature last week was the 
purchase of about 20,000 sacks of 
hard and soft wheat flours by the 
Bolivia government, whose current 
revolutionary troubles made the busi- 
ness unattractive for most mills. 
Otherwise only an occasional small 
lot was being sold throughout the 





Subsidy Rates Under Wheat Agreement 


East Coast Ports— 
To all destinations 
West Coast Ports— 
To all destinations 
Gulf Coast Ports— 
To European Atlantic ports .... 


To Mediterranean, Middle East, West re 


and South Arica 
To Asia and adjacent territory 
To Latin America and West Indies 


Sept. 6 
(bu.) (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) 


Sept. 7 Sept. 8 Sept. 9 Sept. 12 


36¢ 36¢ 37¢ 36¢ 
36¢ 36¢ 37¢ 37¢ 


42¢ 44¢ 44¢ 42¢ 42¢ 


42¢ 42¢ 40¢ 41¢ 
41¢ 41¢ 39¢ 39¢ 


37¢ 38¢ 38¢ 36¢ 37¢ 


The following table shows by countries the cumulative sales since the beginning of 


program, Aug. 1 through Sept. 9: 


Country— 


Belgium 

Ireland : ; 

Israel , 166,345 

Netherlands Colonies . 73,601 
‘ 134,119 

Peru 

Portugal & Port. Colonies... 

Saudi Arabia 

U.K. Colonies 

Venezuela 


—Commercial flour— 
*bu. equiv bu. bu. 


186,522 


-— Wheat- — 
Commercial ccc Total 
bu 


3,449,597 
746,667 
382,741 
170,372 
310,459 
654,035 
706,465 

37,037 
352,625 
186,522 


3,449,597 
746,667 





- 636,867 


1,474,221 





654,035 4,868,264 6,996,520 


*Slight change from preceding weeks in bushels due to adjustment in conversion 


factor. 


Latin Trade Slow 


vast area that normally comprises 
the largest and most active part of 
the export flour trade for southwest- 
ern mills. 

There seem to be three principal 
reasons for this condition: 1. A rela- 
tive scarcity of dollar exchange; 2. 
Expectation of price declines; 3. Only 
three countries are parties to the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreément and 
eligible for the subsidy, but it is 
probable that sooner or later all of 
them will join. Hence, forward book- 
ings might have to compete with sub- 
sidized flour later. 

A few small-lot sales of low grade 
flour were booked to Cuba and to a 
few other places in Central America 
last week. Otherwise, sales were zero. 
The Dominican Republic last week 
joined Peru and Venezuela in the se- 
lect class of Latin American coun- 
tries eligible for the subsidy. How- 
ever, first cabled offers sent to buy- 
ers there brought no reply. Later 
some small lots were sold. 


——=-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STATEMENT ON TRADE 
AGREEMENTS EXPECTED 


WASHINGTON — An _ announce- 
ment concerning the outcome of the 
trade agreement negotiations which 
were conducted at Annecy, France, 
is expected to be made in early Oc- 
tober by the United Nations head- 
quarters at Lake Success, N.Y. The 
talks were completed Aug. 27. Mean- 
while, Congress is debating the ex- 
tension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, with the outcome 
governing whether or not new trade 
arrangements will go into effect. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE——— 


CARGILL BUYS MILWAUKEE 
ELEVATOR IN KANSAS CITY 


KANSAS CITY—Cargill, Inc., has 
purchased the Milwaukee elevator 
here, The company has operated the 
2,800,000-bu. structure under lease for 
about 10 years. 


held and that the matter might be 
concluded in a two hour session of 
the subcommittee. This matter has 
not only aroused the milling and 
grain trades, but it has provoked the 
interest of the major farm organiza- 
tions which have asked for time to 
present their views to the committee. 

Now that it is disclosed, from re- 
liable quarters, that Secretary Bran- 
nan intends to advocate the disposi- 
tion of CCC wheat against ECA fi- 
nanced sales under the agreement 
at the maximum price of $1.80 bu., 
this phase of the controversy ap- 
pears to be ended. 

On the other hand, the decision 
that the ECA shall finance the U.K.- 


. Canadian wheat contract for the com- 


ing year may arouse antagonism 
among wheat state congressmen and 
effect a switch in USDA representa- 
tions from what now seems to be a 
firm position. 
Chance for Private Trade 

Despite the fact that the contro- 
versy over the payment source of 
the subsidy appears to be on its way 
to a satisfactory conclusion, the grain 
trade may still have a broad open- 
ing through which it can advocate 
the return of the export business to 
private enterprise. USDA officials at 
operating levels and others close to 
Secretary Brannan are now freely 
admitting the importance and the 
need of private sales organizations 
to make the wheat agreement work. 
It can be stated unequivocally that 
there is substantial support for an 





¢ 

BURLAP DRESSES—Dresses fash- 
ioned in burlap were introduced to 
the Paris style world this year by 
Jacques Fath, French designer who 
started the “new look” and who is 
always alert to new ideas in women’s 
clothing. Not to be outdone, one New 
York designer promptly went to the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. plant in Brook- 
lyn for some high quality Angus bur- 
lap and got busy with needle and 
thread. Pictured above is the result: 
a genuine burlap dress created from 
the light-colored Angus material or- 
dinarily used in the manufacture of 
Bemis’ best quality burlap bags. 
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L. R. Hawley 


RETIRES—L. R. Hawley, vice presi- 
dent in charge of feed for the Qua- 
ker Oats Co., Chicago, retired Aug. 
$1 after 47 years with the company 
and its predecessor. “Doc” Hawley, 
as hé is known to a large number of 
close ,friends in the feed industry, 
was guest of honor at a dinner the 
evening of his retirement, given by 
about 25 executives and department 
heads of the company’s Chicago of- 
fice. Mr. Hawley started his career 
47 years ago with the Great Western 
Cereal Co., Muscatine, Iowa, and in 
the early 1920’s was placed in charge 
of feed development with headquar- 
ters at Memphis, Tenn., where the 
Quaker Oats Co. had just completed 
a new feed plant. He came to Chicago 
in 1988 and was made advertising 
manager of the company. In 1942 he 
was named vice president in charge 
of feed. 





end to the CCC wheat export monop- 
oly within the USDA. 

The trade problem is to find a 
means to make the CCC export mo- 
nopoly a subject for discussion at the 
hearings. At present the trade con- 
siders certain phases of the USDA 
subsidy regulation as particularly 
onerous. First, that provision which 
permits the USDA to set-off earned 
subsidy payments against outstand- 
ing accounts of an exporter with oth- 
er agencies of the government is ob- 
jectionable. Another concern to ex- 
porters is that provision which per- 
mits broad access to the books of 
firms and persons doing business with 
the CCC under the wheat pact sub- 
sidy regulation. 

These technical objections will be 
brought to the attention of Sen. John- 
Ston’s committee, but it is, expected 
that before the grain trade decides 
what approach it will make to the 
problem that the attitude of the ma- 
jor farm organizations will be probed 
in the hope that there may be a 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
JOINS IN PACT 


* 

WASHINGTON—During the past 
week one additional importing coun- 
try, the Dominican Republic, formally 
accepted the terms of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement and became 
a participating member. This brings 
to 283 the number of importing coun- 
tries actively participating in the 
agreement. 


united front presented to the senate 
committee. 

The International Wheat Council has noti- 
fied the USDA that the following sales and 
purchases have been recorded since the be- 
ginning of the program, Aug. 1 through 
Sept. 2: 

Exports in Metric Tons (Sales) 
Cumulative 


Country— tot. to date 
MEL, di aes Ko wid.b 2 6.8 ho Von Gah None 
SS ¢s on ST h%y a 4-ta ke ba $06 bo 6'0 03k 261,144.95 
PT Sis beh a eh On bce’ 00% vc eer ¥ None 
eee edia i abd 6 bad ase ep ete don 164,223.78 
ES oS oan Ub ate ue: eille ae wie a None 

ME ¢hadebonwssee venegebsemne *425,368.73 


*Approximately 15,500,000 bu. 
Imports in Metric Tons (Purchases) 





SR 4 ane 0b.0)) dae ka &> eee 122,668.42 
SOE. ccc oinee ad dpe che Genes tee 29,320.93 
EE. 4 Vn we0 cogs 6 pees oe aemaeeen 20,484.87 
The Netherlands 4,440.40 
Norway ......... 22,650.14 
PE dh b'th 0 6 #63 17,799.81 
Portugal ...... 9,532.76 
Saudi Arabia 1,462.68 
Switzerland 20,320.94 
Union of South Africa ........... 152,407.06 
BU vice ehds Chest CCEMENDE ORES Ce hee 
SPP err teTet rr or Te 19,516.40 
WOMORER «svn nicks bas avovebnatece 4,764.31 

WORD 0 s-0viinn ides esieg ss a¥o's *425,368.73 


*Approximately 15,500,000 bu. 

Participating countries not listed above 
have not yet had recorded sales by the 
council. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GENERAL MILLS DROPS 
PRESSURE COOKER PLANS 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., has discontinued the manufac- 
ture of its pressure saucepan. High 
production costs prompted the action, 
officials of the company said. 

However, General Mills has no 
thought of dropping its home appli- 
ance line. Its Betty Crocker Tru- 
Heat iron is reported to be a leading 
seller, Recently, a steam attachment 
for the iron was placed on the mar- 
ket. Soon to be introduced is a pop- 
up toaster. An automatic coffee mak- 
er and a food mixer are now in the 
stage of active development. 

The pressure saucepan was placed 
on the market in 1947. Production had 
just hit top speed when a fire de- 
stroyed the plant in Minneapolis. A 
new building was acquired at Bloom- 
ington, Ill., but by the time the plant 
was equipped and ready to operate, 
demand for pressure cookers had 
fallen sharply. Company officials said 
that cookers were more of a fad than 
they first had realized and that fly- 
by-night operators flooded the market 
with cut-price models. 

The plant at Bloomington is now 
for sale. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ELEVATOR READIED 


MASCOUTAH, ILL.—A new grain 
elevator, replacing one destroyed by 
fire in July, 1948, will be ready for 
use by the Ph. H. Postel Milling Co. 
here in about three weeks, the com- 
pany announced. Capacity of the 
elevator will be 50,000 bu., compared 
with 90,000 bu. in the old one. The 
structure is virtually complete and 
operations will begin as soon as all 
equipment is installed. 


———BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LiFE-——— 


DR. B. G. CARSON NAMED 
PATTERSON LAB DIRECTOR 


KANSAS CITY—Dr. B. G. Carson, 
research scientist of the C. J. Pat- 
terson Co., Kansas City, has been 
appointed director of laboratories, it 
has been announced by Roland W. 
Selman, vice president of the com- 
pany. 

In his new position Dr. Carson will 
direct the activities of the research 
laboratories, as well as the routine 
analytical and control laboratory 
work. Dr. Carson also will continue 
his own special research activities in 
cereal chemistry and related fields. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


1947 CENSUS BUREAU FIGURES 
SHOW WHITE FLOUR INCREASE 


Census of Manufactures in the Flour and Meal Industry 
Shows 254.3 Million Sacks Shipped in 1947—Data 
Obtained From 1,243 Plants 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census has issued its final report 
of its Census of Manufactures for 
grain mill products for 1947 which 


discloses that U.S. flour mills dur-. 


ing the year under study shipped 
254,318,000 sacks of white wheat flour 
which had an f.o.b, plant value of 
$1,501,146,000. 

This represents an increase of 35% 
in quantity and 287% in value over 
the 187,967,000 sacks of plain white 
wheat flour valued at $388,481,000 
which was produced in 1939. 

Total shipments of blended and 
prepared flour during 1947 amounted 
to 47,374,000 sacks with a total f.o.b. 
plant value of $365,187,000. Of the 
more than 47 million sacks of blend- 
ed and prepared flour, approximate- 
ly 40 million sacks were made in 
flour mills. Pancake, biscuit and waf- 
fle mixes accounted for the bulk of 
the prepared flour produced in flour 
mills, the census report indicates. 

Wheat bran, shorts and midds. pro- 
duced in 1947 totaled 5,824,000 tons 
with an f.o.b. plant value of $319,- 
412,000. These figures compare with 
the 1939 totals of 4,391,000 tons and 
$89,813,000. 

The 1947 Census of Manufactures 
covered, for the 48 states and the 
District of Columbia, all establish- 
ments primarily engaged in the man- 
ufacture of white wheat flour. In 
1947, as in earlier years, a minimum 
size limit for establishments was set 
for inclusion in the census. In other 
recent censuses, establishments hav- 
ing less than $5,000 value of prod- 
ucts were designated as out of the 
scope of the census. In the 1947 
census, however, reports were re- 
quired from all establishments em- 
ploying one or more persons at any 
time during the census year. 

The change in the minimum size 
limit in 1947 as compared with 1939 
has not appreciably affected the com- 
parability of the figures for those 


two years, according to the Census 
Bureau. 

In the general statistics for the 
flour milling industry in the U.S., the 
Bureau obtained reports from 1,243 
plants having an average yearly num- 
ber of employees of 39,458 and a to- 
tal payment for salaries and wages 
of $118,940,000. The total number of 
production and related workers is 
shown as 30,722 for the year. The 
difference is accounted for by ad- 
ministrative, sales and clerical per- 
sonnel. 

The 1939 census included reports 
from 2,143 plants, which employed a 
total of 35,978 workers. 

The statistics show that flour mills 
were greatest in number in 1909, with 
a total of 11,691 with a total of 51,- 
484 workers. 

During 1947 the value added by 
manufacture of white flour and meal 
was reported as $410,468,000. Cost of 
materials, fuel, electricity, etc., 
amounted to $2,101,075,000. 

Detailed statistics relating to white 
wheat flour manufacture will be re- 
produced in The Northwestern Miller 
in the near future. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PANHANDLE FEED GROUP 
SETS ’50 MEETING DATES 
AMARILLO—The 1950 convention 

of the Panhandle Grain & Feed Deal- 

ers Assn. will be held at the Herring 

Hotel here May 2-3, according to a 

recent announcement by J. S. Morris, 

secretary of the group. 
——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NAMED MANAGER 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—W. E. Olomon 
has been appointed manager of the 
Dannen Mills, Inc., elevator here, 
according to a recent announcement 
by H. L. Dannen, president of the 
corporation. Mr. Olomon, in the grain 
business for 20 years, was formerly 
manager of a feed mill and elevator 
in Liberty, Neb. 











BAG PACKAGES—Lower costs and safer handling are advantages 
claimed by the St. Regis Paper Co. for its unit load of large numbers 
of empty paper bags. Above, multiwall bags, formed into the unit under 
14,000 Ib. pressure, are being wrapped and banded in preparation for 
lift truck movement. St. Regis says the unit load offers saving in time 
and labor costs in emptying carloads of bags, easier storage, less damage 
in transit and quicker inventory. Expendable paperboard slots, eliminat- 
ing pallets, are built into each unit for lift truck forks. 
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FLOUR BUSINESS REVERTS 
TO SMALL-QUANTITY SALES 


Family Flour Bookings Taper Off as Bakers Remain In- 
different to Offerings; Export Trade 
Limited 


The end of the heavy wave of fam- 
ily flour bookings and continued 
apathy of buyers of bakery grades of 
flour depressed sales totals for mills 
in major producing centers last week. 
Spring wheat mills, which secured 
heavy bookings of family flour the 
previous week, showed a decline of 
almost 50% in sales, and in the South- 
west mills reported a further drop in 
business from the already limited 
sales volume. Buyers in general in- 
dicated they were content to operate 
on bookings already made and fill-in 
supplies. Higher millfeed prices per- 
mitted mills to maintain flour prices 
at about the same levels as the pre- 
vious week. 


EXPORT TRADE 
LIMITED 


Only a few lots of export flour 
were booked last week. The French 
Mission purchased 50,000 sacks of 
.70% ash flour in the range of $4.27 
@4.33 in 100-lb. osnaburgs, New 
York. Some sales were made to the 
Netherlands East Indies, where im- 
porters are in the market for about 
125,000 sacks of hard and soft wheat 
flour. Bookings were made at $4.45, 
osnaburgs, Gulf, for hard wheat flour 
and $4.35, same basis, for soft wheat 
flour: Specifications called for .50% 
ash hard wheat flour. Cuba booked 
Sore low grade flour, and Bolivia 
bought about 30,000 sacks of high ash 
flour. Otherwise Latin American 
trade was dull. 


SPRING BUSINESS 
DOWN SHARPLY 


Sales of flour by spring wheat mills 
declined last week to average 69% of 
capacity, compared with 127% the 
previous week and 107% in the com- 
parable period last year. (Percent- 
ages for last week and the previous 
week are based on a five-day week; 
last year on a six-day week.) The 
large bookings of family flour tapered 
off and buying interest among bakers 
remained indifferent. The only sales 
reported included scattered cars of 
one- and two-car lots and one 10,000- 
sack booking, Bakers apparently are 
content to operate on flour bought 
last July which is now being delivered 
while waiting for another opportunity 
to buy at favorable prices. Operations 
of Minneapolis mills averaged 57% of 
capacity, and northwestern mills also 
operated at 57% of capacity. Ship- 
ments of flour from mills represented 
82% of capacity, about the same as 
the previous week. ; 


SALES LAGGING 
IN SOUTHWEST 


Flour sales again are lagging in 
the Southwest. Bookings last week 
averaged 45% of capacity, compared 
with 69% the previous week and 
33% a year ago. About one fourth 
of the business was for export flour. 
A few bakers in the medium sized 
wholesale class booked amounts to 
coyer 120 days, but beyond that there 
was little inquiry. It is again appar- 
ent that most bakers are determined 
to keep inventories low. Shipping 
directions are slow, and operations 


are at the lowest point in the past 
several years. The strike on the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad has limited out- 
put to some extent. Family flour trade 
was more active than bakery flour 
trade, but the amount of family busi- 
ness on the books is smaller than 
normal for this time of the year. 


EASTERN FLOUR 
BUYING LIGHT 


Flour business continues limited 
to sales.for immediate needs at Buf- 
falo as buyers back away from book- 
ings at current levels. In the metro- 
politan New York area sales also 
are light. Sales of bakery goods im- 
proved with the opening of school, 
but with deliveries now being made 
on July bookings, little restocking 
of flour supplies was required for the 
present. While some buyers have 
filled their needs to the first of next 
year, most of them have not and a 
large volume of potential trade is 
anticipated. 

Flour sales were slow at Boston 
last week. Most transactions involved 
small quantities of soft wheat flours, 
with buyers’ ideas of hard wheat 
flour prices differing considerably 
from posted quotations. Flour buy- 
ers at Philadelphia continue to hold 
back from buying anything beyond 
immediate requirements. Mill repre- 
sentatives point out that the steady 
flow of shipping directions has re- 
duced the amount of flour on the 
books, and some restocking is ex- 
pected shortly. Improved demand was 
noted at Pittsburgh last. week. The 
resumption of school and _ cooler 
weather brought about a revival in 
bakery goods sales, and bakers came 
into the market for flour supplies. 
Buyers showed a_ preference for 
northern hard wheat and soft wheat 
flours as the price ~-differential with 
southwestern brands narrowed. 


CENTRAL STATES 
SHOW SALES GAIN 
Family flour sales were brisk at 


Chicago, and several round lots were 
booked. Demand for bakery flour was 


restricted, with only the usual one 


and two-car lots sold. Bakers have - 


their needs fairly well covered and 
are believed to be waiting for a price 
dip before entering the market again. 
Deliveries of family flour were good 
but somewhat slower on _ bakers’ 
grades. More general buying than for 
several weeks was reported in St. 
Louis, with both the bakery and 
family trades taking quantities for 
shipment up to 90 days in addition to 
nearby supplies. However, not a 
great deal of interest is being shown 
in increasing inventories. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR 
SALES LIMITED 


Flour sales continue rather re- 
stricted in the deep South, with little 
interest in volume buying. Reports 
from New Orleans indicate that there 
is considerable resistance to bookings 
following price increases, and sales 
are held to 30-day deliveries. How- 
ever, buyers are not too well sup- 
plied, and the need for replacements 
is beginning to be felt. Hard winters 
are getting the larger share of cur- 
rent business. 


PACIFIC MILLS HIT 
BY EXPORT LAG 


Mills in the Pacific Northwest con- 
tinue to feel the pinch of limited ex- 
port business, although a small vol- 
ume of flour business continues to go 
to the Philippines. At Portland do- 
mestic sales were reported small, with 
buying on a_ hand-to-mouth basis. 
However, at Seattle domestic busi- 
ness was said to be improved by a 
larger volume of nearby sales. A 
number of interior mills in Oregon 
have closed down, and others are 
operating on reduced schedules. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 230,842 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 69.6% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. during May, the 
latest month for which Census figures 
are available, amounting to 2,911,782 
sacks compared with 3,142,624 in the 
previous week and 3,281,487 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Two years ago the figure was 3,999,- 
432 and three years ago 3,775,733. 
There were decreases in all sections 
of the country: Northwest, 77,000 
sacks; Southwest, 71,000; Buffalo, 11,- 
000; Central and Southeast, 35,000, 
and North Pacific Coast, 36,000. 





Macaroni Makers Show Interest 
in Forward Granulars Bookings 


Manufacturers of macaroni prod- 
ucts showed more interest in forward 
bookings of durum granulars as 
strength developed in the market. 
Buyers apparently have come to re- 
alize that as more durum wheat 
supplies go into farm storage and 
into elevators further firmness will 
develop. 

At the same time, eastern market 
reports indicate that demand for 
macaroni and noodle products con- 
tinues to show improvement as groc- 
ers build their inventories for the 
colder months ahead. 

After heavy post-holiday receipts of 
durum. wheat; shipments to Minne- 
apolis fell off and premiums were 
bid up to 17% over the December 
future as mills purchased supplies to 
cover their larger sales. The average 
premium level for choice milling dur- 
um the previous week was 12¢ over 


December. Durum granulars were 
quoted at $5.50@5.60 sack, bulk, Min- 
neapolis. Operations of mills produc- 
ing durum granulars were down 
somewhat from the previous week. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Sept. 10 were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.28% @2.29% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.>.. 2.21% @2.27% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.16% @2.21% 


Medium 2 Durum or better... 2.13% @2.23% 
Medium 3 Durum or better.. 2.07% @2.13% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 

6-day wk. Wkly. % 


No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

Sept. 4-10 .... 10 222,000 141,650 64 
Prev. week ... 12 255,600 *°177,250 69 
Year ago .....- 12 255,600 111,346 44 
Crop year 

production 

July 1-Sept. 10, 1949-............ 1,665,003 
July 1-Sept. 11, 1948 ............ 1,657,326 


*Revised. 


September 13, 1949 


MILLFEED MARKET UP 
‘ON ACTIVE DEMAND 


Limited Flour Production Causes 
Concern Over Millfeed 
Supplies 

Millfeed values were considerably 
higher this week as demand improved. 
Limited flour production has caused 
many buyers to seek millfeed supplies 
in anticipation of heavier formula feed 
demand later on. Spot prices are up 
$4@6, with $1 ton premium asked 
for October delivery. 


Sales of formula feeds took an 
upswing of moderate proportions in 
the Southwest this week, and while 
the increase was not universal, a 
majority of the feed manufacturers 
experienced some improvement. New 
sales were not as active as a month 
ago, but most feed millers regarded 
the level of business as satisfactory 
for this time of the year. 


The volume was not yet great 
enough to provide any backlog of 
orders of any importance for next 
week, but current daily trade was 
sufficient to maintain operations at 
most plants on the same level as in 
recent weeks. 


A special situation in part of the 
territory gave a big boost to business 
of some mills. A strike of train and 
engine service unions against the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad threatened to 
halt all traffic on that line by the 
end of the week. All feed mills on 
that railroad stepped up their out- 
put to a maximum, and dealers whose 
receiving points were on Missouri 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs, prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 220 as of 
Sept. 6, off 5 points for the 
week. The feed grain index 
was 178.5, down 2 points. 











Pacific also ordered stocks ahead. In 
those particular cases, business was 
very brisk. Most mills affected by 
the strike estimated that they could 
operate only part time with truck 
transportation. 

Formula feed business in the 
Northwest continues seasonally slow, 
although manufacturers express the 
belief that immediate trade would 
pick up if a slight upturn in ingre- 
dient prices occurs. Most of the prin- 
cipal ingredients, with the exception 


. of alfalfa meal and standard midds., 


continue to show weakness. 


While sales of concentrates to tur- 
key producers continue at a good 
rate, the peak of sales on the more 
profitable complete rations has 
passed. Turkey men are moving into 
a period of heavy grain feeding, and 
formula feed emphasis is on supple- 
ments. 


Dairy feed sales remain slow as 
further heavy rains over the territory 
kept pastures in good condition. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas, amounted to 45,104 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 48,743 tons in the 
week previous and 52,264 tons in a 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 532,715 tons 
as compared with 620,920 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. . 
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Wheat futures prices advanced 
“moderately during the past week in 
"sympathy with stronger cash wheat 
values and an easing of the pres- 
sure of red wheat supplies at Chi-: 

eago. Receipts of spring wheat at 
“terminals continued to decline, and 
mills were active in securing sup- 
plies despite the slow tempo of cur- 
rent flour business. Underlying the 
market strength, of course, is the 
government loan program which has 
resulted in limitations on free wheat 
supplies. The increase in cash prices 
to loan levels or even above in some 
eases has not stimulated selling on 
the part of producers to any great 
extent. At the same time, the frade 
is observing a certain amount of cau- 
tion in bidding, thus imposing some- 
what of a ceiling on the market. The 
Chicago September future showed the 
greatest advance during the week, 
rising almost 2¢, while September 
prices at Minneapolis and Kansas 
City increased smaller amounts. The 
more distant futures markets were 





ORD Me el erie 





' fully steady to stronger, with the 


exception of Minneapolis May, which 
is off 1¢ for the week. 


Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets Sept. 12 were: Chi- 
cago—September $2.06%@%, De- 
cember $2.10%@%, March $2.09% 
@%, May $2.02%@%; Minneapolis 
—$2.09%, December $2.13%, May 
$2.06%; Kansas City — September 
$2.09%, December $2.05%, May $1.96. 


Little Change in Estimate 

A slight reduction in spring wheat 
production was indicated in the Sept. 
9 estimate by the U.S. Crop Report- 
ing Board, with the total wheat crop 
forecast at 1,129 million bushels this 
season. This would be the nation’s 
fourth largest wheat crop. The corn 
crop was estimated at 3,526 million 
bushels, only 12 million bushels less 
than the previous forecast and the 
second largest of record. The reduc- 
tion was smaller than anticipated. 


Government buying of wheat for 
export has been unimportant, and 
sales under the International Wheat 
Agreement continue to lag. Recent 
statements by government officials 
point to a total crop year export 
movement of 400 million bushels, 
some 50 million bushels less than in- 
dicated earlier. 


Prospects for the next crop are in- 
fluenced by the imposition of acre- 
age controls. In the Southwest, seed- 
ing is being pushed rather generally. 
Soil conditions are described as the 
best in recent years in some sections 
and it is suggested that producers 
will plant heavily and decide next 
spring on compliance with produc- 
tion curbs. 


Spring Premiums Steady 

Premiums on cash wheat at Minne- 
apolis ruled about steady to 1¢ down 
in spots. Receipts were slightly less 
than the week before and amounted 
to 3,271. cars at Minneapolis and 
3,929 at Duluth. With only about 
one half of the movement offered for 
open sale, it took only a moderate 
demand to clean up the day-to-day 


. supplies. Mill demand was fairly ac- 


tive, but elevator interest lessened 
as the December delivery widened 
its discount under September. Al- 
though premiums looked moderate 
as compared with September, they 


eat Fatures Prices 
10w Moderate Advance 


Cash Offerings Limited as More Supplies 
Go Under Loan; Premiums Increase 


are relatively high as compared with 
December, the only adequate hedging 
spot. At the close ordinary protein 
No. 1 dark northern spring was quot- 
ed at 2¢ under to 2¢ over the Sep- 
tember price which closed Sept. 8 
at $2.19%; compared with $2.19 the 
week before. Twelve percent protein 
was quoted at 2¢ under to 3¢ over; 
13% protein 3@9¢, 14% protein 8@ 
14¢, 15% protein 13@22¢, and 16% 
protein 22@32¢ over September. Av- 
erage protein content of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 13.60% and the 
durum, 12.68%. 

Heavy receipts weakened the dur- 
um market the forepart of the week 
but when the accumulation was 
cleared up, premiums firmed mate- 
rially. At. the close 1 and 2 hard 
amber durum, fancy milling quality 
traded at 14@15¢ over the December 
after having traded as low as 10@11¢ 
over early in the week. No. 1 and 2 
amber durum of choice milling quali- 
ty traded at 7@13¢ over and No. 1 
and 2 durum of medium milling quali- 
ty, December price to 9¢ over. No. 1 
red durum nominally 14¢ under. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Sept. 10: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NS 58 Ib......... $2.17% @2.18% 
12.00% Protein ............. 2.17% @2.19% 
13.00% Protein ............. 2.19% @2.24% 
14.00% Protein ....... sss 2.245 @2.30% 
15.00% Protein ............. 2.29% @2.36% 
16.00% Protein ............. 2.38% @2.45% 





1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 





Cash Trade Slow 


Cash wheat trade turned very slow 
the past several days at Kansas City. 
Moderately improved receipts from 
the country met with an apathetic 
demand from both mills and eleva- 
tors. Flour production in the South- 
west at present is at the lowest ebb 
for several years, and this is reflected 
in mill demand for cash wheat: The 
strike on the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road tended to reduce wheat receipts, 
but arrivals were ample. anyway, 
while the strike effects on processors 
on that line will depress buying in- 
terest. CCC bought: some wheat at 
the Gulf for the first time in several 
weeks, apparently to fill space in 
some boats scheduled to arrive there 
soon. There was no indication that 
buying would be resumed on any 
large scale. Premiums were a bit 
easier as buyers kept an eye on the 
December basis when the September 
future showed relative strength. Com- 
pared with a week ago premiums are 
% @1¢ lower, with greatest weakness 
in the higher proteins, which are 
selling at loan values or above. Or- 
dinary wheat traded, Sept. 12, at 3@ 
4%¢ over September, 12% protein 
at 5@10¢ over and 13% protein at 
8% @17¢ over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Sept. 10, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.12% @2.37% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.11% @2.37% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.09% @2.36% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.05% @2.34% 
WEG. 3. BO 2 F029 Jed cbs thas «4 2.09% @2.11% 
ee Oe 4. oss os emu ees 2.08% @2.11% 
WA Gee a et vinde eee Caen 2.05% @2.09% 
We... 6. Wee 24044 cas eahcesnbe 2.01% @2.07% 


Fort Worth reported ordinary 
tein No. 1 hard winter wheat selling 
Sept. 12 at $234% @2.35%, delivered 
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CURRENT FLour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 

















Sept. 4-10, *Previous Sept.5-11, Sept. 7-13, Sept. 8-14, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
WOPEMWORE oi he She eee eee ete ns SOR O8E 674,562 650,221 1,084,807 954,939 
Sak een a Rs abe pdm} ae 1,129,351 1,200,623 1,416,859 1,433,825 1,380,334 
BED 5.34 AVON Se cede wtave ts >. 489,697 501,060 447,386 602,502 577,992 
Central and Southeast ......... 452,643 487,604 522,362 565,929 545,442 
North Pacific Coast ............ 243,009 278,775 244,669 312,369 317,026 
POCO: 6 ck do via-vis wp Qed Fae Koes 2,911,782 3,142,624 3,281,487 3,999,432 3,775,733 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69.6 69.6 70 67 67 
*Rev 
Crop year flour production 
--Percentage of eas | a a in 6-day week—, - July 1 to-———, 
Sept. Sept. Sept. 
4-10, Previous Fa tL 7-13, 8-14, Sept. 10, Sept. 11, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ...... 57 65 62 104 93 6,925,862 8,029,382 
Southwest ...... 69 73 89 93 95 12,769,033 16,168,304 
Buffalo ......... 81 83 74 100 96 5,154,986 56,673,347 
Central and 8S. E. 58 64 67 72 74 5,000,059 5,853,359 
No. Pacific Coast 62 72 63 86 84 2,850,415 3,634,422 
Totals ...... 65 71 75 92 90 32,700,355 39,358,814 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour % ac- 6-day week Flour % ac- 
_ capacity output _ tivity capacity output _ tivity 
Sept. 3-10 ...... 408,720 234,991 57 Sept. 3-10 ...... 381,360 218,791 67 
Previous week .. 408,720 267,598 65 Previous week .. 382,360 *261,277 66 
Year ago ....... 376,920 325,355 86 Year ago ....... 378,960 186,959 49 
Two years ago .. 372,720 315,541 85 Two years ago .. 378,360 454,662 120 
Five-year AVerage ... css eeeeeeeee 84 Five-year A@Ve@rage .:... cscs seeecas 80 
Ten-year AVCTAZS ... 1... ce eecveees 80 Ten-year average ........-66see088 17 
*Revised. 
Wichita Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
6-day week Flour % ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity Montana and Iowa: 
Sept. 3-10 ...... 118,800 80,412 68 6-day week Flour % ac- 
Previous week .. 118,800 61,026 61 capacity output _ tivity 
Year ago ....... 118,800 85,116 73 . Gept. 8-10 ...... 662,400 378,291 57 
Two years ago .. 118,800 $2,520 69 Previous week .. 662,400 *423,286 64 
Five-year Average ....ssseseeevees 78 Year ago ....... 666,600 463,262 69 
Ten-year average ........++-+ee56> 80 Two years ago .. 667,800 630,145 94 
Five-year AV@CrTage ......esseeervee 70 
Salina Ten-year AVCTABe ... 1. eee es ccseee 66 
6-day week Flour % ac- *Revised. 
capacity output tivity BUFFALO 
Sept. 3-10 ...... 100,200 76,213 76 
Previous week .. 100,200 78,392 78 oe Anne $ = 
Year ago ....... 100,200 81,700 SS gue 5-16 “50e.00F ‘se ty v na 
Two years ago .. 100,200 91,200 RR a gg PRY ’ 697 
Previous week .. 606,000 *501,060 83 
Five-year AVeTAge .....eeseceseeee 80 Y 0 4 
Ten-year average ...........0.005 82 GOT BGO ooseres 604,200 447,386 74 
Two years ago .. 601,200 602,502 + 
Represe Mills Five-year Average ......cssccceees 4 
55 mtative Outside of Ten-year Average ..... cece cencnee 85 


Kansas City, Wichita and Salina 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Sept. 3-10 ...... 1,001,100 737,736 73 
Previous week ..1,001,100 793,607 79 
Year ago ....... 1,001,400 924,688 92 
Two years ago.. 944,280 899,549 95 
Five-year Average .......eceeseeee 89 
Ten-year AVETAGe ..... 6. ese neeees 84 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 

ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Sept. 3-10 ...... 780,914 452,643 58 
Previous week .. 758,414 487,604 64 
Year ago ....... 780,964 622,352 67 
Two years ago .. 790,266 565,929 72 
Five-year Average .....--eeeeeeees 68 
Ten-year average ........6.ceeeees 68 


* Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Sept. 3-10 ...... 243,000 159,966 66 
Previous week .. 243,000 174,390 72 
Year ago ....... 243,000 163,619 67 
Two years ago .. 223,320 226,671 102 
Five-year Average ...s.seeeeevceee 74 
Ten-year AVGTABS .. 6... ccc sececves 73 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 

Bept. 4-10 ...... 146,400 $3,043 57 
Previous week .. 146,400 104,385 71 
Year ago ....... 146,400 79,653 64 
Two years ago .. 134,200 85,698 61 
Five-year average ........ssseee0e 75 


Ten-year AVe@Tage «i... 6 cece c ee ewes 73 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of milifeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of ae Rp f 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, $1 lb. of 
millfeed being accepted as the milifeed yield for each hundredweight of flour: 


r-—Bouthwest*—, -——Northwest*—, -——Buffalot—, 


—Combined**— 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date 


production to date production to date production to date 
45,104 


Sept.4-10 ...... 22,869 276,781 12,062 145,907 10,173 =.110,027 632,715 
Previous week .. 24,313 413,697 410,733 448,743 

Two weeks ago. 24,572 13,262 10,370 48,204 

BOOS. bcp iadctsve 28,691 341,041 12,668 160,457 10,915 119,422 52,264 620,920 
TS ra 29,035 342,728 20,731 193,961 11,706 99,893 61,472 636,682 
BOE civ scciocse 27,952 244,293 14,802 135,157 8,959 83,737 61,713 463,187 
BOY Pel te owe sale 26,658 281,903 19,551 183,070 11,676 117,410 57,885 682,389 
Five-yr. average 27,041 297,349 15,961 163,710 10,686 106,098 53,686 667,157 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. fAll mills, tRevised. 





Texas common points, with 2¢ pre- 
mium for 13% protein. Demand was 
fair and offerings light, although 
slightly increased. 

Wheat markets in the Pacific 
Northwest. held steady last week 
with a firmness noted toward ‘the 
close. CCC was taking on psa aoe 
early in the week, a total of 365 
bu. on one day at about $211 aed 
but Sept. 8 it paid up to $213-budter 


ordinary. soft white wheat, and was 
willing to take everything that was 
offered. The volume moving to. mills 
and. feed, manufacturers. is very re- 
sparingly inasmuch. as their domestic 
flour trade is light. Feed manufac- 
turers find wheat too high in com- 
parison “with corn, oats and barley 
atid: have reduced their usage to a 
minimam:.-. >" - 
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FLOUR BUSINESS REVERTS 
TO SMALL-QUANTITY SALES 


Family Flour Bookings Taper Off as Bakers Remain In- 
different to Offerings; Export Trade 
Limited 


The end of the heavy wave of fam- 
ily flour bookings and continued 
apathy of buyers of bakery grades of 
flour depressed sales totals for mills 
in major producing centers last week. 
Spring wheat mills, which secured 
heavy bookings of family flour the 
previous week, showed a decline of 
almost 50% in sales, and in the South- 
west mills reported a further drop in 
business from the already limited 
sales volume. Buyers in general in- 
dicated they were content to operate 
on bookings already made and fill-in 
supplies. Higher millfeed prices per- 
mitted mills to maintain flour prices 
at about the same levels as the pre- 
vious week. 


EXPORT TRADE 
LIMITED 


Only a few lots of export flour 
were booked last week. The French 
Mission purchased 50,000 sacks of 
.70% ash flour in the range of $4.27 
@4.33 in 100-lb. osnaburgs, New 
York. Some sales were made to the 
Netherlands East Indies, where im- 
porters are in the market for about 
125,000 sacks of hard and soft wheat 
flour. Bookings were made at $4.45, 
osnaburgs, Gulf, for hard wheat flour 
and $4.35, same basis, for soft wheat 
flour: Specifications called for .50% 
ash hard wheat flour. Cuba booked 
some low grade flour, and Bolivia 
bought about 30,000 sacks of high ash 
flour. Otherwise Latin American 
trade was dull. 


SPRING BUSINESS 
DOWN SHARPLY 


Sales of flour by spring wheat mills 
declined last week to average 69% of 
capacity, compared with 127% the 
previous week and 107% in the com- 
parable period last year. (Percent- 
ages for last week and the previous 
week are based on a five-day week; 
last year on a six-day week.) The 
large bookings of family flour tapered 
off and buying interest among bakers 
remained indifferent. The only sales 
reported included scattered cars of 
one- and two-car lots and one 10,000- 
sack booking. Bakers apparently are 
content to operate on flour bought 
last July which is now being delivered 
while waiting for another opportunity 
to buy at favorable prices. Operations 
of Minneapolis mills averaged 57% of 
capacity, and northwestern mills also 
operated at 57% of capacity. Ship- 
ments of flour from mills represented 
82% of capacity, about the same as 
the previous week. 


SALES LAGGING 
IN SOUTHWEST 


Flour sales again are lagging in 
the Southwest. Bookings last week 
averaged 45% of capacity, compared 
with 69% the previous week and 
33% a year ago. About one fourth 
of the business was for export flour. 
A few bakers in the medium sized 
wholesale class booked amounts to 
coyer 120 days, but. beyond that there 
was little inquiry. It is again appar- 
ent that most bakers are determined 
to keep inventories low. Shipping 
directions are slow, and operations 


are at the lowest point in the past 
several years. The strike on the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad has limited out- 
put to some extent. Family flour trade 
was more active than bakery flour 
trade, but the amount of family busi- 
ness on the books is smaller than 
normal for this time of the year. 


EASTERN FLOUR 
BUYING LIGHT 


Flour business continues limited 
to sales.for immediate needs at Buf- 
falo as buyers back away from book- 
ings at current levels. In the metro- 
politan New York area sales also 
are light. Sales of bakery goods im- 
proved with the opening of school, 
but with deliveries now being made 
on July bookings, little restocking 
of flour supplies was required for the 
present. While some buyers have 
filled their needs to the first of next 
year, most of them have not and a 
large volume of potential trade is 
anticipated. 

Flour sales were slow at Boston 
last week. Most transactions involved 
small quantities of soft wheat flours, 
with buyers’ ideas of hard wheat 
flour prices differing considerably 
from posted quotations. Flour buy- 
ers at Philadelphia continue to hold 
back from buying anything beyond 
immediate requirements. Mill repre- 
sentatives point out that the steady 
flow of shipping directions has re- 
duced the amount of flour on the 
books, and some restocking is ex- 
pected shortly. Improved demand was 
noted at Pittsburgh last- week. The 
resumption of school and cooler 
weather brought about a revival in 
bakery goods sales, and bakers came 
into the market for flour supplies. 
Buyers showed a preference for 
northern hard wheat and soft wheat 
flours as the price differential with 
southwestern brands narrowed. 


CENTRAL STATES 
SHOW SALES GAIN 
Family flour sales were brisk at 


Chicago, and several round lots were 
booked. Demand for bakery flour was 


restricted, with only the usual one 


and two-car lots sold. Bakers have - 


their needs fairly well covered and 
are believed to be waiting for a price 
dip before entering the market again. 
Deliveries of family flour were good 
but somewhat slower on_ bakers’ 
grades. More general buying than for 
several weeks was reported in St. 
Louis, with both the bakery and 
family trades taking quantities for 
shipment up to 90 days in addition to 
nearby supplies. However, not a 
great deal of interest is being shown 
in increasing inventories. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR 
SALES LIMITED 


Flour sales continue rather re- 
stricted in the deep South, with little 
interest in volume buying. Reports 
from New Orleans indicate that there 
is considerable resistance to bookings 
following price increases, and sales 
are held to 30-day deliveries. How- 
ever, buyers are not too well sup- 
plied, and the need for replacements 
is beginning to be felt. Hard winters 
are getting the larger share of cur- 
rent business. 


PACIFIC MILLS HIT 
BY EXPORT LAG 


Mills in the Pacific Northwest con- 
tinue to feel the pinch of limited ex- 
port business, although a small vol- 
ume of flour business continues to go 
to the Philippines. At Portland do- 
mestic sales were reported small, with 
buying on a _ hand-to-mouth basis. 
However, at Seattle domestic busi- 
ness was said to be improved by a 
larger volume of nearby sales. A 
number of interior mills in Oregon 
have closed down, and others are 
operating on reduced schedules. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 230,842 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 69.6% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. during May, the 
latest month for which Census figures 
are available, amounting to 2,911,782 
sacks compared with 3,142,624 in the 
previous week and 3,281,487 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Two years ago the figure was 3,999,- 
432 and three years ago 3,775,733. 
There were decreases in all sections 
of the country: Northwest, 77,000 
sacks; Southwest, 71,000; Buffalo, 11,- 
000; Central and Southeast, 35,000, 
and North Pacific Coast, 36,000. 





Macaroni Makers Show Interest 
in Forward Granulars Bookings 


Manufacturers of macaroni prod- 
ucts showed more interest in forward 
bookings of durum granulars as 
strength developed in the market. 
Buyers apparently have come to re- 
alize that as more durum wheat 
supplies go into farm storage and 
into elevators further firmness will 
develop. 

At the same time, eastern market 
reports indicate that demand for 
macaroni and noodle products con- 
tinues to show improvement as groc- 
ers build their inventories for the 
colder months ahead. 

After heavy post-holiday receipts of 
durum. wheat, shipments to Minne- 
apolis fell off and premiums were 
bid up to 17% over the December 
future as mills purchased supplies to 
cover their larger sales. The average 
premium level for choice milling dur- 
um the previous week was 12¢ over 


December. Durum granulars were 
quoted at $5.50@5.60 sack, bulk, Min- 
neapolis. Operations of mills produc- 
ing durum granulars were down 
somewhat from the previous week. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Sept. 10 were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.28% @2.29% 
Choice 2 Amber or better. >.. 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 
Medium 2 Durum or better.. 
Medium 3 Durum or better.. 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, In sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 


six-day week: 
6-day wk. Wkly. % 
No. ca- pro- of ca- 
milis pacity duction pacity 
10 222,000 141,650 64 
12 266,600 *177,250 69 
12 255,600 


Sept. 4-10 .... 
Prev. week ... 
Year ago 111,346 44 
Crop year 
production 
1,665,003 
1,657,326 


July 1-Sept. 10, 1949 
July 1-Sept. 11, 1948 
*Revised. 


September 13, 1949 
MILLFEED MARKET UP 
‘ON ACTIVE DEMAND 


Limited Flour Production Causes 
Concern Over Millfeed 
Supplies 


Millfeed values were considerably 
higher this week as demand improved. 
Limited flour production has caused 
many buyers to seek millfeed supplies 
in anticipation of heavier formula feed 
demand later on. Spot prices are up 
$4@6, with $1 ton premium asked 
for October delivery. 


Sales of formula feeds took an 
upswing of moderate proportions in 
—the Southwest this week, and while 
the increase was not universal, a 
majority of the feed manufacturers 
experienced some improvement. New 
sales were not as active as a month 
ago, but most feed millers regarded 
the level of business as satisfactory 
for this time of the year. 


The volume was not yet great 
enough to provide any backlog of 
orders of any importance for next 
week, but current daily trade was 
sufficient to maintain operations at 
most plants on the same level as in 
recent weeks. 

A special situation in part of the 
territory gave a big boost to business 
of some mills. A strike of train and 
engine service unions against the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad threatened to 
halt all traffic on that line by the 
end of the week. All feed mills on 
that railroad stepped up their out- 
put to a maximum, and dealers whose 
receiving points were on Missouri 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs, prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 220 as of 
Sept. 6, off 5 points for the 
week. The feed grain index 
was 178.5, down 2 points. 











Pacific also ordered stocks ahead. In 
those particular cases, business was 
very brisk. Most mills affected by 
the strike estimated that they could 
operate only part time with truck 
transportation. 

Formula. feed business in the 
Northwest continues seasonally slow, 
although manufacturers express the 
belief that immediate trade would 
pick up if a slight upturn in ingre- 
dient prices occurs. Most of the prin 
cipal ingredients, with the exception 
of alfalfa meal and standard midds., 
continue to show weakness. 


While sales of concentrates to tur- 
key producers continue at a good 
rate, the peak of sales on the more 
profitable. complete rations has 
passed. Turkey men are moving into 
a period of heavy grain feeding, and 
formula feed emphasis is on supple- 
ments. 


Dairy feed sales remain slow as 
further heavy rains over the territory 
kept pastures in good condition. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas, amounted to 45,104 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 48,743 tons in the 
week previous and 52,264 tons in a 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 532,715 tons 
as compared with 620,920 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. . 
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neat Fatures Prices 
ow Moderate Advance 


Cash Offerings Limited as More Supplies 
Go Under Loan; Premiums Increase 





_ Wheat futures prices advanced 
“moderately during the past week in 
sympathy with stronger cash wheat 
_ values and an easing of the pres- 
sure of red wheat supplies at Chi- 
_eago. Receipts of spring wheat at 
‘terminals continued to decline, and 
mills were active in securing sup- 
plies despite the slow tempo of cur- 
rent flour business. Underlying the 
market strength, of course, is the 
government loan program which has 
resulted in limitations on free wheat 
supplies. The increase in cash prices 
to loan levels or even above in some 
cases has not stimulated selling on 
the part of producers to any great 
extent. At the same time, the trade 
is observing a certain amount of cau- 
tion in bidding, thus imposing some- 
what of a ceiling on the market. The 
Chicago September future showed the 
greatest advance during the week, 
rising almost 2¢, while September 
prices at Minneapolis and Kansas 
City increased smaller amounts. The 
more distant futures markets were 


' fully steady to stronger, with the 


exception of Minneapolis May, which 
off 1¢ for the week. 


Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets Sept. 12 were: Chi- 
cago—September $2.06%@%, De- 
cember $2.10%@%, March $2.09% 
@%, May $2.02%@%; Minneapolis 
—§$2.09%, December $2.13%, May 
$2.06%; Kansas City — September 
$2.09%, December $2.05%, May $1.96. 


Little Change in Estimate 


A slight reduction in spring wheat 
production was indicated in the Sept. 
9 estimate by the U.S. Crop Report- 
ing Board, with the total wheat crop 
forecast at 1,129 million bushels this 
season. This would be the nation’s 
fourth largest wheat crop. The corn 
crop was estimated at 3,526 million 
bushels, only 12 million bushels less 
than the previous forecast and the 
second largest of record. The reduc- 
tion was smaller than anticipated. 


Government buying of wheat for 
export has been unimportant, and 
sales under the International Wheat 
Agreement continue to lag. Recent 
statements by government officials 
point to a total crop year export 
movement of 400 million bushels, 
some 50 million bushels less than in- 
dicated earlier. 


Prospects for the next crop are in- 
fluenced by the imposition of acre- 
age controls. In the Southwest, seed- 
ing is being pushed rather generally. 
Soil conditions are described as the 
best in recent years in some sections 
and it is suggested that producers 
will plant heavily and decide next 
spring on compliance with produc- 
tion curbs. 


Spring Premiums Steady 

Premiums on cash wheat at Minne- 
apolis ruled about steady to 1¢ down 
in spots. Receipts were slightly less 
than the week before and amounted 
to 3,271. cars at Minneapolis and 
3,929 at Duluth. With only about 
one half of the movement offered for 
open sale, it took only a moderate 


_ demand to clean up the day-to-day 
*. supplies. Mill demand was fairly ac- 


tive, but elevator interest lessened 
as the December delivery widened 
its discount under September. Al- 
though premiums looked moderate 
as compared with September, they 









are relatively high as compared with 
December, the only adequate hedging 
spot. At the close ordinary protein 
No. 1 dark northern spring was quot- 
ed at 2¢ under to 2¢ over the Sep- 
tember price which closed Sept. 8 
at $2.19%,; compared with $2.19 the 
week before. Twelve percent protein 
was quoted at 2¢ under to 3¢ over; 
13% protein 3@9¢, 14% protein 8@ 
14¢, 15% protein 13@22¢, and 16% 
protein 22@32¢ over September. Av- 
erage protein content of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 13.60% and the 
durum, 12.68%. 

Heavy receipts weakened the dur- 
um market the forepart of the week 
but when the accumulation was 
cleared up, premiums firmed mate- 
rially. At. the close 1 and 2 hard 
amber durum, fancy milling quality 
traded at 14@15¢ over the December 
after having traded as low as 10@11¢ 
over early in the week. No. 1 and 2 
amber durum of choice milling quali- 
ty traded at 7@13¢ over and No. 1 
and 2 durum of medium milling quali- 
ty, December price to 9¢ over. No. 1 
red durum nominally 14¢ under. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Sept. 10: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NS 58 Ib......... $2.17% @2.18% 
12.00% Protein ............3 2.17% @2.19% 
13.009 ProtM@q 2s ..5... scene 2.19% @2.24% 
14.00% Protein ............+% 2.245% @2.30% 
15.00% Protein ............. 2.29% @2.36% 
16.00% Protein ...........+.. 2.38% @2.45% 


i¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 


SIs B.S a's 2.05 edhe Gawehes vas be 1@ 3¢ 
Ek en be i eer 3@ 7¢ 
DO Bt MUR S6 i Che Keb ¥arvu'éeeede 7@11¢ 
es ae EE SoG BN SEG dye e's vo eevedi ae 13@ 20¢ 


Cash Trade Slow 


Cash wheat trade turned very slow 
the past several days at Kansas City. 
Moderately improved receipts from 
the country met with an apathetic 
demand from both mills and eleva- 
tors. Flour production in the South- 
west at present is at the lowest ebb 
for several years, and this is reflected 
in mill demand for cash wheat: The 
strike on the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road tended to reduce wheat receipts, 
but arrivals were ample. anyway, 
while the strike effects on processors 
on that line will depress buying in- 
terest. CCC bought some wheat at 
the Gulf for the first time in several 
weeks, apparently to fill space in 
some boats scheduled to arrive there 
soon. There was no indication that 
buying would be resumed on any 
large scale. Premiums were a bit 
easier as buyers kept an eye on the 
December basis when the September 
future showed relative strength. Com- 
pared with a week ago premiums are 
% @1¢ lower, with greatest weakness 
in the higher proteins, which are 
selling at loan values or above. Or- 
dinary wheat traded, Sept. 12, at 3@ 
4%¢ over September, 12% protein 
at 5@10¢ over and 13% protein at 
8% @17¢ over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Sept. 10, protein con- 
tent considered: 
No. 1 Dark and Hard 
No. 2 Dark’‘and Hard 


No. 3 Dark and Hard... 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 





WOO. SM Re rhe whe skee checes 
_ eo BE ip eee 
BOR: Bee cdowadbacebaer ops 
ee ee ay 


Sept: 12 at $2.34% @2.35%, delivered 
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CuRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 








Sept. 4-10, *Previous Sept.5-11, Sept. 7-13, Sept. 8-14, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
MOrtMwWest 2. hile ies verse” BRS 674,562 650,221 1,084,807 954,939 
OPO. ons atucesepax caps wees 1,129,351 1,200,623 1,416,859 1,433,825 1,380,334 
WD. “Sadi idee ve kg ovtheaes >. 489,697 501,060 447,386 602,502 577,992 
Central and Southeast ......... 452,643 487,604 522,352 565,929 545,442 
North Pacific Coast ............ 243,009 278,775 244,669 312,369 317,026 
yi) ier er eer err eee Eee oh 2,911,782 3,142,624 3,281,487 3,999,432 3,775,733 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69.6 69.6 70 67 67 
*Revi 
Crop year flour production 
-~Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week—, w—— July 1 to—_, 
Sept. Sep Sept. Sept. 
4-10, Previous 6-41, 7-13, 8-14, Sept. 10, Sept. 11, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ...... 57 65 62 104 93 6,925,862 8,029,382 
Southwest ...... 69 73 89 93 95 12,769,033 16,168,304 
Buffalo ......... 81 83 74 100 96 5,154,986 5,673,347 
Central and 8S. E. 58 64 67 72 74 5,000,059 5,853,359 
No. Pacific Coast 62 72 63 86 84 2,850,415 3,634,422 
Totals ...... 65 71 75 92 90 32,700,355 39,358,814 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour % ac- 6-day week Flour % ac- 
_ capacity output _ tivity capacity output tivity 
Sept. 3-10 ...... 408,720 234,991 5 Sept. 3-10 ...... 381,360 218,791 67 
Previous week .. 408,720 267,598 65 Previous week .. 382,360 *261,277 66 
Year GG .'..00<- 376,920 326,355 86 Year ago ....... 378,960 186,959 49 
Two years ago .. 372,720 315,541 85 Two years ago .. 378,360 454,662 120 
Five-year AVerage .......sseeeeees 84 Five-year Average . i... cc ccceccees 80 
Ten-year AVCTABE .... cece ee eeeves 80 Ten-year AVETAGS ..... ccc ews ececes 17 
*Revised. 
Wichita Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
6-day week Flour ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output _ tivity Montana and Iowa: 
Sept. 3-10 ...... 118,800 80,412 68 6-day week Flour % ac- 
Previous week .. 118,800 61,026 §1 capacity output _ tivity 
Year ago ....... 118,800 85,116 72 Sept. 3-10 ...... 662,400 378,291 57 
Two years ago .. 118,800 82,520 69 Previous week .. 662,400 *423,286 64 
Five-year Average .....6..eeeseees 78 Year ago ....... 666,600 463,262 69 
Ten-year AVETAGS .......ee ec eseees 80 Two years ago .. 667,800 630,145 94 
Five-year Average. .......-sseeeeee 70 
Salina Ten-year AVerage ..... 6... scceeees 66 
6-day week Flour % ac- *Revised. 
capacity output _ tivity BUFFALO 
Sept. 3-10 ...... 100,200 76,213 76 
Previous week .. 100,200 78,392 78 ve oe oe 
Year ago ....... 100,200 $1,700 82 5 cared Pry ty vo 
Two years ago .. 100,200 91,200 RE. ihn PETER eee. sbeeaah , 
Five-year average ..........-+.++- 80 revious week .. 606,000 501,060 8 
Ten-year average 82 Year ago ....... 604,200 447,386 74 
(agin rie De Ba Sai re years ago .. 601,200 602,502 a 
Mive-year AVETAZS ..... cc cesescees 4 
55 Representative Mills Outside of Ten-year Average ... 1... es sesnvese 85 


Kansas City, Wichita and Salina 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Sept. 3-10 ...... 1,001,100 737,736 73 
Previous week . .1,001,100 793,607 79 
Year ago ....... 1,001,400 924,688 92 
Two years ago.. 944,280 899,549 95 
Five-year Average .....-.seeeeeees 89 
Ten-year average ..........eee008. 84 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 

ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Sept. 3-10 ...... 780,914 452,643 58 
Previous week .. 758,414 487,604 64 
Year ago ....... 780,964 622,352 67 
Two years ago .. 790,266 565,929 72 
Five-year AVerage .....6.eececeees 68 
Ten-year average ........66.eeeeee 68 


* Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Sept. 3-10 ...... 243,000 159,966 66 
Previous week .. 243,000 174,390 72 
Year ago ....... 243,000 163,619 67 
Two years ago .. 223,320 226,671 102 
Five-year AVerTage .... ee eeeeerenne 74. 
Ten-year AVETABS 2.666. eee seeecces 73 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 

Bept. 4-10 ...... 146,400 $3,043 67 
Previous week .. 146,400 104,385 71 
Year ago ....... 146,400 79,653 64 
Two years ago .. 134,200 85,698 61 
Pive-year average .......-sseeceee 75 
Ten-year average ...........-.6055 73 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of milifeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and. 


Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


(3) mills of —= at 


Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, $ 
millfeed being accepted as the milifeed yield for each hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—, ——Northwest*—, -——Buffalot—, --Combined** 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
eer) to date production todate production to date production to date 


Sept.4-10 ...... 2,869 276,781 12,062 
Previous week .. a 313 413,697 
Two weeks ago. 24,572 13,262 
| Serres 28,691 341,041 12,658 
Ss 5 9s:6.9 <'s bab 29,035 342,728 20,731 
WE ek Pied bbe on 27,9562 244,293 14,802 
ROOD. Poccoeseces 26,658 281,903 19,651 
Five-yr. average 27,041 297,349 15,961 


145,907 10,173 =110,027 632,715 
$10,733 148,743 
10,370 48,204 
160,457 10,915 119,422 52,264 620,920 
193,961 11,706 99,893 61,472 636,682 
135,157 8,959 83,737 51,713 463,187 
183,070 11,676 117,410 57,885 682,383 
163,710 10,686 - 106,098 53,686 667,157 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. tAll mills, tRevised. 





Texas common points, with 2¢ pre- 
mium for 13% protein. Demand was 
fair and offerings light, although 
slightly increased. 

Wheat markets in the Pacific 
Northwest. held steady last week 
with a firmness noted toward ‘the 
close. a Beam Posh 
early in the week, a total of 365 
bu. on one day at about $2.11 — 
but Sépt. 8 it paid up to $213-bador 


ordinary, soft white wheat, and was 
willing to take everything that was 
offered. The volume moving to mills 
and. feed. manufacturers. is very re- 
stricted. Mills are buying the proteins 
sparingly inasmuch as their domestic 
flour trade is light.. Feed manufac- 
turers find wheat too high in com- 
parison ‘with corn, oats and barley 
arid: have reduced their usage to a 
minimum. 2". 
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ECA to Finance U.K. Wheat 





TWO-THIRDS OF PURCHASES IN CANADA 
TO BE PAID BY ECA IN COMING YEAR 


a 


Off-Shore Procurement of Wheat by U.K. Will Not In- 
volve Other Grains or Oilseed Meals; Threats of 
Canadian Embargo on Perishables Ends 


WASHINGTON — The Economic 
Cooperation Administration will fi- 
nance about two thirds of the U.K.- 
Canadian wheat contract for the 
coming year. This information was 
cbtained from reliable government 
sources following an official state- 
ment of the conference of foreign 
ministers after their discussions of 
the U.K. financial crisis. 

Paul Hoffman, ECA administrator, 
declined to make a categorical state- 
ment concerning the ECA situation 
in the U.K.-Canadian agreement. 
Later, however, USDA officials dis- 
closed it had been agreed that ECA 
was to handle this financing. 

The official statement issued by 
the conferring ministers said: 

“It has been agreed that, in order 
to carry out the basic purposes of 
the Economic Cooperation Act, it will 
be necessary for the U.K. to finance 
with its share of ECA funds a wider 
range of dollar expenditures than has 
heretofore been eligible both within 
and without the U.S. After careful 
examination of the dollar expendi- 
tures proposed to be made or author- 
ized by the U.K., it appears that 
eligibility requirements can be broad- 
ened to the extent required within 
the limits set by the ECA act. This 
would broaden the use but not in- 
crease the amount of ECA funds 
allocated to the U.K.” 

Following disclosure of this in- 
formation and private statements of 
USDA officials, leading international 
experts stated that, since USDA re- 
fused to make a statement that wheat 
was not in surplus supply, it was 
necessary for ECA to find some meth- 
od of avoiding the ban on off-shore 
procurement of U.S. surplus com- 
modities in the ECA act. This will 
be provided through temporary ex- 
pedients such as the limitation on 
shipping and port facilities in the 
U.S.—which would make it necessary 
that immediate needs of the U.K. be 
met from Canadian sources. This will 
result in ECA financing of the Ca- 
nadian-U.K. wheat contract to the 
extent of approximately 206 million 
dollars, or about two thirds of the 
U.K. commitment. 

ECA officials say that off-shore pro- 
curement easement as far as the 
U.K. disbursement of ECA funds is 
concerned will not involve coarse 
grains or oilseed meals or sugar. 

Official announcement of the ECA 
position waits on administrative 
changes which must be made within 
that agency. The Canadian dollar po- 
sition will be further eased when ECA 
makes further allowances for manda- 
tory disbursements in U.S. sources 
for such commodities as bunker coal 
for British vessels. 

Another result of the top level de- 
cision will be to end all threats of a 
Canadian embargo on U.S. exports 
of perishable commodities. 


v¥ 
Purchases of Canadian Flour 

LONDON—One of the main prob- 

lems involved in Anglo-American- 


Canadian financial relations con- 
cerns the use of dollars provided 
through the ECA for the purchase 
of Canadian wheat and flour. 
Trade observers say that, for the 
past few months, British authorities 
have refrained from using ECA dol- 
lars for this purpose in order to avoid 
the raising of any issue which would 
result in the U.S. government’s de- 
claring wheat to be a surplus product. 
Recent purchases of wheat and 
flour under the Anglo-Canadian wheat 
agreement have been financed by dol- 
lars earned in ordinary trade. This 
has caused problems for the British 
when desiring to make purchases of 
raw materials for use in manufac- 
turing for export, and it is believed 
in government circles that the pro- 
vision of ECA dollars for Canadian 
wheat and flour would assist in set- 
tling the prevailing impasse. 
Speaking at a political gathering 
in Dundee, Scotland, John Strachey, 
British minister of food, said Britain 
was getting only 12% of its food re- 
quirements from dollar sources, and 
of this 9% was wheat. Thus, practi- 
cally speaking, nothing but wheat 
was being received from dollar 
sources. The provision of ECA dol- 


lars would, therefore, insure the con- 
tinuance of supplies. 

That a speedy long term settle- 
ment of the dollar problem is essen- 
tial if communism is to be checked 
is emphasized. The present friction 
between the two economic groups in 
the west is considered a liability. Ac- 
cordingly, the possibility of economic 
merger between the dollar and ster- 
ling areas has been mentioned as a 
follow-up of short term cures. The 
new plan would mean one currency, 
backed by central reserves, as legal 
tender for the U.S., Canada and 
Britain and other countries of the 
British commonwealth. 

As a short term cure, the experts 
say the U.S. could assist by un- 
dertaking large scale capital invest- 
ment in the British empire. In addi- 
tion, Sir Stafford Cripps is understood 
to be in favor of concluding a num- 
ber of basic agreements, similar to 
the International Wheat Agreement, 
for such commodities as jute, rubber 
and cocoa. 

Statements in London also indi- 
cate support of the planned simplifi- 
cation of the American customs regu- 
lations. 

The U.S. may also call for some 
reciprocal concessions by the benefit- 
ing nations in order to open up 
trade between dollar and_ ster- 
ling areas. If this is the case the 
natural outcome may well be, in the 
opinion of some observers, some re- 
duction in duties on imported flour. 
At present, government agencies buy 
most of Europe’s imported flour, but 
as soon as control regulations are 
withdrawn the prohibitive duties will 
come into operation. 

In Britain, the freeing of trade 





“The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, 


milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 


Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 





High Low ag —- 
———_ 1949 —__.. nas 1949 
SN ison 6k Fe VER SERRE Ss tween 30% 25% 28% 28% 
RORETIEE.. COUMRUARE «oo 0 apie hvac kes iccwesr coven cees 455% 35% 441, 454 
American Cyanamid, Pid. ...............cseeeeeeeees 108% 99 107 107% 
Archor-Daniete-Midhend. ‘Oe. Roce Me dues ec capenckabantes 37 26% 36 37 
NS ace hee IS ste s 6 oa cat hvh »00e bee eee 45 38% 44 
Continental Baking Co. .... 2.66666 eee eens 15% 13% 15 15 
Continental Baking Co., FF Serr ree 85 o4 94 
Corn Products Refining Meh hbase deh vulsedes pace eewaen 1, 57 63 62 
CO Ne ok nics 660 a'b.04 0 ee ved 6000806 pene 27% 23 26% 26 
SE, IE, 450g 6b 50o oS 8-0,0.5,0:5 0 v Sdabnndeess ovemenuas 50% 43 41% 
CGR MD OO Nits cc dievcescvevetgoneweesescede 10% 9% 10% 10% 
CO BB Er rr Serre erent 45% 39% 45% 415% 
CO I Chacds csv donc Sad bas Se esioc es eNebas 52% 44 52% 51 
General Millis, Inc., 5% Pid. ............0cccceeeeees 128% 12 127% 127 
FS DS ES Re ae eee ee ee 24 103% 121% 121% 
Great A. & P. Tem Co., $5 PIG. . 1.6... ccc eects 142 135% 138 137% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York ................ 32% 30% ‘dee 32% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd. ......... 09% 106% eave 1 
ee . SPT POP eT Ieee EO RET eee 34 33 34 33 
SN TE TODS: oo vo'nc 0k's Cen rde Kvv'ne eae sev erenes 35 30% 35% 3% 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pd. .... 2.6... ccc cee weee 84 170 1 184 
I a8 08 6-0 560 act Wodws 6 Coevwee ys eo csieas ore 18% 13 1 16% 
SP aD SEER | 0.0 6'0' 0:6 0'0.0's 00.60.45 0.60 6 bb os. 60 Cbg ee pos 57% 69% 68% 
CE MEUM snd Mian nes vowied cna tae-gu ss «tase sua 99 85% aber 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pid. .......... 656s ccsecuee 993, 925% ¢e0 
‘Eé SS (SR rrr ec rrer rrer errs 9% 6% 
ShmmGarG Wrens, TMG. 2. wee ccc ces c cee ceeccens 21 1™% 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. ................+.. 39 82 BBY, 
EE ck) caSwed ob babs hv ORG eeubanh so Viet; 41 35% 37% 38 
United Biscuit of America ....................00005: 25% 19% 24% 25 
United Biscuit of America, $4.50 Pfd. .............. 104%, 103 épe sete 
Whotow GCinemmbenl Werte 2 unc ccc cccctecccsescncees 38% owe 36 
WEEE ON fetes te ++ er t74 a 8% 
NE MES ra ant Uh dh 60 0 cic ge ck deeebanedadeceas 15% 12 4% 15% 
Ward Baking Co., 8 Rap Sante Gay Pine 94% 87% i%s 94, 
Bid 
?Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ............. 1 18 
?Standard Milling Co. .... 1... 66.0. cee eeenses 
?Safety Car mo yee e ‘s Lighting Co., _ Ine. eos ee 14% 16% 
Closing’ bid and asked prices on not traded 
Bid Asked Bid Asked 
Allied Mills, Ime. ............ 28 28%, Merck & Co., $3.50 Pid. ...... 955% 97% 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd.. .... 85 87 > 2 Ses & ESS. cupavewe a 
Berry Biscuit Corp. .......... 2, % ’ Bsetesecessoces weve 
Corn Prod. Refining Co., $7 Pfd. 188 190 Pillsbury Mille’ Inc; $4 Pid.."” 100% 102 
Dow Chemical, $3.25 2nd Pfd... 107 107% Purity Bakeries Corp. ........ 27% 27% 
Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd. 105% 1 Quaker Oats, $6 Pia. obnhanie 154% 156 
*Flour Mills of America ...... 10 1 St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 80 82% 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 155% 157% ees Sees. See) Pee. 98% 100 
General Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 99 100 Biscuits, Imc. ...... 4814 
General Mills, Inc., 354% Pfd... 100 106 Victor Chem. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 98 sont 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” 9% 9% Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ..... 108% 109% 
?Over counter. ¢Subsidiary Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. *Chicago Stock Market. 
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would mean American flour would 
bear an ad valorem duty of 10% 
whereas the Canadian product would 
be favored under the terms of im- 
perial preference. The British govern- 
ment’s request for the provision of 
ECA dollars for the purchase of 
Canadian wheat and flour is, there- 
fore, intimately bound up with any 
tariff questions which may be dis- 
cussed 


There are other factors, too, which 
militate against an increase of flour 
imports to western Europe. The prob- 
Iem of high costs, which will re- 
quire extensive capital resources in 
the event of free trade is often men- 
tioned. Some observers also believe 
flour is placed in an unfair position 
vis a vis imported wheat not only 


“because of the variations in tariffs 


but because of the incidence in 
freight charges. These are among the 
matters which will have to be set- 
tled before there can be any resur- 
gence of the flour trade in Europe. 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


L. 0. HAUSKINS HEADS 
NORTHWEST FEED GROUP 


MINNEAPOLIS—L. O. Hauskins, 
Nutrena Mills, Inc., was elected 
president of the Northwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. at the orzani- 
zation’s dinner meeting Sept. 12 at 
the Radisson Hotel. He succeeds R. M. 
Edstrom of Northrup, King & Co. 

Chosen vice presidents were George 
C. Anderson, Fruen Milling Co.; For- 
rest Daniels, Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., and Paul R. Ray, Doughboy In- 
dustries, Inc., New Richmond,: Wis. 
George L. Gates, Feedstuffs, was 
elected secretary-treasurer, and the 
following were named directors: Mr. 
Edstrom; -L. H. Patten, Farmers & 
Merchants. Milling Co., Glencoe, 
Minn.; Wayne Fish, Wayne Fish & 
Co.; Van Hodges, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., and John W. Zipoy, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc. 

Clyde H. Hendrix, president of the 
feed and soy division of Pillsbury 
Mills, Clinton, Iowa, spoke to the 
group on the prospects for expansion 
of the feed industry. The speaker de- 
clared that although the industry is 
behind many others in sales promo- 
tion and education of customers it is 
now experiencing a great awakening. 

Mr. Hendrix pointed out that while 
more than half of the livestock in 
the nation is raised in the Midwest, 
about 50% of the nation’s formula 
feed production is concentrated in 
eastern states. 

He urged that the feed men recog- 
nize their opportunity for business 
expansion and figuratively “hold 
hands” in doing a better job of sell- 
ing the formula feed industry. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


AOM DISTRICT 4 TO MEET 
SEPT. 17 IN MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Dr. Walter Carl- 
son, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
will be the principal speaker at a 
meeting of District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, to be held Sept. 17 
at Hotel Nicollet. 

“New Products from Wheat” will 
be the title of Dr, Carlson’s address. 
He will discuss the separation of 
wheat starch from gluten and the 
manufacture of sodium glutamate, 
glutamic acid and other derivatives 
of wheat. 

A luncheon in the junior ballroom 
of the hotel will precede the meeting. 
J. H. Endres, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, is chairman of the 
district organization and will preside 
at the meeting. 
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NCLE SAM owns or will own a 

large part of the Kansas wheat crop. 
That will make the cash market an ex- 
tremely uncertain buying place for 
wheat. But IMPERIAL and VELVET 
flours are well protected on quality by 
our “grass roots” wheat selection system, 
a pre-harvest survey, that shows our buy- 


ers where the choice wheats are in our 


backyard. 








The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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‘The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Diudluth, Minnes 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











C. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS fran” 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains Guanes 


MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ORS. 








British Miller 
Gives View of U.S. 


Milling Industry 


LONDON — An English miller’s 
view of the milling industry in the 
U.S. was given by L. Hector Read 
of the City Flour Mills, Norwich, 
England, and a former president of 
the National Association of British 
& Irish Millers, on returning from 
his recent trans-Atlantic trip. 

Mr. Read said that in his opinion 
the milling industry in the U.S. was 
passing threugh a period of adjust- 
ment from full time output and good 
profits to the position where it was 


not able to run anything like full. 


time. Consequently, the millers had 
to accept reduced profits. Dealing 
with the technical differences be- 
tween British and American mills he 
said that he was conscious that the 
millers wére taking a great interest 
in technical matters and he thought 
that there would be considerable de- 
velopment in this respect in the next 
year or so. 

Millers were exploring all avenues 
of technical knowledge. It appeared 
that many mills were overdue for 
remodeling and millers wished to 
study carefully all the latest techni- 
cal developments before they engaged 
in the work. 

One point selected for detailed 
criticism by Mr. Read concerned the 
method of dealing with mill exhaust, 
a matter which he considered re- 
quired overhauling. The question of 
wheat conditioning was _ receiving 
close attention and he understood 
that the millers were giving much 
thought to the new pneumatic con- 
veying system. He thought it possible 
that some new plants would be put 
in on that system. 

Mr. Read was impressed with the 
close cooperation existing between 
farmers, grain merchants and millers 
on the question of growing new va- 
rieties of wheat. This was, he de- 
clared, much easier to control in the 
U.S. than in Britain because under 
the American system the millers had 
freedom to buy what they liked when 
they liked. 

After paying tribute to the hos- 
pitality he had received during his 
tour, Mr. Read said that he felt it 
unwise to generalize as far as the re- 
lations between the two countries 
were concerned, but the impression 
he had gained from meeting people 
was that they realized that good will 
and understanding of each other was 
essential, not only for the well being 
of the two countries but for the 
world as a whole. Having seen what 
had been accomplished in America, 
Mr. Read expressed admiration for 
the virility and courage of the peo- 
ple, which he felt sure would com- 
mand success. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PURCHASES ELEVATOR 

WETMORE, KANSAS — Henry 
Lueck, widely known elevator oper- 
ator at Netawaka, Kansas, has pur- 
chased the Continental Grain Co. ele- 
vator here. The elevator under the 
new ownership opened for business 
Sept. 5. John Miller, formerly of 
Muscotah, is the. manager of the ele- 
vator here. Mr. Lueck has operated 
the Netawaka elevator since 1933. 

——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ADDITION TO ELEVATOR 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Work 
is expected to be completed by Oct. 1 
on the two million-bushel addition to 
the Farmers Cooperative Commission 
Co. elevator at Hutchinson. Storage 
capacity of the structure will be in- 
creased to 5,500,000 bu. by the addi- 
tion. 
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SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
Lincoin, Nebraska 














“Hunter’s CREAM” 


‘The Oldest Flour 
Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
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1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 














CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e¢ FLOUR 


440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 
GRETE, NEB. 














Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 
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Estimated 8% 
Under 48 Output 


1949 soybean crop of 202 million 
bushels would be 8% less than the 


large 1948 crop of 220 million bush- 


£, 


Administration points out. 

_ Disappearance of soybeans, Octo- 
ber through June, this season was the 
largest of record and totaled almost 
183 million bushels. A little over 40 
million bushels of soybeans remained 
on July 1 for crushing or export 
during the July-September quarter 
er for carryover Oct. 1. Prices of 
soybeans thus far this season have 
averaged $2.20 bu., or $1.35 bu. un- 
der a year ago. The average loan 
rate for the 1948 crop soybeans was 
$2.18 bu. 

The 1949 soybean crop from pres- 
ent indications will total 19 million 
bushels more than the 1947 crop and 
1 million more than the 1946 crop. 
The reduction from last year’s crop 
is the result mainly of smaller acre- 
age, since yields are well above av- 
erage. The acreage of soybeans for 
harvest for beans in 1949 is esti- 
mated at 9,686,000 acres, a 6% re- 
duction from the 10,311,000 acres har- 
vested in 1948. The crop started un- 
der exceptionally favorable condi- 
tions, and in most areas the weather 
has been almost ideal for its develop- 
ment. The indicated yield per acre 
Aug. 1 was 20.9 bu., compared with 
21.4 bu. in 1948 and the average of 
18.7 bu. an acre. 


July 1 Stocks Large 


Stocks July 1, 1949, totaled a lit- 
tle over 40 million bushels but sub- 
stantial exports have been reported 
since that date. July stocks compare 
with 32 million a year ago and al- 
most 44 million the five-year (1943- 
47) average. Farm stocks ai 9.4 
million bushels were double those of 
a year earlier and were the largest 
July 1 stocks since 1944. Interior mill 
and terminal market stocks were 
more than double those of a year 


els, the Production and Marketing 








PEAVEY PIONEERS — The first 
women to become officers in F. H. 
Peavey & Co. in the history of the 
firm were named recently. Miss 
Elizabeth M. Culhane, right, became 
assistant treasurer in Peavey Eleva- 
tors, and Miss Lillian Johnson, left, 
became assistant secretary of Van 
Dusen Harrington Co. Miss Johnson 
has worked for Van Dusen Harring- 
ton Co. 41 years. She devotes most 
| of her time to personnel work. Miss 
Culhane, cashier and general book- 
keeper for Peavey Elevators, has 
worked for the company 37 years. 
All directors and other officers of 


. the F. H. Peavey & Co. and Van 
* Dusen Harrington Co. were reelected. 
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ago and totaled 9.1 and 3.3 million 
bushels respectively. Processors’ 
stocks totaled 18 million bushels, 5 
million bushels below a year ago and 
10 million below two years ago. 

A good demand for soybean oil and 
record exports of soybeans resulted 
in the largest disappearance of soy- 
beans of record. For the first nine 
months of the season disappearance 
totaled 182.6 million bushels, com- 
pared with 157.1 million in the same 
months of 1947-48 and 165.6 million 
in 1946-47. Crushings as reported by 
the Census Bureau totaled 143 mil- 
lion bushels in the first three quar- 
ters of the season. This is 15 million 
bushels more than in the same 
months last season and 7 million 
more than the previous record in 
1946-47. 

Exports of soybeans have been at 
a record rate, amounting to over 18 
million bushels October through 
June this season. Exports in the pre- 
vious five years averaged 2 million 
bushels. However, exports in 1939 to- 
taled almost 12 million bushels for 
the season. An additional 4 million 
bushels of soybeans have been allo- 
cated for export this season. 

Production of soy flour and grits as 
reported by the Bureau of Census to- 
taled 50,950,000 lb. January through 
June this year. Of. this 4,578,000 Ib. 
were full fat flour and the remainder 
other types. Production of soy flour 
and grits in the October-December 
quarter, calculated from trade re- 
ports, totaled about 50 million 
pounds. Production for the 1947-48 
season totaled 675 million pounds. 
Exports of soy flour by quarters to- 


taled as follows: October-December, © 


1948, 140 million; January-March, 
44 million, and April-June, 14 million 
pounds. This compares with 594 mil- 
lion pounds exported in 1947-48. 

Despite record crushings and rec- 
ord exports, farm prices of soybeans 
in the first 10 months of the season 
have averaged $1.35 bu. less than in 
the same months last season. Prices 
dropped to a low of $2.03 bu. at Illi- 
nois country shipping points in Feb- 
ruary. Reflecting the reduced stocks 
and continued demand, prices ad- 
vanced and at the middle of August 
averaged over $3 bu. In [Illinois 
country shipping points No. 2 yellow 
soybeans averaged $2.50 bu. in July, 
compared with $2.18 in February and 
$3.79 a year ago. The average for 
the first 10 months was $2.34 bu. this 
year, compared with $3.80 a year ago. 
The 1949 crop of soybeans will be 
supported at 90% of the Aug. 15 
comparable price by purchase agree- 
ments as well as commodity loans. 
The July 15 comparable price was 
$2.34 bu. 

Sharply lower oil prices in June 
and July reduced the margin between 
the returns from oil and meal and 
the price of soybeans. Higher prices 
for soybean meal in July made up in 
part for the drop in oil prices. Based 
on Chicago prices the spread between 
the cost of a bushel of soybeans and 
the value of the returns from the 
average output of oil and meal from 
a bushel of soybeans was 21¢ in July, 
compared with 27¢ in June, 32¢ in 
July, 1948, and 47¢ in July, 1947. 
However, the relatively high oil 
prices prevailing at the beginning 
of the season raise tlie season’s av- 
erage so that for the first 10 months 
the spread averaged 46¢. This com- 
pares with an average of 43¢ for the 
1947-48 season and 87¢ for the 1946- 
47 season. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
ELEVATOR WORK BEGINS 
CARROLLTON, MO. — Work has 
started on the new 100,000-bu. eleva- 
tor being built at Carrollton by the 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 

















BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS... 


for 
"Rnead Js the 
Stafy of Life™ 


THE 
~ CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS CO. 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 
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For Better Milling Wheat: 
Analyzed for Baking Strength, 


Call: 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 



















Ash jor LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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Ilinois, Indiana, Wisconsin 


Bakers Plan 


CHICAGO—A three-state joint con- 
vention of the Illinois, Indiana and 
Wisconsin bakers’ associations has 
been scheduled for May 7-9, 1950, at 
the Sherman Hotel here, according 
to a recent announcement. 

Collaborating in the preliminary 
arrangements, after the directors of 
each of these associations approved 
the plan, were the secretaries of the 
organizations: Charles P. Ehlers for 
Indiana, Fred H. Laufenburg for Wis- 
consin- and Thelma Dallas for Illi- 
nois. George Chussler, Bakers Week- 
ly, a director of the Illinois associa- 


Joint Convention 


tion, has been named to serve as 
general chairman. 

Mrs. Louise K. Buell, manager of 
the Bakers Club of Chicago, will han- 
dle all hotel reservations for the 
convention. 

Committees will be appointed soon 
to handle the various details inci- 
dent to program, entertainment and 
the general conduct of the conven- 
tion. Miss Dallas will continue to 
serve as acting secretary for the 
group. Further information may be 
obtained by addressing her in care of 
the Illinois Bakers Assn., 53 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Room 738, Chicago 4. 





Young Industry Men to Appear 
on Grain, Feed Group Program 


ST. LOUIS—One of the most inter- 
esting speaking sessions of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn. 53rd 
annual convention at French Lick, 
Ind., Oct. 9-11, should be the panel 
of four young men of the industry, 
who will be heard Oct. 11 on the 
general subject of “What Is the Out- 
look in the Grain and Feed Business 
for Young Men?” 

Robert Diercks of St. Louis will 
preside at this panel. Speakers will 
be W. C. Theis, Kansas City, in the 
terminal elevator business; Sherell 
Johnson, Linton, Ind., in the retail 
feed business, and James Kile, Kile- 
ville, Ohio, in the country elevator 
business. Many of the veterans of the 
association last year urged that some 
of the young men of the industry be 
worked into the national association 
prominence and the program this year 
has provided a chance for them to 
begin to take‘that leadership. 

Sen. George D. Aiken (R., Vt.) will 
be the leading guest speaker at the 
convention. Other important speakers 
will include Dr. D. Howard Doane of 
the Agricultural Task Force of the 
Hoover Commission; Henry H. Green, 
president of the national association, 
Congresswoman Cecil Harden of In- 
diana, and Maj. H. G. L. Strange, 
Searle Grain Co., Winnipeg. 

The speaker for the dinner spon- 
sored by the National Grain Trade 
Council the evening of Oct. 10 will 
be announced in the near future. 
There will be no banquet speaker this 
year because of the presentation of 
contest prizes, the introduction of 
new officers and an extended length 
of the floor show. 


Resolution Recommendations Asked 

Members of the association have 
been provided with copies of resolu- 
tions adopted at the 1948 conven- 
tion, and are asked to make sugges- 
tions to the Resolutions Committee 
of 1949 as to policy resolutions which 
would be adopted. 

Members of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee this year are: Howard I. Mc- 
Millan, chairman, Minneapolis; Dean 
Evans, Sr., Salina, Kansas; Frank M. 
Schreck, Waterville, Wash.; Price 
Feuquay, Enid, Okla., and Hugh Hale, 
Royal, Iowa. 

Recommendations to the Resolu- 
tions Committee should be addressed 
to the chairman, in care of the Na- 
tional Association in St. Louis. 


Secretaries to Meet 


The Secretaries Circle, including 
secretaries of the 42 associations af- 


filiated with the national association, 
will have an all-day meeting Oct. 9. 
W. D. Flemming of Minneapolis is 
president of the circle. 

The national organizations of grain 
weighmasters and grain inspectors 
will schedule their meetings at 
French Lick. The National Grain 
Trade Councill will hold its regular 
quarterly meeting at French Lick 
Oct. 12. 

Meetings are scheduled on the reg- 
ular convention program for the Na- 
tional Elevator Committee, National 
Retail Feed Committee, National 
Feed Distributors Committee, Uni- 
form Grades Committee, Arbitration 
Appeals Committee, Transportation 
Committee and the National Trade 
Rules Committee. 

The board of directors of the na- 
tional association will hold its an- 
nual meeting the afternoon of Oct. 9, 


to be followed by the annual direc- 
tors’ dinner. The executive commit- 
tee will meet just prior to the board 
meeting. 

The annual golf tournament, 
dropped during the war years, will 
be renewed this year. Playing time 
will be arranged by a golf committee 
including Ralph Cassady of Indian- 
apolis as chairman, R. E. Nye, St. 
Louis, Mo., Fred C. Lovitt, Memphis, 
Tenn., and W. J. Westerman, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Events for Women 


Mrs. James Young of St. Louis, Mo., 
is chairman of a women’s committee 
to arrange tournaments in bridge, 
canasta or other card games the 
women guests desire. Other women™ 
on the committee are Mrs. Herbert 
A. Dyer, Kansas City; Mrs. Robert 
Cargill, Minneapolis; Mrs. Phil Legge, 
Uniondale, Ind.; Mrs. R. D. Jackson, 
Tampa, Fla. and Mrs. Harry Adams, 
St. Louis. 

On the afternoon of Oct. 10, there 
will be a program of interest to both 
men and women, but especially slant- 
ed toward the women guests. This 
session will open with a travel film in 
sound and color, to be followed by a 
style show in which pretty print feed 
bag material will be used for dresses. 
It is a show by a nationally known 
organization, using professional 
models. 

The speaker on the afternoon pro- 
gram will be the Hon. Cecil Harden, 
congresswoman from Indiana. It will 
be the first time that a woman mem- 
ber of Congress has appeared on a 
national association convention pro- 
gram. 

A tournament for women on the 
afternoon of Oct. 11 will see prizes 
offered for winners at bridge, canasta 
and other card games. Women also 
are invited to take part in the bait 
casting tournament. Special prizes 
will be offered for winners among 
the women golfers. 





Express Firm Classifies Bakery 
Products to Expedite Delivery 


CHICAGO—Bakery products have 
been classified as “perishable” goods 
by the Railway Express Agency and 
will be accorded the same attention 
as other perishables at agencies 
where the company operates week- 
ends under the new 40-hour week. 

The decision, an important one to 
bakers shipping or receiving bakery 
products by Railway Express, was 
announced by A. L. Hammell, presi- 
dent of the Railway Express Agency, 
following a request from Arthur Vos, 
Jr., president of the American Bak- 
ers Assn. 

As a result of the 40-hour week 
recently awarded to nonoperating 
railroad employees by a Federal ar- 
bitration board, the Railway Express 
Agency and the nation’s railroads 
are making drastic changes in their 
set-ups and services. Saturday and 
Sunday operations are being cut to a 
minimum. Many small offices will be 
closed over week-ends. Other offices 
will be open to handle “perishable 
goods” only. 

‘Upon learning that bakery prod- 
ucts were not classified as “perish- 
able,” Mr. Vos communicated with 
Mr. Hammell, expressing grave con- 
cern over the agency’s failure to 
properly classify bakery products. 

Mr. Hammell replied, in part: 

“Bakery products considered per- 
ishable and will be accorded same 


attention as other perishables at 
agencies where we operate week- 
ends.” 


Action Suggested by ABA 


“Bakers who ship or receive goods 
by Railway Express should contact 
all express agents at all shipping 
and receiving points,” the ABA sug- 
gested. “They should show Mr. Ham- 
mell’s wire to the agent and inquire 
as to how perishables are to be han- 
died on Saturdays and Sundays. If 
even perishables are not to be han- 
dled because an office is closed, then 
the agent may have some helpful sug- 
gestions as to other methods of han- 
dling shipments. One method would 
be ‘P.O.O.R.’ shipments—i.e., ‘Pre- 
paid put off at owner’s risk.’ 

“Bakers may have to make some 
changes because of this new situa- 


tion. However, ABA’s action has as- ~ 


sured the best possible handling of 
express shipments of bakery products 
on Saturdays and Sundays.” 


———BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CECIL LAMONT REELECTED 
ELEVATOR GROUP LEADER 


WINNIPEG—Cecil Lamont, presi- 
dent of the North-West Line Eleva- 
tors Assn., was reelected by the board 
of directors to that post for his sixth 
term. The election took place last 
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week, following the 45th annual meet- 
ing of the organization. J. G. Fraser 
was reelected vice president. The 
executive committee is composed of 
W. A. Cruse, R. R. Emerson, C. E. 
Hayles, A. S. Leach, H. C. MacGregor 
and W. McG. Rait, chairman. 

The annual report showed that the 
membership of the organization oper- 
ated 3,000 country and terminal eleva- 
tors, serving 200,000 farmer custom- 
ers. Capital investment exceeded $100 
million. 

Directors elected were: W. J. Dow- 
ler, secretary, Parrish & Heimbecker, 
Ltd.; R. R. Emerson, vice president, 
National Grain Co., Ltd.; J. G. Fras- 
er; E. B. Frost, vice president, Ovil- 
vie Flour Mills Co.; W. A. Hastings, 
assistant general manager, Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.; C. E. 
Hayleés, president, Canadian Consoli- 
dated Grain Co., Ltd.; D. C. Pater- 
son, vice president and general man- 
ager, N. M. Paterson & Co., Ltd; 
Charles Kroft, general manager, Mc- 
Cabe Grain Co., Ltd.; Cecil Lamont; 
A. S. Leach, vice president, Searle 
Grain Co., Ltd.; W. S. Robertson, «s- 
sistant general manager, Federal 
Grain, Ltd.; H. C. MacGregor, vice 
president and general manager, Fed- 
eral Grain, Ltd.; W. A. Cruse, presi- 
dent, Western Grain Co., Ltd., and 
W. McG. Rait, president, Pioncer 
Grain Co., Ltd. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATION RATES UPPED 
ON STATE OWNED HOUSE 


BUFFALO—Efforts of Buffalo rep- 
resentatives in the state legislature 
to bring about an increase in grain 
elevating rates charged at the state- 
operated elevator at Oswego, in order 
to end discrimination against Buffalo, 
finally have -proved successful. 

Effective Oct. 1, the Oswego rate 
of %¢ bu. will go up to 1%¢. The 
Buffalo grain elevating rate is 1%¢. 

Legislators, in compliance with the 
wishes of Buffalo grain interests, both 
management and labor unions, have 
sought an increase in the Oswego 
rate for more than a year. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


NEW MEMBER OF BOARD 


CHICAGO—Richard F. Uhlmann, 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, has announced that the board 
of directors has elected Saul M. 
Meltzer, Chicago, to membership on 
the Board of Trade. 


~————BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


85 Countries Take 
Canadian Wheat and 
Flour in 1948-49 


WINNIPEG — In the crop year 
1948-49 Canada exported slight'y 
more than 230 million bushels in the 
form of wheat and flour to 85 des- 
tinations. Thi8 compares with a litt!e 
more than 196 million bushels for the 
1947-48 crop year. 

For the crop year just concluded, 
the total included 48,589,542 bu. in 
the form of flour. The comparab'e 
figure for the year previous was 62.- 
577,513 bu. The 1948-49 totals, a- 
cording to the Statistics Branch of 
the Board of Grain Commissione: s 
included 23,887,630 bu. in the forin 
of flour shipped to the U.K., and 
128,681,049 bu. of wheat to the same 
destinations. 

British Commonwealth countri«s 
combined, took slightly more than 
33 million bushels in the form of. 
flour and almost 151,400,000 bu 
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The following tabulation (sub- 
ject to minor correction), shows the 
guantities of wheat flour and wheat 
exported to various destinations: 















Exports, August, 1948-cJuly, 1949 
nation— Wheat-flour Wheat 
ited Kingdom .... 23,887,630 128,681,049 
7 ES 19,579 1,707,492 
East Africa ... SE SS 
‘South Africa -... 227,462 7,442,891 
Ee kh ries c.g ee ee. 
7 SS aes SS ey omens 
Sierra Leone ........ is) 5-6-1 aes Soe = 
Other West Africa 52 See De aeS 
RR OO Pees 2 Seat 
SE) ogra go ov Pea Bee Se cers 
oS 2,484 11,315,099 
) ers 459,144 wicks mane 
eS So 114,993 PRS Bee" 
eae "6 5 Xt y.- 84 Re apd 2,201,132 
AO Bae be ince 256,320 Pe BS 
eee ews tee 443,655 50 
Mies ose pase 1,175,674 26,278 
Sy (SE coe Sa Sie 554'e 4 eB Ore 6 
Trinijad-Tobago .... 2,276,002 166 
Leeward-Windward . SS 
SE) UM k's bob ep ee ce SS eee 
British Honduras ... 34,758 7,500 
Newfoundland ...... 1,051,992 17 
British Guiana ...... Se ns CAS a 
Azores and Maderia i gee * Fae 
Belgian Congo ...... DEBE Crci wals wae 
Mt “MRR esos ©} sige 210,213 2,398,021 
French Africa ...... BORA L) wc alesse 
0 ee SR |. 2h he sone 
I Ramen >... ap sccame 
Port:.suese Africa .. Semen SS aR 
Spanish Africa ...... SR ae 
SD i DMMER RE has oo oc ss 115,115 445,864 
0 RS ee 350,172 522,666 
Pe@onesia .......... er See 
emo -(ra@m ......... ee 3,568 343,276 
RR ee TP ae ee ee eT Le 912,296 
ED ore eenee: eT REE 
SD NGM ONE ate a's wee” SS aa ee a 448,408 
es t Ge. cles oe BORGES ks ine 
Philippine Islands .. 2,895,134 } ........ 
Port: zuese Asia .... | es SSS 
RRS ee ao ea 50,611 92 
Se C¥esi bis bab 6/4 awe pamela 2,345,067 
ML, GRU ESS bebe sees ch) Meee ree 
BS ) Mee ss ce oie ald 349,304 4,966,932 
EY re bh .°--\ie Nieb ee 
ED AMM ge w'e'w' ee 0 5 771,862 527,345 
LED VERE Tee GS OA noe owes 
ED GMs s bw 0:4 8 0 6 ol) ae 
MY eves vsecece.s 8,237; 779 3,719,246 
OSIM WEM | gee cc asics 34 O00 *> 5. camaaiewn 
The Netherlands .... 97,924 361,066 
EW SMCs veces ek Beha ee pe 957,830 
0 DE ree 93,069 1,631,551 
SWitverland ........ 473,752 5,574,353 
RE ae ee 
Gea Rica ......... 242,190 16,667 
o> ae 598,869 3,000 
Dominican Republic . 176,013 6,008 
French W. Indies .. OS Aen 
GUatemala .......... 4 EET SE age 
eee WEE. Os Sains 
EE ees ae eee 
Honduras ...::..... 12,393 35,833 
COMORES Sec vce. wba ve ees 1,033,870 
Netherlands Antilles. | 5 Ae eer 
NT Os as ware & SAME °..>-cnue-o in’ ek 
ON ae oe Rae | a Wola one 
CQ ess ads” bie clea 500 
El Salvador ........ 44,069 15,000 
United States Oceania ee. ah wend ey 
French Oceania ..... aa hayes ¥e: 
United States— 
Por grind’g in bond ........ 1,978,396 
For Human Cons'p. 281,741 553,756 
Unfit for Hu.c'ns’p. .......0 7,754 
hoe a is a i errr 
Virgin Islands ...... eT Uecls oes 
re SAGs. Segte tee 
NG ee bs tee 00.470 0.9 Dn: > ncsiies en 
Colombia .......... 14,080 64,615 
Bomador ............ 153,310 48,523 
French Guiana ...... |. SR Sewcres 
Netherland Guiana {8 | Geer 
I ae 49 1,199,653 
Venezuela .......... 1,732,262 500 
Grand total ...... 48,589,542 181,500,053 
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EXTENSION OF FREIGHT 
ASSISTANCE PLAN ASKED 


WINNIPEG—J. G. Gardiner, agri- 
culture minister, has been asked to 
extend free freight assistance to feed 
and seed shipments into the drouth 
areas of western Canada. The request 
Was contained in a letter sent to the 
Minister by the North-West Line Ele- 
Vators Assn. A copy of the letter was 
Made public late last week by Cecil 
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Lamont, president of the association. — 

Since 1941 the federal government 
has been paying freight from the lake- 
head on grain shipped to eastern 
feeders, and freight from Alberta on 
grain shipped to British Columbia 
feeders; the free freight policy recent- AFI | 4 Fa 
ly was extended to Newfoundland, the : = 
association said, adding that the cost \ =H bp. 
to the federal government has been = : j Ae | 
$125 million. : 

“We consider that the farmers = 
of western Canada, and particularly 
those in the drouth areas, are deserv- 
ing of the same subsidies that are 
extended to feeders in other parts of 
Canada,” the letter said. 

“It would permit the drouth area 
farmers to retain their essential live- 
stock, to engage in feeding livestock 
and poultry for marketing and to 
carry on dairy operations, at least 
in even competition as to costs with 
farmers and feeders in other parts 
of Canada who now are favored with 
the freight subsidy.” ve 

The North-West Line Elevators j i 4 e «| 
Assn. said the free freight subsidy 
was extended to Newfoundland with- 
out reference to Parliament, and it © 
assumed the government had equal | n 
power to extend the assistance to 
farmers in the prairie drouth area. 
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USED BAGS FOR EXPORT 
GRAIN SAVE U.S. MONEY 


PHILADELPHIA — Grain moving 
through the Port of Philadelphia un- 
der supervision of the Army is cost- 
ing the government a lot less than 
it formerly did. 

The saving is being accomplished 
through the employment of second- 
hand sacks in place of the new ones 
which had been used to top off bulk 
cargoes of wheat, corn, oats, soy- 
beans, etc., to keep them from shift- 
ing at sea. : 

In some instances, the reduced cost 
on a single vessel amounts to more 
than $2,500. That figure multiplied 
by the number of ships leaving here 
for needy countries represents a big 
burden taken from the shoulders of 
taxpayers. 

Maj. James E. Feliz, officer-in- 
charge of the Army Transportation 
Corps office here, said the change 
was made after it was learned that 
unloaders at foreign ports made a 
practice of merely “bleeding” the 
bags, slitting them with a knife, in- 
stead of opening the tops. 

This information led to the con- 
clusion that the sacks required no 
special strength to withstand han- 
dling at the other end of the trip. 

New sacks, he said, were costing 
from 16¢ to 17¢ apiece, with the av- 
erage shipload requiring some 30,000 
to finish it off. Bids were obtained 
from used bag dealers and disclosed 
they were obtainable anywhere from 
$64 to $84 a thousand. 

The savings will become more ap- 
parent during September, he believes, 
since the Army has expanded its ex- 
port program in proportion to the 
growing movement of the grain from 
growing centers. 

Already 18 ships have been booked 
for September loading at the two lo- 
cal grain elevators as compared with 
nine during the full month of August. 
Most of the commodity is destined for 
Germany and France. 
——SREAD' IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

TEXAS ELEVATOR ENLARGED 

FARWELL, TEXAS — An addition 
which will double the capacity of the 
elevator of the J-A Grain Co. has 
been started at Lariat, Texas. The 
elevator, which was built last year, 
will have a new capacity of 12,000 bu. 
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TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 


for Precision Baking 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM | 


4 ‘ lad ¢ t your quotations 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation | 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








“CREMO” r 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 





















WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 


ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 























DEATH OF AN EMINENT MILLER 
—Charles A. Pillsbury, founder of the 
milling company that bears his name, 
died Sept. 17, 1899, age 57. The 
Northwestern Miller devoted many 
columns of space to the career of one 
whom it called America’s foremost 
miller. “For many years,” wrote the 
editor, “he was the absolute head 
and directing power of this great cor- 
poration, and the consummate skill 
and acumen with which he exercised 
this function challenged general ad- 
miration.” But in applying his execu- 
tive skill Mr. Pillsbury gave more of 
his physical energy than could be 
spared. Under doctors’ orders he spent 
the last year of his life in travel and 
relaxation, but the reprieve came too 
late. These paragraphs are selected 
from The Northwestern Miller’s con- 
temporary editorial comment: 

“Easily the foremost figure in the 
American milling trade, known the 
world over where the fame of his 
flour had spread, he might truly be 
called a great Captain of Industry. 
In some respects his capacity for busi- 
ness, when at his best, was marvel- 
ous. He had a genius for accomplish- 
ment, and he drove ahead at his 
task, which was not a task but a 
pleasure to him, with a restless en- 
ergy which suggested a ship pro- 
pelled by an engine too powerful for 
the vessel which contained it. This, 
in fact, is the secret of his sudden 
end. 

“During all the years when he was 
building up his great business, he 
threw himself into his work with the 
sole object of making it successful. 
He spared nothing of his great en- 
ergy and put by no store of his physi- 
cal strength to serve him in the leis- 
ure hours of his old age. He worked 
and lived as one who drew on the 
bank account of his vitality regard- 
less of the effect upon his future. He 
summoned all he had of strength and 
vigor, of brain power, of will and of 
energy, to meet the demands of the 
hour. He gave it all freely and with 
enthusiasm to the day’s work, and 
accumulated no store of strength to 
meet the requirements of the time 
when such a surplus must be needed. 
He was prodigal of his powers and 
never spared them and he lived at 
high pressure through anxious times 
when enormous interests hung in the 
balance, dependent on his judgment. 
Had he been more conservative in the 
expenditure of his nerve and vitality, 
less restless and untiring, he might 
have lived to be an old man, but he 
would not have been Charles A. Pills- 
bury, to whom advancement and ac- 
tivity were as the breath of life. . . 


“Mr. Pillsbury possessed excep- 


tional executive ability, was keen of 
perception, and had wonderful ca- 
pacity for mastering details. Being 
quick to analyze and to see a point, 
his decisions were made with elec- 
trical promptness, even in most mo- 
mentous matters, and with a judg- 


ment that was seldom at fault. In 
speaking before a meeting of opera- 
tive millers a few years ago, he 
stated that each morning just be- 
fore rising, he mapped out a pro- 
gram for the day’s work, and after 
he was once in his office, he did no 
thinking, but was rather guided by 
the impulse of the moment in dis- 
posing of different matters as they 
came up. He chose the morning for 
laying out his work because his mind 
was then the most clear and active. 
To illustrate how promptly he decid- 
ed important questions when occa- 
sion required, the determination to 
provide the Pillsbury A with a steam 
plant may be cited. This mill was 
the first one on the falls furnished 
with steam. Low water was bother- 
ing at the time, and the idea of in- 
troducing steam as auxiliary power 
came into his mind one morning be- 





CHARLES A. PILLSBURY 


(From a Ph Made Shortly Before 


His Death) 


fore he was out of bed. On reaching 
the office, he used the telegraph so 
effectively in obtaining an estimate 
of the cost, etc., that by noon he had 
the plant ordered, the expenditure 
of which was $75,000. The improve- 
ment was arranged for with such ex- 
pedition that all the partners in the 
firm were not aware of the move un- 
til they were advised of its consum- 
mation later in the day... . 

“Mr. Pillsbury’s record in the 
wheat market is famous. He was al- 
ways a bull, and what this has meant 
to the farmers of the Northwest in 
obtaining higher values for their 
wheat, it would be impossible to esti- 
mate in dollars and cents. He was a 
constant and sincere believer in high- 
er prices for wheat and supported 
his convictions with his great force, 
influence and power. The wheat-rais- 
ers of the Northwest owe him a debt 
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of gratitude which they can never— approval; to urge that it be adopted 


repay and which probably few of 
them realize. Mr. Pillsbury’s bullish 
sentiment, his confidence in the fu- 
ture, his optimism, which he always 
declared, were\chiefly responsible for 
the upbuilding of his milling inter- 
ests. It was his very nature to believe 
in higher prices and to contend for 
advanced values. He did not believe 
that a bear could accomplish much, 
and had no part in the doctrine of 
pessimism. Sanguine, hopeful and 
buoyant, he waged many a gallant 
fight against his natural enemy, the 
advocate of lower values, and many 
of his brilliant campaigns are of his- 
torical interest in the trade.” 


We don’t quite know what kind 
of hysteria it is that causes a man 
to become a branny faddist or im- 
pels a branny faddist to jump from 
an airplane in celebration of his 81st 
birthday anniversary, but we are rea- 
sonably sure that when Bernarr Mac- 
fadden, the “body love” natural food- 
ist, made his recent parachute jump 
at Dansville, N.Y., he wasn’t suffer- 
ing from canine hysteria. He pontifi- 
cated, when they got him right side 
up: “You could never. jump with a 
parachute at 81 if you consumed that 
damned white flour.” 


& 3% 3 Once more Congress has 
before it and is believed to be favor- 
ably considering the World Calendar 
Assn.’s CALENDAR REFORM, a 
project that-would make the quar- 
ters of equal length and fix holidays 
on the same day of the week. Each 
quarter would begin on Sunday and 
end on Saturday, containing three 
months, 13 weeks or 91 days. Month- 
dates would always fall on the same 
weekdays, of which there would be 
26 in each month, plus Sundays. 
Each year would begin on Sunday, 1 
January; and the business year would 
begin with Monday, 2 January. To 
even up the oddity of the 365th day 
in the Gregorian calendar, there 
would be a Worldsday or World 
Holiday at the year’s end, on what 
is now Dec. 31. Because Worldsday 
precedes Sunday, the usual -custom 
of celebrating a Sunday holiday on 
Monday would be avoided. Leapyear 
is accounted for by another extra 
following June 30. It, too, would be 
a world holiday, *& # # The 
WORLD CALENDAR is described 
by its proponents as “balanced in 
structure, perpetual in form, har- 
monious in arrangement.” Sen. Estes 
Kefauver of Tennessee introduced a 
bill approving the adoption of the 
World Calendar, S. 1415, in the Sen- 
ate of the 8ist Congress March 28. 
In this bill the President is author- 
ized to instruct delegates of the 
U.S. to international conferences, 
sessions of the United Nations or 
other international bodies, that the 


. World Calendar has this country’s 


on Worldsday, W December (the old 
31 December) 1950, at the significant 
midcenturial turning point; and to 
recommend that 1951 begin on Sun- 
day, 1 January, with the World Cal- 
endar in operation. This bill was re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations for hearings, Sen- 
Tom Connally being the chairman. 
& & & In the 79th Congress a bill 
for the World Calendar, H.R. 7041, 
was introduced by Rep. (now Sen.) 
Karl E. Mundt and seconded by Rep. 
John Kee, now chairman of the 
House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. The bill was reintroduced into 
the 80th Congress as H.R. 1345 by 
Rep. Kee and seconded by Rep. 
Mundt. In the Senate of the 79th 
Congress, Sen. James E. Murray 
introduced S. Res. 318 for the World 
Calendar, and in the 80th Congress 
Sen. Elbert D. Thomas introduced 
S. 1755, which was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. %& J & The second World 
War is believed to have delayed only 
temporarily what is looked upon as 
a movement NOW CERTAIN OF 
EVENTUAL SUCCESS. 
eee 
CCofIAESC, according to a glos- 
sary of alphabetical abbreviations of 
the 200-odd names of international 
organizations with which the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
comes into cgntact, is no other than 
the Coffee Commission of the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil (successor of IACB, Inter-Ameri- 
can Coffee Board). Other depart- 
ments of government doubtless have 
their lists too. Things have got so 
complicated since the primitive days 
of alphabetical .government, back 
there in the first Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, that publishers have to main- 
tain pretty elaborate abbreviation and 
decoding departments. 
ee ¢6 
QUICK QUIZ—With what period 
of the year do you associate the 
House of Bread? You may deduce 
that it is the translation of the 
name of a place and a knowledge of 
the Hebrew language will give the 
required answer of Christmas be- 
cause the House of Bread is the 
meaning of the name Bethlehem. 
e®ee 
“Yield thy poor best, and muse not 
how or why, 
Lest one day, seeing all about thee 
spread, 
A mighty crowd and marvelously 
fed, 
Thy heart break out into a bitter 


cry: 

I might have furnished, I, yea, 
even I, 

The two small fishes and the bar- 
ley bread.”—Frederick Lang- 
bridge, A Cluster of Quict 
v 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Analyzing Dust Collector Systems 
By J. M. MacKenzie 


University of Minnesota 


S 5% of the total wheat ground 

in your mill worth your atten- 

tion? The Research Committee of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
thinks that is worth study and so did 
the seven superintendents who con- 
tributed the data presented in the 
committee’s report, “Some Practical 
and Economic Facts: About Dust Col- 
lection in Flour Mills,” published in 
the August, 1949, Bulletin of the as- 
sociation, and reprinted on page 9a 
of this issue of this journal. 

That report showed the total 
amount of dust collected for each 100 
lb. of flour packed was 7.15 lb. That 
figure is an average of the seven 
mills included in the study and is 
about 5% of the total weight of the 
wheat ground in producing the flour 
packed off. Some mills are handling a 
maximum of 6.4% of the wheat 
ground as dust, based on the maxi- 
mum total reported of 8.9 lb. of dust 
per sack of flour packed. 


Savings May Be Large 

In a 1000-sack mill this means that 
from 5,000 to 9,000 Ib. of dust may 
be handled during 24 hours. The 
AOM Research Committee has care- 
fully analyzed the potential losses 
and the closing paragraphs of its re- 
port emphasize the economic as- 
pects of dust collection. It was the 
observation of the committee that 
increased efficiency of dust collection 
can pay for a sizeable investment 
with the savings in mill products 
which are recovered. 

There are other questions besides 
loss of material which, if answered, 
may lead to some startling results. 
For example, why is one mill han- 
dling so much more dust per sack of 
production in good roll suction than 
another mill grinding the same type 
of wheat? The explanation may lie 
in higher inlet velocities in the ma- 
chines, the use of more air, or grind- 
ing practices that produce more dust. 

The important question is this: 
Why do these conditions exist? The 
practice that contributes to more or 
less. dust in any given system is 
either desirable or undesirable and 
certainly a careful analysis should 
determine the answer. Equally cer- 
tain is the fact that the same prac- 
tice will not be the best for all mills. 

Each miller, therefore, must seek 
the best solution for the conditions 
prevailing in his own mill. : 

The real shocker lies in the amount 
of air handled in relation to the 


weight of wheat ground in the proc- 
ess of making flour. Not that the 400 
lb. of air per bushel of wheat ground 
is too little or too much, but the fact 
that such an amount of air could 
convey all the mill stocks, with air 
to spare, is revealing. 

The average flour mill maintains 
two elaborate, expensive and space- 
consuming systems: One to handle 
the air and dust, and another to 
handle mechanically the mill stocks, 
when the two could be combined in- 
to one system. 

Let’s take a quick look at the 
ledger. On the one hand we would 
have a more expensive installation 
than either the present air-handling 
system or mechanical conveyors when 
considered separately, but certainly 
less than the cost of the two in- 
dependent systems combined. In- 
creased mill power consumption may 
be insignificant. Decreased mainte- 
nance and sanitation costs are tre- 
mendous. Is it worth consideration? 

Here is what the possibilities are 
based on. Using the 400 Ib. of air 
per bushel of wheat ground as a 
starter, and the weight of a cubic 
foot of air at 60° F. as 0.0764 lIb., we 
obtain a figure of 87.3 cu. ft. of air 
for each pound of wheat (400+ (.0764 
X60) =87.3). 

Now the question is: Can we han- 
dle that 1 lb. of material approxi- 
mately 30 times with the 87.3 ft. of 


air? If we accept this approximation 
then we have about 2.91 cu. ft. of 
air to use every time we handle that 
pound of stock (87.3+-30=2.91). . 

W. G. Hudson, in the most recent 
edition of his book, “Conveyors and 
Related Equipment,” gives a formula, 
based on actual installations, for 
cubic feet of air per pound of 0.03 Xx 
specific weight per cubic foot of the 
solid material (not bulk density). 


Ratio of Air to Dust 


Assuming about 30 lb. per cubic 
foot as the average specific weight 
of mill stocks, we get a requirement 
of 0.9 cu. ft. per pound of material 
handled. 

These figures merely indicate the 
possibilities without anticipating the 
difficulties, but going a step further, 
let us consider the question of in- 
creased power consumption. Follow- 
ing Hudson again, his figures would 
seem to indicate that we might an- 
ticipate a power consumption for the 
combined systems equivalent to the 
sum of the power consumptions for 
each of the present systems, plus 
50% of the power required for me- 
chanically conveying the solids. Com- 
pare this with the potential sav- 
ings in maintenance of elevators and 
conveyors, not to mention the sav- 
ings in reduced sanitation costs. 

The results of a survey of the dust 
collection system in a particular mill 
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A suggested form for use in recording data obtained in a survey of dust- 
collecting systems 


can be immediate and practical with- 
out rebuilding the mill. In visits with 
two of the mill superintendents who 
contributed the results of the studies 
of their mills to the Research Com- 
mittee, both men were enthusiastic 
about the value of the information 
gained from direct observation and 
measurement of conditions in the 
dust collection systems in their mills. 
One very good example of imme- 
diate benefit is given in the story of 
the miller with a new packer installa- 
tion in the mill. The suction system 
was working so sell that dust was 
practically eliminated on the packer 
floor. The light came, however, when 
the dust systems were surveyed and 
it was found that an unreasonable 
amount of good patent flour was be- 
ing sucked away at an unreasonable 
amount at the packer. The suction 
was immediately reduced and some 
unexplainable discrepancies in flour 
yield and pack-off disappeared. 


Survey of System Essential 


Before changes in existing equip- 
ment can be planned or before new 
equipment can be properly selected, 
the miller must have some idea of 
the quantity of both air and dust to 
be handled. The AOM Research Com- 
mittee report points out that these 
studies show a wide variation in 
pounds of dust recovered per sack 
of flour packed off. Any specific dol- 
lars-and-cents figures must, there- 
fore, be based on the individual mill 
and it would be ridiculous to write 
any one fixed rule or formula and 
say, “This is the way it should be,” 
because of the wide variations in ex- 
isting systems, machines, methods of 
milling, etc. 

The question then is, “How can a 
miller find out in his own mill just 
how much of the mill products are 
being handled as dust and how much 
dust is being lost through inefficient 
collecting equipment?” 

While air handling and dust con- 
trol are complex problems requiring 
specialized knowledge for the most 
efficient and economical installation, 
it is still the miller’s responsibility 
to tell the engineer what he needs 
to carry out his plan for milling. 
The engineer can then design the 
system to provide the desired amount 
of air and collect the dust to be 
handled at a minimum cost. The mill- 
er, however, remains the final check- 

(Continued on page 23a) 
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VALUE OF EN 


dramatically reaffirme 


ETTER bodies—healthier bodies, 

more alert minds, lower tuber- 
culosis and over-all death rates, 
sharply reduced infant mortality — 
improvement in both the quantity 
and quality of life—these are the 
established rewards of enrichment 
carried out on a national level. 

These were the findings of fact in 
the large-scale Newfoundland ‘Nu- 
tritional Surveys,* conducted by an 
international group of scientists 
prominent in nutrition. 

Here is clear-cut reaffirmation of 
the far-reaching value of enrich- 
ment to the national health. Here 
also is a challenge to every miller. 
The Millers of America have the 
enviable opportunity and great re- 
sponsibility of bringing more buoy- 
ant health and increased physical 
and mental vigor to the people of 
America—through Enrichment. 


*These surveys were supported by the 
Newfoundland Government, the New- 
foundland Tuberculosis Association, the 
individual investigators, and Merck & 
Co., Inc. (The Canadian Medical Associa- 
tion Journal, March 1945 and April 1949.) 


Summaries of the findings of these surveys 
are available on request. 


* * * 


Nutrition —a Human and 
Economic Force 


“Health is defined in the World Health 
Constitution as follows: ‘Health is the 
complete state of physical, mental and 
social well-being, not just freedom from 
disease and infirmity.’ 

“‘What can nutrition do? It can pro- 
long life, give better bodies; make people 
happier, give them greater economic 
status; provide opportunity for greater 
social significance.” 

— National Health Assembly, 
May 1-4, 1948 






Millers of America 
Given a Great 
Responsibility and 
Opportunity 














MERCK ENRICHMENT 
MIXTURES 


When you enrich with Merck Mixtures, you know that your customerr’ 
faith is fully protected. Merck Mixtures are smooth and free-flowing, 
ensuring accuracy and uniformity of enrichment. These mixtures were 
developed in the same Merck organization that pioneered in the 
research and large-scale production of thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, 
and other important vitamins. Merck knows vitamins, 


MERCK & CO., Inc. Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. ¢ Philadelphia, Pa. * St. Louis, Mo. « Elkton, Va. 
Chicago, Ill. ¢« Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited Montreal « Toronto °¢ Valleyfield 





STOCKS ARE CARRIED AT: Buffalo, N. Y. e Rahway, N. J. “ St. Louis, Mo. 
Dallas, Texas * Knoxville, Tenn. * Nashville, Tenn. ¢ Philadelphia, Pa. * Chicago, lil. 
Seattle, Wash. ¢ Kansas City, Mo. © Los Angeles, Calif. © Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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-EDITOR’S NOTE—The following 
‘appeared originally in a re- 
q issue of jhe British milling jour- 
he ¥ ¥ 

“ TUDIES of the rate of gain in 
moisture content by wheat im- 
iw mersed in water have been made 
yy Swanson and Pence (1930), Nuret 
(1930), Dillman (1930), Frazer and 
faley (1932), Haltmeter (1937) and 
Jerd (1937). 

The effects of periods of immersion 
shorter than one minute may con- 
yeniently be discussed separately 
from those of longer periods. 


PART I 
The “Pick-Up” of Water by Wheat 
Immersed for Short Periods and the 
Effects of Varying Centrifugal Force. 

Experiments on short immersion 
periods are interesting in relation to 
commercial practice in preparing 
wheat for milling. In discussing them, 
the residuum of firmly held water 
left after centrifuging the wheat may 
for convenience be called the “pick- 
up.’ In this paper, the pick-up is 
expressed as a percentage of the ini- 
tial weight of the wheat: it equals 
100 (a-b)/100-a, where a’and b are 
the final and initial percentage mois- 
ture contents respectively. 

The effect of variation in applied 
centrifugal force upon removal of 
water from wet wheat is shown in 
Fig. 1, obtained from experiments in 
these laboratories on Manitoba wheat 
(mixed grades), initially at 125% 
moisture content. Five-gram  sub- 
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The Research Association of British Flour nee. 
Cereals Research Station, 
St. Albans, England 


The effect of increase in centrifugal 
effect is at first marked but becomes 
small after about 600. The degree of 
removal of superficial water given 
by a centrifugal effect of 1,000 may 
roughly be equalled by rolling the 
wet grains fairly firmly between blot- 
ting paper. This operation may be 
done on normal grain, after short 
periods of immersion, without danger 
of removal or loss of parts of the 
bran coat provided that the grains 
are not allowed to rub against each 
other. 

Some results in the literature have 
evidently been obtained at centrifugal 
effects much below 1,000. This applies 
to the experiments of MHaltmeier 
(1937) which were carried out by 
centrifuging samples in a constant 
manner stated to be less vigorous 
than that in commercial operation. 
This afforded a pick-up of 9.1% 
following half-a-minute’s immersion 
of German wheat at 20° C., a figure 
which is almost double that corre- 
sponding to thorough removal of su- 
perficial water. To a smaller extent, 
the remark applies to the determina- 
tions of Swanson and Pence (1930) 
and of Frazer and Haley (1932), 
from whose data it appears that the 
centrifugal effect used was slightly 
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lished work which relates to them is 
obscured by the centrifugal effect de- 
scribed and probably also by the fac- 
tor of a lapse of a relatively long 
period between immersion and full 
application of centrifugal force, dur- 
ing which the wheat continued to ab- 
sorb loosely adherent water. Thus, 
one publication shows 4-5% as the 
smallest pick-up observed after 
momentary immersion whereas the 

true pick-up is actually only about a 

quarter of this. 

Determinations in these laborator- 
ies of the pick-up by No. 1 Manitoba 
wheat during short periods of immer- 
sion in water at 60° F. are shown in 
Table 1. The wheat was initially at 
13% moisture content; the centrifu- 
gal effect was 1,000. 

Table 1—Pick-up (expressed as percentage 
of initial weight of wheat) by No. 1 
Manitoba wheat initially at 13% moisture 
content immersed for brief periods in 
water at 60° F. 

Period of immer- 
sion (seconds). 4 

Pick-up (percent- 
age of initial 


weight of 
wheat) 


10 15 30 45 60 


1.2 24 2.7 3.2 3.6 3.7 


The immersion of wheat in water 
in commercial milling practice has 
one or both of two purposes: (a) 
cleansing the wheat by washing it, 
(b) increasing the moisture content 
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Fig. 1—Pick-up of water by wheat after immersion for 


5 minutes at 16° ©. (60.8° F.) followed by application 


of various degrees of centrifugal force. 


Samples coritained in wire baskets 
were immersed for five minutes in 
water at 16° C. (61° F.). They were 
then placed in closed containers, in 
which there was room for drainage 
of freed water, spun at different 
Speeds and finally reweighed. The 
applied centrifugal effect, C (the ra- 
tio of centrifugal force to gravity), 
may be calculated from the formula 
C=DN’/5,866 where N is the number 
of revolutions per minute and D is 
the orbital diameter in feet, i., D 
is the diameter of the effective path 
of the wheat in the centrifuge. In 
these experiments, D was 14 inches. 

Providing precautions are taken to 
excludé loss by evaporation, pro- 
longation of the period of centrifug- 
ing beyond half-a-minute at any 
given speed does not increase the 
extent of water removal, but it will 
be seen from Fig. 1 that the pick-up 
falls (i.e., the degree of water re- 
moval rises) with increasing centri- 
fugal effect up to about 1,000, be- 
coming constant above that figure. 
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Fig. 2—Effect of period immersion on water absorption 


by wheat and by bran. 


under 300. Results obtained in these 
laboratories with a centrifugal effect 
of 275 agreed with those of Frazer 
and Haley. 

Although periods shorter than one 
minute are important in respect of 
commercial practice, the little pub- 
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of hard, dry wheat as a stage in ‘‘con- 
ditioning”’ it for milling. 

Frazer and Haley state that in 
their experiments one minute’s im- 
mersion was comparable with the 
period of contact of wheat with ex- 
cess water in wheat washing. This 
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e of Water Penetration Into the Wheat Grain 


refers to America, where dry, hard 
wheat is mostly milled. In British 
practice, the period of immersion used 
is of the order of 10-20 seconds, -or 
with the employment of a special 
additional machine, just over one 
minute. When dealing with home 
grown wheat, the difficulty is that the 
initial moisture content is often at 
least as high as is suitable for mill- 
ing, and the pick-up in washing must 
be substantially removed by subse- 
quent drying using heat. With such 


_ wheat, therefore, the pick-up during 


washing and whizzing should be min- 
imized, and the figures in Table 1 
have particular interest in relation to 
those obtained in practice. 

Lockwood (1945) states that, in the 
ordinary washing plant, the amount 
of water absorbed varies from 1% 
to 3%, according to the type of 
wheat, the period of immersion and 
the amount of feed in relation to the 
rated capacity of the whizzer. These 
figures no doubt relate to the differ- 
ence in moisture content before and 
after washing and correspond to in- 
crements of approximately 1.75 and 
3.6 if expressed as percentages of the 
initial weight of wheat. It should 
be noted that whilst these figures 
appear reasonably in line with those 
of Table 1, they include an unknown 
but probably appreciable drying ef- 
fect of an induced current of air in 
addition to the centrifugal effect 
proper. (In laboratory experiments, 
the effect of evaporation per se has 
been excluded.) In the writer’s ex- 
perience, however, some commercial 
plants operate with lower efficiencies 
of separation, the pick-up by, for 
example, high grade Manitoba wheat 
of 13% moisture content being of the 
order of 5%. A similar order was 
found by Herd (1937) in tests on 
commercial plants. In two cases 
where the wheat was fed with water 
directly into the whizzer base, in 
order to minimize the period of im- 
mersion, the pick-up found by the 
writer was 2.5-3.0%. 

Little further comment can _ be 
made without a special study of com- 
mercial whizzers. Use of the given 
formula suggests that the centrifugal 
effect employed may be lower than 
200, but perhaps the formula is not 
fully applicable to a- commercial 
whizzer where the wheat is flung 
against a stationary screen. The writ- 
er recently found the results with a 
commercial whizzer to be equivalent 
to those obtained in ‘the laboratory 
with a centrifugal effect of 250-300. 
Here again, an unknown allowance 
is required for drying by the air 
current induced in the commercial 
machine but excluded in the labora- 
tory apparatus. No consideration has 
been given to the period of passage 
of the wheat through the whizzer or 
to variation in this period. It does, 
however, appear that wheat leaving 
some commercial whizzers may con- 
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Fig. 3—Penetration of water into decorticated grains and | Fig. 4—Penetration of water into ordinary wheat grains 
(right-hand column) ordinary wheat grains, after various _ and (discontinuous outlines) decorticated grains, im- 
| mersed for various periods at different temperatures. 


periods of immersion. 
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tain at least 1% more water than” 


that optimally centrifuged without 
air drying; this difference would be 
materially increased if air drying fol- 
lowed both processes. 

This position has been advanta- 
geous in dealing’ with dry, hard 
wheats where maximum. pick-up of 
water has°been desired, the function 
of the whizzer being essentially to 
make the wetted wheat suitable for 
mechanical handling. The case ap- 
pears to be different. when it is nec- 
essary to wash comparatively damp 
or soft wheat. Here it is essentially a 
choice between removing a certain 
amount of water either mechanical- 
ly. or by means of heated air; a me- 
chanical method, if practicable, 
should be preferable. 


PART II 
Longer Beriods of Immersion 


Results obtained in these labora- 
tories for the pick-up by wheat im- 
mersed in water for -various periods 
up to three hours are shown in Fig. 
2..The curves show the values for 
pick-up, corresponding to various pe- 
riods of immersion, expressed in all 
cases as percentages of the initial 
weight of wheat at an initial mois- 
ture content of 13%. Curves A and B 
relate to No. 1 Manitoba wheat im- 
mersed in water at 80° F. and 60° F. 
respectively. The data were obtained 
using the laboratory centrifuge with 
a centrifugal effect of 1,000. To avoid 
confusion, data obtained with a cen- 
trifugal effect of 275 are not shown 
in Fig. 2, but the curve for data so 
obtained at 60° F. is parallel to 
curve B and at a vertical distance 
above it corresponding to 1.2% in 
pick-up (in good agreement with the 
data of Fig. 1). It is practically iden- 
tical with a curve plotted from the 


data of Frazer and Haley (1932). . 


Curves plotted from the data (for 
50° F. and 77° F.) of Dillman (1930), 
after recalculation to a 13% initial 
moisture content basis, appear to lie 
in reasonable positions below curves 
A and B respectively of Fig. 1. This 
agrees with the writer’s observations 
oh the similar extents of removal of 
surplus water by rolling grain be- 
tween blotting paper and by apply- 
ing a centrifugal effect of 1,000. Dill- 
man used 12-gram samples which he 
rolled in a towel and rubbed between 
blotting paper for a half minute after 
immersion. 

The curves in Fig. 2 show three 
features: (1) A rapid initial pick-up of 
4-5% water. (2) An immediately fol- 
lowing fairly short period, from about 
2-12 minutes, during which the rate 
of pick-up is falling. This period 
passes into the next, very distinct 
stage: (3) A long period of much 
slower but relatively steadily main- 
tained absorption. This portion of the 
curve is nearly linear. Thus, in a 
case where in eight minutes from the 
commencement of immersion the 
pick-up by the grain was 8%. (=1% 
per minute), in the next 50 minutes 
its additional gain was 4% (=—0.08% 
per minute). During the still later 
period of 94 minutes, beginning at 70 
minutes from the start of immersion, 
the addition gain was 5.6% (=—0.06% 
per minute). 

The general features of these 
stages in the absorption curves have 
been found by all the workers cited, 
though stage 2 appears to be less 
evident when less severe centrifug- 
ing has been used. Some workers 
(Nuret, Swanson, Haltmeier, Herd) 
have pointed out the fact (shown also 
by curves A and B of Fig. 2) that 
stage 1 is substantially unaffected 
by temperature change. It has been 
confirmed in these laboratories that 
the effect on pick-up in 30 seconds’ 
immersion is hardly affected by tem- 





perature variation within the range 
of practical interest (60-80° F.). 

The marked effect of temperature 
on stages 2 and 3 is evident from 
curves A and B and Fig. 2 and has 
been previously shown by Swanson 
and Pence (for the range 43-104° F.), 
by Haltmeier and by Dillmar 

Curve C of Fig 2 shows the pick- 
up by a soft French wheat. It was 
formerly thought that soft wheats 
absorbed water more readily than 
hard but comparison of curves B and 
C for No. 1 Manitoba and French 
wheats respectively, both at 60° F., 
shows that the Manitoba absorbed 
about 1.3 times as much water as the 
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showed that vitreous grains did not 
absorb water differently from starchy 






Fig. 2 is that the rapid initial pick-up 
sonds with immediate seizure 

_ of water by the bran, or outer layers 
of the. grain, and that the subse- 
quent slower pick-up represents 
penetration into the interior. The 
broad idea of such a mechanism has 
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train laboratories on bran immersed in are the rapid rate at which a very 
that Bailey (1925) states: water at 66° F. and centrifuged in high proportion (about 80%) of wa- 
nsid- dry wheat is moistened, as the same way as the wheat samples. ter is taken up and, after allowing 
toba, tempering or conditioning Table 2—Pick-up of water by bran im- for the loss of soluble matter, the 
n, in the added moisture is rap-  mersed for various times in water at maintenance of this proportion on 
itoba _ idly absorbed by the outer or branny Duration of t t prolongation of the period of immer- 
- the layers of the kernel, and slowly pene- OS pe gl ee es %, sion. To these should be added the 
_ trates into the endosperm. Sh WM 5 i5 vases vice 80.4 6.6 fact that the absorption by bran, in 
1 the . The extent to which the capacity sity oo tr teeeresees ap . four-minute periods of immersion, 
s in of the bran itself could enable it to } nr. 17% min. ....). 814 118 was found to be unaffected by varia- 
k-up _ operate in the way imagined does not, ‘. nr, -d min. os Fees $3.8 i.e tion in temperature within the range 
izure however, appear to have been inves- Saini td anette: ecchauen: hls ax wedi 60-100° F. This is qualitatively con- 
lyers tigated. The writer does not know of original weight of bran (after correcting Sistent with the mechanism so far 
ibse- of any published data on the absorp- ‘or percentage of soluble matter and a lit- pictured. 
sents tive power of bran corresponding to aiberaeainas of oeeaie. Remar origina! Since, however, the quantity of 
The the data for pick-up by grain. Table weight of bran) removed by water. bran taking part must be about 
. has 2 shows such data obtained in these The immediately interesting points 10.5% of the weight of the grain’*, 
44 : 47 — 
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the immediate absorptive capacity 
represented is 80% of 10.5%, or 8.4%, 
expressed on the initial weight of 
the grain. This is shown by the dis- 
continuance line D in Fig. 2. It is 
apparent that the capacity represent- 
ed is about double the initial rapid 
pick-up by the actual wheat. In the 
first case, both sides of the bran 
are exposed to the water; in the 
second case, where the bran is in its 
natural position around the grain, 
only the outer surface is exposed. The 
inference, therefore, is that only half 
the thickness of the bran is taking 
part in the initial pick-up by the 
grain and that there must be a bar- 
rier to water-movement situated 
about midway through the bran. 
This postulation of the position of 
the barrier involves the assumption 
that the water-absorbing power of 
the inner and outer parts of the bran 
are similar. From experiments in 
these laboratories, this appears to be 
the case; the pericarp (outer layers 
amounting to about 4% of the 
grain by weight) was found to have 
a rapid pick-up of the same order 
as that of the entire bran. The aleur- 
one layer, on the one hand, and all 
the remaining exterior layers, on the 
other, are nearly equal in propor- 
tion by weight (Booth, Carter, Jones 
and Moran, 1941; Hirton, 1947). The 
indication is, therefore, that the bar- 
rier to water-movement lies just out- 
side the aleurone layer—in the posi- 
tion of the hyaline or nucellar layer. 
The suggestion that it may be the 
hyaline layer is supported by the 
work of Haltmeier (1933). Haltmeier 
found that potassium thiocyanate 
solution (whose movement was de- 
tected by means of ferric chloride 
solution sprayed*on subsequently cut 
sections of the grain) was unable to 
penetrate the bran around most of 
the grain until, after suitable chemi- 
cal treatment, successive layers of 
the bran down to and including the 
hyaline layer had been removed. The 


‘solution then penetrated the grain 


relatively readily. The rate of this 
penetration appears from work in 
these laboratories, to be described 
presently, to have been similar to 
that of pure water into the endo- 
sperm. 
PART III 
Tracing the Movement of Water 
Inside the Grain 

The data given suggest a rapid 
pick-up by the layers outside the 
hyaline layer, followed by slow pene- 
tration inwards. They do not show 
whether the penetration of the in- 
ner bran is the main obstacle or 
whether the penetration of the endo- 
sperm itself is slow. The words “inner 
bran” include the aleurone layer, 
which normally remains firmly at- 
tached to the inner surfaces of the 
bran coats obtained by milling, al- 
though botanically it is not part of 
the bran. 

Attempts have been made to mark 
the progress of water movement by 
using solutions of dyes or substances 
capable of developing color. These, 
however, are per se of doubtful value 
because of uncertainty that penetra- 
tion by the solution resembles that 
by pure water. A useful step was 
made by Ugrimoff (1933), a Russian, 
working at the Ecole Francaise de 
Meunerie in Paris. He cut sections 
of grains which had been immersed 
in water and exposed the cut sec- 
tions to iodine vapor at room tem- 
perature, having previously shown 
that endosperm is variously colored 


*Proportion of bran in the wheat grain 
taken as 12.5% (Booth, Carter. Jones and 


Moran, 1941) and diminished by 1/6 as an 
allowance (Scott, 1936) for the proportion 
contained in the crease, which cannot take 
part in the pick-up im brief periods of 
immersion. 











Bulls are color-blind. Scientists have 
disproved the theory that they “see 
red.” Famous matadors agree that 
when “El Toro” blows his top at sight 
of a waving red cape, it’s the waving 
... not the red ... that riles him. 
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Another popular misconception is the 
belief among some makers of sauer- 
kraut that they must use the very 
coarsest crystals of salt. Scientists 
know that light, bulky salt (such as 
Diamond Crystal’s grain for the pur- 
pose) spreads more easily in the vat. 
This results in uniform salt distribu- 
tion and much better control of sauer- 
kraut fermentation. 


DO YOU WANT FACTS? 


For sauerkraut or any other “salt 
minded” product, Diamond Crystal 
has just the right grain and grade for 
you. If you want facts about salt re- 
quirements for your processes, just 
write our Technical Director, He’ll 
gladly recommend the correct grade 
and grain of Diamond Crystal Salt for 
best results. Diamond Crystal, De- 
partment A-16, St. Clair, Michigan. 
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by the vapor as its moisture content 
is increased from about 12 to 22%. 
Only at and above the latter figure 
does the stain become dark lilac in 
color. By following the progress of 
this coloration, after immersion of 
wheat in water for various periods 
at room temperature (65 to 68 de- 
grees F.), Ugrimoff showed that sub- 
stantial entry of water into the en- 
dosperm in the first place only be- 
gan in the neighborhood of the germ. 
During the first four or five hours 
it was confined to the half of the 
grain containing the germ (the 
“germ end”). The moisture content 
of the rest of the grain (the beard 
end) meanwhile increased relatively 
slowly and required nine hours’ im- 
mersion to attain the value which 
had been reached by the germ end 
in about half the time. The slow en- 
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try of water into the endosperm of 


reached by Swanson and Pence (1930) 
from data on the relative rates of 
pick-up by grains which, prior to im- 
mersion in water, had been partially 
coated with waterproof varnish. 
Their data indicated that entry. of 
water through the bran occurred 
most readily near the germ but by 
no means exclusively there. 

In order to answer the question 
as to the relative difficulties of pene- 
tration of bran and of endosperm, 


Ugrimoff’s method was applied in — 


these laboratories to decorticated 
wheat grains. These had been pre- 
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viously prepared by careful scraping 
(under magnification) until -the 
aleurone layer had been removed, 
leaving the endosperm (except that 
near the crease) exposed. The first 
two columns of diagrams in Fig. 3 
show longitudinal and transverse sec- 
tions of such decorticated grains 
after immersion in water at 60° F. 
for the periods shown. On removal 
from the water the grains were freed 
from superficial water by means of 
filter paper and sectioned, the longi- 
tudinal sections being cut as shown 
by the discontinuous line in the 
smaller diagrams at the top of Fig. 3. 
The cut surfaces were then exposed 
to iodine vapor at room temperature, 
the appearance obtained being repre- 
sented by the diagrams and explana- 
tory wording in Fig. 3. The right- 
hand column of Fig. 3 shows the 
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rable appearances of sections 
longitudinally through the 
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erease) of ordinary grains (undecorti- 

- cated grains). 
Comparison 


_ diagrams for decorticated and un- 
- decorticated grains shows that pene- 
tration of water through the endo- 
_ sperm is much less slow than that 
through the bran, which therefore 
_ js responsible for the extreme slow- 


of ‘the corresponding 


ness of absorption of water by im- 


_-mersed grain at ordinary tempera- 
% tures.** 

' Transverse sections of decorticat-~ 
ed grains appear similar whether 


cut in the middle of the grain or 
near the germ; the extent of pene- 
tration of the endosperm was dis- 
tinetly greater round the sides and, 
especially, around the back of the 
grain, than at the face of the cheeks. 
There was no entry near the crease. 
Thus, although the penetrability of 
the endosperm, differs in various 
narts of the cross section, it ap- 
pears to be uniform from end to end 
of the decorticated grain. The readier 
bsorption of water near the germ 
end of whole grain is, therefore, due 
‘o differences in the bran coats and 
ot to endosperm differences. 
Incidentally, studies were made of 
series of longitudinal sections of 
vhole grains, which had been im- 
versed for 1% hours at 60° F. The 
sections were cut at successive small 
distances from the axis of the grain 
nd exposed to iodine vapor. They 
showed that similar relatively rapid 
penetration occurred all round the 
im of the germ. This is of interest 
in connection with the following facts. 
altmeier found that thiocyanate so- 
ution penetrated freely only through 
the bran coats around the rim of 
the germ; it has already been men- 
tioned that he found the hyaline lay- 
er Was a barrier to the passage of 
this solution. It is well known that 
the germ is surrounded by all the 


- layers of the bran except the aleurone 


and hyaline layers, which terminate 
near the rim of the germ. All these 
facts support the suggestion already 
made that the hyaline layer is the 
main barrier to water entry. into 
the grain. 

Experiments, as illustrated’ in Fig. 
3, were made on grains of No. 1 
Manitoba, of Durum and of Persian 
wheat, the initial moisture contents 
being respectively, 13.0, 13.1 and 
10.5%. The rates of entry into these, 
and also into decorticated vitreous 
grains taken from English Square- 
heads Master wheat (14.4% mois- 
ture content), were generally simi- 
lar. With starchy grains from the 
same English sample, the penetra- 
tion was about 25% faster but there 
was considerable variation amongst 
individual grains. The endosperm of 
some starchy grains of Australian 
wheat was found to he rather more 
easily penetrated than that of the 
starchy English. 

The Effect of Higher Temperatures 

In view of the marked effect of 
moderate heat in conditioning wheat 
for milling, experiments similar to 
Ugrimoff’s were made with No. 1 
Manitoba wheat at_higher tempera- 
tures (110 and 140° F.) and, at 110° 
F., decorticated grains were also 
studied. At these temperatures great- 
er variation occurs in behavior of 
individual grains and a considerable 
number was examined in order to 
form the average representation 
shown in Fig. 4. The diagrams with 


**Since this paper was written, Babbitt 





(1949) has shown that the rates of absorption’ 


of water vapor by ordinary and decorticated 
grains respectively, appear to be similar. 
The implications of the present writer’s 
observations must be restricted to the entry 
of liquid and not applied to considerations 
of vapor movement. 
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discontinuous lines represent decorti- 
cated grains; those with solid lines, 
ordinary grains. 

Comparison of the diagrams for 
ordinary grains at 110 and 140° with 
that at 65° F. (in the lower left- 
hand part of Fig. 4), shows the great 
increase in rate of absorption of 
water by the whole grain, and also 
the change in mechanism of entry, 
as the temperature rises. The pene- 
trability of the whole bran coat is 
greatly increased, the penetration at 
the beard end and elsewhere becom- 
ing more significant in relation to 
that near the germ. The rate of 
penetration through the endosperm 





is still more markedly increased. (the 
decorticated grain is penetrated more 
extensively in 25 minutes at 110° 
than in 90 minutes at 65° F.), the 
penetration through the bran re- 
maining relatively the slower proc- 
ess. The penetration into the endo- 
sperm near the back of the grain 
tends to be more rapid than that in 
the cheeks. 

The writer acknowledges gratefully 
extensive help by J. Thomlinson, G. 
J. Baker and J. E. Miller in the ex- 
perimental work described. 


Summary 
In centrifuging wheat, previously 
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wetted by immersion, the increase 
in extent of water removal with in- 
creasing centrifugal effect (c.e.) is 
initially considerable, small after 600 
and negligible at a centrifugal ef- 
fect of 1,000. The residuum of added 
water held is the “pick-up.” The 
pick-up at first increases very rap- 
idly with increasing immersion pe- 
riod. For an immersion period of 
one minute, the pick-up by No. 1 
Manitoba wheat is of the order of 
4% (expressed on initial weight of 
wheat at 13% moisture content) and 
is insignificantly affected through 
temperature variation. 

The pick-up may be restricted in 
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“the laboratory to. about 1% through 
limiting the immersion period to a 
” few seconds. In the commercial wash- 
ing of relatively moist wheat, the 
pick-up is desirably minimized and 
short immersion periods are em- 
ployed, but the pick-up is often rela- 
tively large, presumably owing to 
whizzer inefficiency. 

With increase in immersion period 
from two to 12 minutes, the rate 
of increase in pick-up decreases mark- 
edly, and a stage of relatively slow, 
steadily maintained, absorption fol- 
lows. This corresponds to penetra- 
tion into the interior of the grain; 
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it is greatly affected by temperature 
variation. Consideration of the pick- 
up by bran, in relation to that by 
the grain in short immersion pe- 
riods, indicates that the layers re- 
sponsible for the initial rapid seizure 
of water by wheat are contained in 
the outer half of the bran’s thick- 
ness. This and other evidence cited 
suggests that the hyaline layer is an 
obstacle to entry of water. 
Experiments on immersed decorti- 
cated grains showed that the rate 
of penetration through the endo- 
sperm is potentially much quicker 
‘than that through the bran as a 


whole. The latter (determined by 
that through the hyaline layer) re- 
mains the factor controlling water 
entry into immersed grain at all tem- 
peratures up to 110° F. 
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Pointers for 
Painters 


A professional painter has these 
suggestions to make to speed up a 
painting job: 

Do not take a full bucket of paint 
when painting from a ladder. He lists 
four reasons: If you should happen 
to drop the bucket, you will not lose 
as much paint; you need not be as 
careful in handling the paint, hence 
you can work faster; if you must use 
your hands for some other purpose, 
you can place the paint brush upright 
in the inside of the bucket; and, most 
important of all, when dipping the 
brush into the paint, you cannot dip 
too deep into the paint. 

Another of the painter’s tricks of 
the trade is to mix paint with putty 
when glazing windows. He uses paint 
of the same color as used on the win- 
dows so that it will not be necessary 
to paint the putty after it is in place. 
He also suggests that putty can be 
made to adhere better by first clean- 
ing the window frames and adding a 
coat of paint before using the paint- 
mixed putty. Allow the paint to be- 
come almost dry and then apply the 
paint-putty combination. The putty 
will stick to the frame much better. 

And: finally, the expert says that 
the putty will stick much better if 
some clearance is allowed for between 
the window pane and the frame. He 
says to cut the panes for a loose fit, 
which will allow for a greater boni- 
ing surface for the putty. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
article is the text of a report pre- 
sented by the Research Committee of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
at the organization’s 1949 convention. 
The report was prepared by H. O. 
Olsby, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Alton, Ill., and presented by George 
J. Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. It is reprinted from the 
Bulletin of the AOM. 
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the milling industry that there 

are dust recovery devices on the 
market which are considerably more 
efficient than the conventional metal 
cyclone or the stocking-type air filter. 
The price tag on these better dust 
collectors has prevented their -ready 
acceptance by most flour millers. 'The 
question naturally arises—Is that ex- 
tra cost justified? 

The Research Committee of the 
Association of Operative Millers has 
undertaken a study to determine the 
benefits which might accrue if more 
satisfactory dust recovery methods 
were installed. The committee has 
condensed these benefits into six im- 
portant categories, namely: 

1. Monetary loss due to incomplete 
dust recovery. 


2. Community health protection. 
3. Good neighborhood relations. 


4. Power wasted in an inefficient 
dust collection system. 

5. Mill cleanliness. 

6. Explosion hazards in dusty at- 
mosphere. 

The primary purpose of this report 
is to present some facts and figures 
concerning the first and most impor- 
tant of the foregoing points, with 
the hope that this study will provoke 
greater consideration of this major 
problem. Brief comments, however, 
about the other five benefits are per- 
tinent. 

The local health departments in 
some cities where flour mills and 
grain elevators are located are be- 
ginning to wonder if the exhausted 
dust from these industries might not 
have some harmful effects upon the 
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Fig. 1—The above diagram, prepared 
from data contained in Table 5, 
graphically illustrates the relation- 
ship between collector efficiency and 
= of dust lost in a 1,000-sack 


population. Farsighted millers are 
taking heed and are planning accord- 
ingly. 

Mills located in densely populated 
areas or in close proximity to busi- 
ness districts are already encounter- 
ing some neighborhood antagonism 
and threatened reprisals. To these 
mills, good neighborhood relations is 


ONE OF THE 





Some Facts and Figures 
About Dust Collection 


sufficient reason for the expenditure 
of considerable money for more near- 
ly perfect dust recovery equipment. 

When one considers the magnitude 
of.the amount of air handled in the 
production of a hundred pounds of 
flour he must wonder why more study 
has not been given to this important 
phase of milling operations. Edgar S. 
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Miller has stated: “It has been esti- 
mated on the basis of fairly. accurate 
data that for every: 60:lb. of wheat 
ground in a modern flour mill, at 
least 400 lb. air aré ‘moved by fans 
against considerable resistance." He 
goes on to state “Competent engi- 
neers have estimated that the total 
weight of air handled in the average 
American flour mill is at least: 10 
times: as great as the weight of the 
wheat ground.” 

If this is true, using the 400 Ib. 
air for each 60 lb. wheat ground, 
then each of the seven mills that have 
collaborated is using from 2,500,000 
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The DAY Company furnished and in- 
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floors of the new feed mill. In addition, DAY 
provided complete dust control for the new 
one million bushel grain elevator, work- 
house, storage tunnel and gallery. 

A DAY Dust Control system also serves 
the unusually large car dumping unit where 
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to 8 million Ib. air per day. This is 
shown in table 1. 


1,728 
Note—Computed from amount of ‘flour 
packed, using 2.3 bu. for each sack of flour. 


The magnitude of this weight of 
air surely justifies more thought and 
study as to the efficient handling of 
air and the type of collector used. 

The required standard of cleanli- 
ness and sanitation in flour mills has 
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much more serious than in former 
years. 

When the committee undertook a 
study to learn something about the 
monetary losses due to incomplete 
dust recovery, it ran into a notable 
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Table 2—Amount of Dast Collected in Seven Typical Flour Mills, Expremed in Founds Per 


lack of specific knowledge about the 
factors involved. When the research 
committeemen undertook the simple 
job of collecting and weighing the 
stock recovered by the various dust 
collecting systems, they encountered 
things which greatly surprised them. 
For example, there were unexplain- 
able variations in the amount of ma- 
terial collected from day to day and 
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even from hour to hour. This led to 
the ‘question, what factors are in- 
volved to cause wide fluctuations in 
the amount of stock collected? 
There is evidence in the literature 
that velocity of air, cubic feet a 
minute of air used, static pressure, 
temperature, humidity, barometric 
pressure (volume vs. weight of air 
handled), as well as possible changes 
in character of the stock being moved 
pneumatically, are factors which 
must be taken into. consideration. 
A separate report could be made 
on what the millers need to know 
about air handling and the principles 
involved in. separating dust from air. 
The present study, however, is lim- 


ited to the accumulation and analy- 


sis of some preliminary data pertain- 

ing to the amount of dust coHected. 

We will then go onto speculate re- 

garding the probable weight of solid 

material lost in a given: time .because 
of inefficient dust collection. 

The stock collected in the various 
dust collection systems in seven typi- 
cal flour mills has been drawn off and 
weighed. Table 2 shows the amount 
of dust collected, expressed in pounds 
of dust per sack of flour packed. It 
is understandable that the amount 
of material collected should vary be- 
tween mills. There is no standard air 
velocity or cubic feet of air per min- 
ute established for flour mills. Each 
miller is guided by his own prefer- 
ence judged chiefly on trial and er- 
ror until a reasonably satisfactory 
performance is obtained. 

The -results of the weighings are 
summarized in Table No. 3. In this 
table we present the amounts of 
dust collected in (1) the cleaning de- 
partment, and (2) the flour milling 
departments of the seven participat- 
ing mills. The total amount of dust 
collected in each mill is also shown. 

We believe that these seven mills 
represent a fair, average cross-sec- 
tion of the industry. In most in- 
stances the weights submitted are 
the average of several tests. More 
critical and elaborate investigations 
are planned by the research commit- 
tee. 

Table 3—Amount of Dust Collected in 
Pounds of Dust for Each Sack of Flour 
Packed. 

Ca- Cleaning Flour Total 
ar pacity 

No. 2,650 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No, 

No. 

No. 

It must be apparent to all of you 
that a precise determination of the 
efficiency of a dust collector system 
presents considerable difficulty. For 
that reason estimates of the effi- 
ciency under actual milling condi- 
tions must be largely speculation. 
One member of the, committee re- 
ports that only 97% of the original 
weight of material was recovered 
when he fed 100 Ib. flour into a 
metal cyclone dust collecting system. 
He made allowance for moisture loss. 
Another reported that only 90% of 
the original weight of material was 
recovered when grinding grain on a 
hammer mill-cyclone operation, of 
100,000 lb. grain, only 90,000 Ib. was 
recovered, which is a 10,000-Ib. loss. 
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Winthrop-Stearns’ Brand of 
FLOUR BLEACH 


Economy—bleaches flour safely to any de- 
sired degree of whiteness with much less 
than is needed with other, less efficient 
bleaching agents. 


Uniformity—of particle size, benzoyl perox- 
ide content and bleaching action of each 
particle, results in uniform flour whiteness. 


Enriches flour, corn meal and grits to 
Government Standards easily and eco- 
nomically. All nutrients are supplied in 
accurately controlled premixed form. 


EJ 


The original combination of starch base 
carriers—minimum increaseof ashcontent. 


Quicker Bleaching—faster color removal 


pH control assures stability; minimum allows closer manufacturing control. 


vitamin potency loss. 
Free flowing—uniform feeding—excellent 


Efficiency—every flour miller can obtain 
optimum color removal accurately and 
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dispersion. economically with Oxylite. 
Horm particle ingredient -——~ Ne Special Equipment Required—can be used 
—— - scanesired and | ee | in your present equipment. 


is 


Performance-proven products which have won the confidence 
of leading American millers . . . manufactured under rigid 
controls . . . sold and serviced by a nation-wide organization. 


M4 Consult our Technically-Trained Representatives 
on enrichment, bleaching, and maturing problems. 


170 VARICK STREET 
seca aa DIVISION NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


Prompt delivery from eur sesk depen Renmsleer ON. Y.), Buffalo, Chicago, Sf. Louis, Kansas City 
(Mo.), Denver, Cincinnati, M is, Los Angeles, Son Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta . 
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amount of dust lost due to ineffi- 
cient collection are the facts that 
some mills use settling chambers of 
one kind or another, some mills have 
an assortment of cyclones and tubu- 
lar stocking collectors, some mills 
have proper size collectors—some do 
not. The relation of fan to the size 
of the dust collector is important. 
The roofs of buildings which have an 
accumulation of flour or feed, caus- 
ing expensive repairs or replace- 
ments, attest the inefficiency of the 
dust collecting system, The amount 
of accumulation is probably very 
small, when one thinks in terms of 
14 trillion particles per pound of flour 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER- 


“as recently reported in the “Hook 


Up.” The greater part of the dust 
exhaust from cyclones could be car- 
ried miles before settling out of the 
air. 

It is the opinion of this committee 
that the most nearly perfect over-all 
dust collecting systems (cloth filters 
excepted) do not recover more than 
98% of the material sent to the col- 
lectors. We believe that in many 
mills as much as 10% of the stock 
sent to dust collectors is lost. The 
average efficiency of most mill dust 
collecting systems is probably about 
95%. It is generally agreed that 
purifier dust is fairly easy to collect, 


whereas roll suction and wheat dust — 


is the other extreme. 

From the data in Table 3, it will 
be noted that the maximum amount 
of dust collected per sack of flour 
packed was 8.9 Ib., with 5.04 Ib. as 
the minimum. The average of the 
seven mills included in this study 
was 7.148 Ib. dust for each sack of 
flour. 

Table No. 5 gives the estimated 
amount of material lost in 24 hours 
at a given efficiency in a 1,000 sack 
mill where 7,148 Ib. is the amount of 
dust actually recovered for each 100 
lb. flour packed.’ For example, in a 
1,000 sack mill operating at a loss of 





~ FAS TEST 


RICHARDSON 

FLOUR PACKER 
(G-23 Auger Type) and 
New Richardson V-Belt 
Bag Sewing Conveyor. 


RICHARDSON Milt. ‘ 
FEEDS PACKER 
- (MSM). One of Two 


in Prominent Minneapolis 
Milling Plant. 


FLOUR AND FEED PACKING 


sensationar EW 


RICHARDSON SYSTEMS SET 
OUTSTANDING DAYLIGHT 
PACKING RECORDS 


One of your own men can match the production records set 
with the new Richardson Flour Packers and Mill Feeds Pack- 
ers—pre-weigh, pack and sew 4 bags of flour or bran per 
minute—2,060 bags in 8 hours—more on shorts and red dog. 

On flour, operator never lifts a filled bag—can shift, with- 
out even an auger-change, from open-mouth textile to multi- 
wall paper bags, or textiles, ranging from 50 to 200 Ib. sizes 
—switch from hard wheat to soft cake flour in seconds. Labor 
savings are equally extraordinary. 

Explosion-proof construction throughout is in accordance 
with NEC requirements for Class 2, Group G hazardous 
locations. Dust-free operation and extensive use of stainless 
steel with ample accessibility assure highest degree of clean- 
liness, avoidance of infestation. 

Years of experimentation and devel- 
opment by the Richardson Scale Com- 
pany produced these high-speed packers 
—millions of bags packed in record times 
by leading millers, using Richardson 
Packers and less than half their former 
manpower, provide positive proof of 
dependability. 

You ‘can’t afford not to investigate 
these economical, new Richardson Pack- 
ing Systems. Ask your Richardson rep- 
resentative for more proof of record 


performances... 


ot write today for Bul- 


letin No. 1048 on the Flour Packer and 
Bulletin No. 2549 on: the Bran and 
Shorts Packer. 


Atlante + Boston + Buffalo + Chicago + New York + Philadelphia - Omaha 


SCALE COMPANY 
Minneapolis + Pittsburgh » San Francisco + Wichita + Montreal + Toronto Clifton 


New Jersey 
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5% through its dust collectors, the 
amount blown into the air is 376.2 
lb. a day. This appears to be a small 
amount, but if the mill operates 300 
days out of the year, there would be 
a loss of 112,860 Ib. At a hypothetical 
Tape &—aainnen ot Meteet Fast te = Min 






Producing 1,000 Sacks of Flour Dai 
Ys ge —— of the Dust Collec- 


Pounds of 
dust lost 


 wiiidieer 


00.0 

Note—The above data are computed from 
the average of 7.14 Ib. of dust collected 
per 100 Ib. flour produced in the mills 
included in this study, estimating 95% effi- 
ciency of the collection systems. 
price of $3 cwt., a loss of $3,384 a 
year would result, which would go 
far toward the installation of a more 
efficient collecting system. 

The function of air in the manu- 
facture of flour is essentially that 
of cleaning of wheat, the purification 
of mill stocks, and the removal of 
warm humid air from roll stands and 
elevator heads. In these steps dust 
is certain to be picked up and car- 
ried along with the air. Recovery of 
that dust is an inescapable responsi- 
bility of the operative miller for rea- 
sons listed earlier in this report. 

It is hoped that the foregoing data 
will provide information which will 
be useful in estimating the amount of 
money one is justified in spending for 
more efficient recovery of dust. 
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The Need for 
Training Mill 


Supervisors 
By A. L. Belcher 


Industrial Relations Manager, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


HE objective of a production 
supervisory - conference  pro- 
gram, as established by the 
Kraft Foods Co., is to “provide fore- 
men and department heads with the 
management techniques that will en- 
able them to control those factors 
which affect production efficiency. 
School teachers, engineers, physi- 
cians, printers, etc., are not expected 
to perform their work without prop- 
er training. It is unreasonable to ex- 
pect foremen in flour and feed mi!!- 


“ing plants to do their jobs efficient|y 


without comparable training. 

The average supervisor has had 
several years’ experience in his wok 
prior to becoming a foreman. T'1¢ 
elevator superintendent probably his 
worked on the various jobs in an e!°- 
vator, from shoveler to scaleman ‘0 
weighmaster. The second miller more 
than likely has been sweeper, smut- 
ter, oiler, bolter, grinder, etc., de- 
pending upon the size of the plant. 
The same holds true for the other 
departments in a mill. Their . wok 
has produced the opportunity for 
training in the technical skills and 
knowledge necessary. 

But it must be emphasized that 
such skills and knowledge do not 
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in ‘themselves qualify a man for a 
‘supervisory position. 

‘A study made by the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology and cited in 
H. L. Stower’s book, “Management 
Can Be Human,” shows that knowl- 
edge of the skills supplies but 13%, 
or about one-eighth of the qualifica- 
tions for a supervisory position. 

Leadership ability and human skills 
contribute the remaining 87%—or 
seven eighths—of the qualifications. 

These percentages of the relative 
value each characteristic contributes 
toward success as a supervisor are 
most revealing and seem to be con- 
firmed by our experiences in Pills- 
bury although no comparable scien- 
tific study has been attempted in our 
organization. 

Too often we have considered a 
supervisor qualified for his job on the 
basis of satisfying the 13% trait; 
toc often we have given only cursory 
thoughts to how well prepared he is 
for the 87% “human demand” made 
on him. 

True, at the time his selection was 
mide we gave thought to how well 
the man would get along with his 
fellow workers—and, consciously or 
subconsciously, we evaluated what 
we believed were his leadership abili- 
ties and human skills. Since in most 
instances the work the individual 
had been doing had not called for 
display of such abilities and skills, 
we really had little on which to 
form an opinion. And his subsequent 
training has usually been in the form 
of fatherly advice when he was in 
trouble in his department or cold 
criticism for his department’s fail- 
ures. 


Where Supervisors Fail 


Let’s see where a supervisor is 
likely to fail—and why. First, he 
must rely very largely upon his de- 
partment for carrying out all work 
assignments correctly. To every em- 
ployee—from the new. applicant to 
the top man on the seniority list— 
this means communications and in- 
Structions in one form or another. 
Most of our school teachers have four 
years or more in college learning how 
to instruct; our foremen, more often 
than not, have had no instruction on 
how to instruct. 

The foreman, shall we call him 
Bill, has to handle grievances, mis- 
understandings, employees mentally 
upset because of illness in the fam- 
ily, employees who are not feeling 
up to par themselves, and any num- 
ber of other human problems. A 
master’s degree in industrial psy- 
chology would be helpful. But Bill 
has only the years in the college of 
hard knocks to fall back on. We're 
not prepared to make him a doctor 
of psychology, but a little coaching 
on the fundamentals of human rela- 
tions would be valuable. 

An engineering degree or two could 
have been used also. We expect con- 
Stant effort toward improved meth- 
ods in the department's operations. 
Bill has only been told he ought to 
be able to find a better way. No fault 
found with any specific detail in his 
Operating methods, just a general ad- 
monition. A man trained in the rudi- 
ments of improving methods knows 
he must break down a job into its 
Smallest parts and analyze each one 
to see if it can be eliminated or made 
more efficient, and he knows how to 
£0 about it. He finds wasted steps 
are being taken, unnecessary time or 
energy used, valuable space occupied: 
without profit. Bill would appreciate 
a few tips on the technique of study- 
ing his methods. 

The warehouse foreman has, say, 
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35 men on his payroll. If his crew 
works a 40-hour week, that could 
mean a $1,500 weekly expense. For 
a 48-hour week, the total is increased 
30% or another $450 because of the 
overtime pay. If he is a good super- 
visor, he is going to plan the work 
of his department with the greatest 
efficiency. Idle time is expensive. The 
office will change shipping orders dur- 
ing the day, take one car off, add 
another instead, and revise the quan- 


-tities in an effort to satsify the cus- 


tomers. All of which is rough on Bill 
and his costs. Help in learning sys- 
tematic planning for his crews, not- 





“Gee-e-e! You make the 
best peach shortcake 
in the world, Mom!” 





withstanding these changes, will keep 
the idle time to a minimum. 

There are many other aspects of 
the foreman’s work which he faces 
relatively unprepared and untrained. 
We have recently asked the Pillsbury 
foremen in nine plants in what fields 
they would like additional training. 
The following subjects were request- 
ed by many of the supervisors: 

Developing understudies and key 
men. 

How to ‘improve service to our 
customers. ‘ 

Production problems. 

Company planning. 
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Determination of responsibilities 
and authorities. 

Waste’ control. 

Perhaps readers will be interested 
in other current reactions of foremen. 
This’ information was obtained 
through a voluntary anonymous ques- 
tionnaire covering the training pro- 
gram which the Pillsbury company 
has conducted during the past three 
years. The program includes training 
in techniques of instructing employees 
in how to perform the work and in 
outlining work assignments, the ef- 
fective approach to. improving. meth- 
ods, the sound fundamentals in hu- 
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“And how! but 
wait ‘til you taste 
the biscuits!” 
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‘ man relations, and efficient planning. 
Approximately 75% of the supervis- 
ors completed the questionnaire. Each 
man was asked to check the ways in 
which the supervisory conferences 
have helped or have not helped him. 
Following are the percentages of re- 
plies to each question: 

Have given me a better apprecia- 
tion of management problems, 77.2%. 

Have helped me handle human re- 
tions problems more effectively, 
69.5%. 

Have made me more interested 
in costs, 69.5%. 

Have made my part in manage- 
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ment clearer to me, 67.7%. 

Have helped me do a better job 
of instructing others, 66.5%. 

Have made company policies more 
understandable to me, 65.9%. 

Have helped me to improve job 
methods, 61.7%. 

Have helped me to prevent waste, 
53.3%. 

Have convinced me that the time 
spent in supervisory conferences 
could have been better spent on my 
job, 10.8%. 

Have not been of any practical 
value to me, 5.4%. 

There are many ways to help your 


supervisors develop into the key men 
you and they would like them to be. 
Conferences or training sessions un- 
der the guidance of a skilled confer- 
ence leader or instructor are prob- 
ably the best. W. H. Wagner, who 
has had many years’ experience in 
this work, is the Pillsbury training 
instructor. Frequent and regular 
meetings of the foremen, with the 
men alternately acting as conference 
leader, is an effective method for 
continuing the interest after the 
original training sessions have been 
completed. Good training films in 
supervisory techniques and crafts are 
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Union Multiwal 
Specialist 


Knows many ways to cut 
packaging costs 





OW LONG has it been since an expert ana- 


lyzed your packaging methods? 


Recent improvements in packaging meth- 
ods and materials now make Union Multiwall 
Bags the preferred packaging for many differ- 
. over 300 in all. They 
speed up packaging, cut labor and shipping 


ent commodities . . 


costs, guard against contamination, 


Even if you’re now using multiwall bags, 
the Union Multiwall representative who calls 
on you can give you new ideas that may save 
you money. For he is backed by the special- 
ized packaging knowledge of America’s larg- 
est maker of paper bags—with its own forests, 
the largest completely integrated Kraft pulp- 
to-bag plant in the world, and skilled engi- 


neers and designers. 


Let him show you how Union resources and 


packaging experience can help you! 
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Empties Clean 


UNION Multiwall Bags 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 
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available through various govern- 
mental ts, public or uni- 


departmen 

versity libraries, and commercial film 
supply houses. Weekly or biweekly 
supervisors’ letters published by 
firms such’ as Elliott Service Co. 
(“Management Information” edited 
by Glenn Gardiner and associates) 
and Wilbur Hung and Associates 
(“Weekly Supervisors Letter’) pro- 
vide the supervisors with excellent 
points on good supervision. 

The Rohm & Haas Co., Philade)- 
phia, has clearly summarized what 
paradoxically are the difficulties in 
developing leadership qualities and 
yet are strong reasons for strivinz 
to develop leadership. That company 
maintains most supervisors are per- 


-~sonally convinced they already ar° 


good leaders, not being aware of their 
shortcomings. And secondly, some si 
pervisors hesitate to admit they nee! 
improvement. These attitudes can hb» 
changed as the program progresse: 


. As M. J. Rathbone, president, Stanc- 


ard Oil Co. of New Jersey, expresse ; 
it: “Every progressive business shoul | 
train its foremen and not let ther) 
‘just grow’ like Topsy. The foreme 

must be sold the value of the trai: 

ing programs by top management s> 
they do not regard them as either 1 
nuisance or a reflection on thei 

ability.” 

Mr. Rathbone summarizes the si: 
nificance and difficulties of supervi 
sory development: “I cannot ove! 
emphasize the importance of estat 
lishing proper training programs fo 
foremen, the continued applicatio 
and improvement of them, and th 
need for active management partici 
pation in them, The foreman simp! 
cannot do the job we want him to 
do today without proper training and 
equipment. . . . I venture to say that 
developing good foremen is a harder 
job than selecting the proper ma- 
chinery, locating a factory, or pick- 
ing out a line of products to manu 
facture.” 

The fact that developing good for« 
men is not an easy task is evidence 
of the significance of training pro- 
grams to supervisors themselves as 
well as to those responsible in the 
higher echelon of management. Com- 
petition in the industry, the current 
epidemic of economic indisposition 
and long-suffering neglect*make the 
need for greater interest in doing 
the best possible job of paramount 
importance. Everyone on the team 
must do his part—and the supervi 
sor is the quarterback. If he is th: 
man for the job, he is of above ave 
age intelligence, he is energetic, am 
bitious, loyal—yet fully aware tha’ 
keeping his place on the first tear 
means continuously improving him 
self. With these facts in mind train 
ing programs should be designed an:! 
strongly supported by top manage 
ment. 
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CHEMICAL FIRM HEAD DIES 

RICHMOND—A. L. Ivey, presiden 
of the Virginia-Carolina Chemic: 
Corp., died Aug. 18 while boarding 
train for New York, where he ha! 
planned to attend a meeting of th 
company’s board of directors. 

Mr. Ivey was born in Georgia 6) 
years ago. He was a graduate of th: 
University of Georgia and at on 
time was commandant of the Georgi 
Military College. Mr. Ivey joined th 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. i) 
1918, starting. in its legal depart 
ment, and working his way upwar: 
to its presidency. Under his directio: 
the company grew from a fertilize 
manufacturing concern to a promi 
nent position in the country’s chemi- 
cal industry. 
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For Insect-Free Prod 





pe Insect Control 
for Flour Streams 


Mill-wide installations of “ENTOLETER” Centrifuga! Ma- 
chines are a most effective solution to the problem of mill 
sanitation. The “ENTOLETER” system of insect control 
assures a complete and continuous kill, protects raw ma- 
terials, material before and after storage, and finished 
products before packaging. The threat of insect multipli- 


’ cation is eliminated; flour, meal and other milled products 


are protected from adulteration by insect excretia. In 
addition to these services, the “ENTOLETER” action is an 
excellent means of blending flours, mixing compounds, 
and improving vitamin distribution. 

REMEMBER—o batch of flour or a finished product does 
not have to be heavily infested to endanger product 


purity. One live insect or egg in your product is a threat 


FNTOLETEP 


CENTRIFUGAL MACHINES 


to its quality and reputation. Gov- 





ernment authorities report that ~ 
ONE flour beetle excretes 5525 
pellets in developing from egg to adult—approximately 
200 to 300 pellets daily. It isn't surprising that your cus- 
tomers prefer products that have “ENTOLETER” protection. 


Foreign Distributors 
Henry Simon, Ltd., Stockport, England 


oe ee ee ee 


ENTOLETER DIVISION 


The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., Inc 
1189 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven 4, Conn. 


Insect Control System. 





CONTINUOUS INSECT CONTROL SYSTEM 








Send full information on “ENTOLETER” Continuous 
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German Wheat Conditioner 
Uses Vacuum Principle for 
Rapid Water Penetration 


Shortly after the close of World 
War II, a British Intelligence Objec- 
tives Subcommittee (BIOS) conduct- 
ed a survey of certain German man- 


ufacturers of grain handling, clean- - 


ing and milling machinery. The final 
report of the survey was recently 
published. Among the several plants 
visited was the Amme works of 
Muhlenbau und Industrie A.G., a 
German syndicate popularly known 
as MIAG. The syndicate operated 
eight plants and employed approxi- 


mately 13,000 workers before the war. 

MIAG took quite a beating during 
and after the war, the report dis- 
closes. The plant at Frankfort was 
destroyed completely by bombing at- 
tacks and only the Amme and Lau- 
terburg plants remained in MIAG 
control after the war. Three plants 
were located in the Russian zone and 
it is believed that these were dis- 
mantled for removal to Russia as 
part of its “reparations.” Another 
plant was taken over by the U.S. 


Army as a repair depot and another 
was transferred to the military gov- 
ernment. The Amme works, located 
at Brunswick, was severely damaged 
by bombing. j 

In summarizing the results of the 
survey, the BIOS report states that 
generally, nothing new in machine 
design, processes or methods of man- 
ufacture was found. The MIAG vac- 
uum conditioner was the main new 
development. That conditioner was 
described briefly by the BIOS report, 
as follows: 

“MIAG has been working on a 
new vacuum conditioner for wheat 
and after much experimental work 
in the laboratory and test mill, a full- 
size machine had been built for com- 





TRY THIS NEW 
Leavening Agent 


Especially Developed for Machine 
Cake Doughnut Flour Mixes 


Continuing Monsanto research has produced sodium 
acid pyrophosphate especially for machine cake 
doughnut flour mixes. It will enable you to offer your 
customers flour that produces doughnuts at lower cost 
and with greater sales appeal. It is available, in 
commercial quantities, for immediate delivery. Look 
at these advantages that the new Monsanto SAPP 
lets you offer your customers: 


1. LESS GREASE ABSORPTION. Production-basis 
tests show up to 20 per cent less grease absorption 
without impairing other characteristics of good dough- 
nuts. That means extra economy for your customers 
.».@ good sales point for you! 


2. STABILITY IN THE MIX. The new Monsanto 
SAPP holds its leavening power as your flour moves 
through trade channels, assuring your customers of 
excellent results... bringing you repeat orders. 


3. UNIFORMITY OF GAS RELEASE throughout 
each batch. The controlled dough rate of reaction 


results in a minimum of variation between doughnuts 
.-. from first to last. 


4. BETTER SHAPE... BETTER TEXTURE. Your cake 
doughnut flours, with the new Monsanto SAPP, make 
doughnuts that have more eye appeal and greater 
sales appeal. They have better shape and texture 
... greater volume. The tendency toward “dishing” is 
reduced and there are no broken crusts. 


Try the new Monsanto SAPP and see for yourself 
how it gives you a mix that will produce machine- 
made cake doughnuts that look better . .. sell better. 
Send for a sample of the new Monsanto SAPP... 
today. Mail the coupon, contact the nearest Monsanto 
Sales Office or writes MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Desk H, Phosphate Division, 1781 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 

Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., Son 
Francisco, Seattle. In Canada, Monsanto (Canada) Ltd., Montreal. 


Send for FREE Sample...Today! 


UNEXCELLED FOR 
CAKE MIXES 


While the new Monsanto SAPP 
was developed especially to 
solve leavening problems of ma- 
chine-made cake doughnuts, it has 
been tested and proved to be 
unexcelled for prepared cake 


mixes. Try it! 


SERVING 


INDUSTRY 


*eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
7 MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
4 Desk H, Phosphate Division 
4 '781-H South Second Street, St. Lovis 4, Missouri 
Please send information, quotations and sample of the new 


¥ Monsanto SAPP, especially developed for machine-made 
* 4] doughnuts. 
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mercial tests. This was to have been 
installed in a completely new mill 
which was due to be erected but the 
program was delayed and the condi- 
tioner is at present lying in the 
works. 

“It will be appreciated that the 
machine has not been proved com- 
mercially, although experimental 
work was very promising, sufficient) y 
to warrant the building of a full- 
size plant. 

“The following is the method of 
operation: 

“1. The grain is heated in a radia- 
tor section to cause it to expand and 


~ open the pores. 


“2. It then passes in the warm 


“state into the conditioner and the 


-vacuum chamber where all the a'r 
is exhausted from the channels in 
each individual kernel. 

“3. The grain then passes directly 
into a water tank where moisture 
absorption is very rapid due to the 
air having been removed. Moreove:, 
the water follows the channels in 
the kernel which radiate from th: 
point of entry under the bran coa'. 

“The water can be made to carry 
a solution of improver salts, enrich- 
ment, etc., and these additions ar: 
immediately absorbed by the grain. 
It is claimed that the hardest wheats 
can be conditioned in a maximum 
time of 10 minutes. 

“The machine is of fairly simple 
construction. The vacuum seal of the 
feed of the machines is carried out 
by means of a pair of interlocked 
hydraulically operated sliding valves. 
A small charge of feed is admitted 
into the vacuum chamber each time 
these valves operate and the feed is 
in small frequent batches. 

“These batches pass into a short 
horizontal worm whose main func- 
tion is to even out the irregularities 
of flow due to the batch feed and 
from this point onwards the process 
is continuous. The short horizontal! 
worm feeds into a vertical worm 11 
meters (approximately 35 ft.) high, 
the bottom of which is submerged in 
the water tank. 

“The water is drawn up by means 
of the vacuum inside the worm tube 
to a height corresponding to the 
amount of vacuum and the grain from 
the vacuum passes straight into the 
water. It passes downwards through 
the water and into the bottom tank 
and thence to the whizzer, wher: 
the excess surface moisture is re- 
moved. The water itself forms the 
vacuum seal at the end of the proc 
ess and delivery of the grain from 
the apparatus is continuous. 

“The rate of passage through th« 
apparatus is regulated by means ot 
a variable speed drive on the con 
veying worm.” 


———BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SCHAFER TROPHY AWARD 
MADE TO H. H. JOHNSON 


LINCOLN, NEB.—H. H. Johnson 
chief chemist for the Gooch Milling 
& Elevator Co., Lincoln, won the 
1949 Schafer Trophy for his high 
degree of accuracy in analyzing the 
check samples of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists. 

The trophy, posted by E. H. Scha- 
fer, was presented to Mr. Johnsor 
by Robert L. Gates of the Universit; 
of Nebraska chemistry department 
staff as a feature of the Nebraska 
Section’s annual picnic at Linoma 
Beach. Dr. R. M. Sandstedt, also a 
member of the university chemistry 
staff, won permanent possession of 
the original trophy. 

Following the presentation mem- 
bers of the Nebraska Section enjoyed 
athletic games, swimming, boating 
and a picnic dinner. 
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_ EDITOR'S NOTE: The following 





- article is the text of a report of Roy 


K. Durham, chairman of the Re- 
search Committee, Association of Op- 
erative Millers. It was presented at 
the recent AOM convention and in 
it Mr. Durham gives recognition to 
the mill machinery manufacturers for 
their cooperation in the improve- 
_ment of milling equipment, and calls 
attention to some specific improve- 
ments. The report is reprinted from 
a recent issue of the Bulletin of the 
Association of Operative Millers. 


¥ ¥ 


HE committee held three two- 

day meetings during the past 

year. The first of these meet- 
ings took place Sept. 22-23; 1948. At 
that session the committee reaffirmed 
the policy which had been announced 
two years earlier, namely, to actviely 
assist in the development of new ma- 
chine designs to make insect control 
in flour mills more easily accom- 
plished. At its September meeting, 
the committee reviewed develop- 
ments and noted with considerable 
satisfaction that manufacturers of 
new machinery for flour mills were 
doing a commendable job. 

Comparison of pictures of the new- 
est roller mills, purifiers and sifters 
currently being advertised, with those 
shown in the catalogs three years 
ago is a striking illustration of the 
extent of improvements which have 
been made. 

As a service to the milling indus- 
try and to the fleur mill machinery 
manufacturers, the committee had 
inaugurated a plan during the pre- 
vious year whereby representatives 
of individual manufacturing firms 
were encouraged to meet privately 
with the committee to discuss de- 
tailed features of existing or pro- 
posed designs. This plan proved to be 
of value to both the committee and 
the manufacturer. The:committee was 
thus kept up to date on new design 
developments and, in turn, was in a 
position to offer helpful suggestions 
to the manufacturer. 

Priority during this past year has 
therefore been given to a continua- 
tion of this plan. In addition to the 
one held in September, a meeting was 
held in January and another in 
March. Approximately three fourths 
of the committee’s meeting time has 
been spent in conference with offi- 
cials and engineers representing ma- 
chinery manufacturers. 

Now that the original objective is 
moving along satisfactorily by its 
own momentum, the committee has 
found time to explore other phases 
of milling operations*—-phases which 
will lead to lower operating costs 
through manpower efficiency or pos- 
sibly elimination of manual opera- 
tions. - 

Flour Packing Machines 


We are now pleased to report that 
three manufacturers are offering for 
sale high-speed packing machines to 
handle large bags. There is the St. 
Regis valve-bag ‘type of packer with 
which one man can pack five or six 
100-lb ‘bags per minute. A less expen- 
sive model to handle valve bags is 
offéred to the miller who does not re- 
quire such high speed. 

For packing open-mouth bags, 
either cotton or paper, two high-speed 
packers have recently been placed on 
the market. One of them, manufac- 
tured by. the Richardson Scale Co., 
Preweighs and fills at a speed en- 


Mill Machinery Manufacturers 
Credited for Progressiveness 


abling one man to pack and sew four 
bags per minute. The machine will 
handle ‘50-, 100-, 110- or 140-lb. bags. 
The other type of open mouth bag 
packer is offered by Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. This packer adjusts the weight 
of flour in the bag to the desired 
weight by a dribble device following 
the packer. The system is designed 
primarily for two-man operation and 
these two men can average approxi- 
mately eight 100-lb. bags per minute. 

It is now possible to purchase an 





MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


automatic shorts packer with which 
one man can easily pack and sew 
1,500 sacks in eight hours. It is 
manufactured by the Richardson 
Seale Co. 


Efficient Car Loaders 


In order to get full benefit of the 
high-speed packers, it is apparent 
that carloading facilities must keep 
pace. However, each mill’s loading 
dock and switch-track facilities dif- 
fer and so it will be necessary to 
engineer each loading system to fit 
the needs of the individua! mill. For 
those millers who deliver the filled 
bags to the boxcar door by chute or 
by conveyor, there are at least three 
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good carloaders to convey the bags 
into the car. The discharge end of 
these loaders is adjustable as to 
height and can be swung: from side 
to side of the car. It is thus possible 
to convey the filled bags in such a 
manner that with very little effort 
one man can guide them to their 
place on the pile. The loaders referred 
to are either retractable or telescop- 
ing and are readily turned from one 
end of the car to the other. The car- 
loaders we have in mind are (1) Flex- 
oveyor Boxcar Loader, (2) Ottumwa 
Sack Loader and (3) Standard Ex- 
tend-O-Veyor. 

Because of the advances made in 
speedier packing and handling of 








BODMER-DUFOUR 


A SHORT OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF THE GREAT MILLING INDUSTRY 


can mills were post mills. 


And many early American millers were Swiss 
Silk users for SWISS SILK was and is the stand- 
ard of bolting cloth excellence. For over a century 
this superior fabric has been building new friends 


wherever flour is ground. 


SWISS SILK © 





*Wind and water finally replaced 
muscles in the mill and one of the 
first types of windmills was the 


post mill. 


The body of the mill was turned 
to face into the wind by a bar set 
in a large wheel and fastened to 
the upper part of a _ revolving 


collar set on top of the post. Many early Ameri- 


THE 
POST 
MILL 





“EXCELSIOR *SCHINDLER* WYDLER 
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flour and feed, bulk storage is desir- 
able. Fast packing and loading sys- 
tems require an accumulated amount 
of flour to satisfy the packer, or put 
in other words, to make it possible 
to operate at maximum speed. The 
committee has given a limited amount 
of study to the design of bulk storage 
bins, their hoppers and feeding 
equipment and recommends that next 
year’s committee continue the study. 

The committee has on its agenda 
for this year the following additional 
subjects for consideration: fire pre- 
vention and plant protection, person- 
nel organization and efficiency, pow- 
er application (or misapplication) 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


and wheat unloading. 

Time did not permit us to study 
these phases of mill operation. Per- 
haps next year’s committee will find 
time to devote to them. 


Dust Collection Research 


For some months the committee 
has been turning over in its mind 
the problem of dust collection in flour 
mills. We recognize the fact that the 
conventional metal cyclone collectors 
are low in cost, occupy relatively 
small space and require very little 
maintenance. However, they do per- 
mit the loss of considerable valuable 
dust. Stocking-type collectors, on the 


THE OLD MILL RESTS for now the huge demand for 
fine white flour is far beyond the capacity of wind- 
driven machinery. But wheat loses some of its vita- 
min value in modern milling. Fortunately, these 
vital propetties are easily restored through vitamin 
enrichment. The medical and allied professions, 
nutritionists, millers and bakers themselves are 
already responsible for legislation supporting en- 
richment in 23 states representing 67,000,000 
people. Bakers and millers Keep Faith With Nature, 
and their customers, when they restore health- 
giving qualities through enrichment. 


An Outstanding Nutritional Accomplishment 


other hand, recover nearly 100% of 
the dust but, as is well known by mill- 
ers, they have many faults. 
We are aware that improved 

of cloth dust collectors are available. 
We also believe some of the available 
elaborate metal dust separators have 
considerable merit. However, prob- 
ably because of their high initial cost, 
mills have been very slow to accept 
these- more efficient collectors. Per- 
haps it is because little or no effort 
has been made to determine the value 
of the solids exhausted by inefficient 
dust collectors and thus arrive at an 
estimate of what sum may justifiably 
be expended for improved dust recov- 


OCH E: 


Enriched white bread and rolls, enriched flour, enriched macaroni 
products, enriched breakfast cereals, enriched farina all have Na- 
ture's vilamin values restored. Thus is the nation's diet improved. 


VITAMIN DIVISION 


HOFFMANN 


LA ROCHE INC 


NUTLEY 10 


Vitamins 


for Enrichment 


NEW 


95 to 98 or 99% efficient. However, 
what does that mean in terms of 
pounds or dollar value of material 
lost in a year? 

The committee has undertaken the 
task of finding the answer. The re- 
sults of that investigation will be 
given in a report, “Some Practical 
and Economic Facts About Dust Col- 
lection in Flour Mills.” 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Super Mistorizer 


A new method of insect cont ol, 
the Super Mistorizer, is now beng 
presented by the West Disinfecting 
Co., after three years of resear sh. 
The mistorizer consists of a % 1h.p. 
compressor unit, three-gallon ins: :c- 
ticide tank and a pressure feed type 
hand spray gun. The unit, on a soli ly 
built two-wheeled cart, is comple ‘e- 
ly portable. The dispenser has its own 
compressor unit, thus eliminating {.1e 
need for auxiliary driving power. 

The two-nozzle head of the m-s- 
torizer was designed to convirt 
West’s insecticide, Vaposector Fluid, 
into a “dry” mist of- insect-killing 
droplets. When properly used it v ill 


diffuse into the air particles of the 
fluid so small that they will not con- 
dense on tables, wall or equipment. 
Featuring an automatic one hour in- 
terval timer and an automatic shut- 
off, the mistorizer will fog 10,000 
cubic feet in 5 minutes, handle areas 
up to 50,000 cubic feet without chanz- 
ing location, and one filling of the 
unit is sufficient to fog 250,000 cubic 
feet of space. The hand spray gun 
with 12 ft. of air hose can be used 
for spraying insecticide where fogging 
the entire area is not desired. Fur 
demonstration or free _ illustrat d 
brochure contact West Disinfecti: g 
Co., 42-16 West St., Long Island Ci‘y 
1, N.Y. 


SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


DRYER FIRM NAMES 
2 NEW DISTRIBUTORS 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Arid-Ai e 
Manufacturing Co. has announc: 1 
the appointment of<two new distri - 
utors to serve their respective state .. 
They are: Lima (Ohio) Armatu e 
Works, and McLaughlin, Ward 
Co., Jackson, Mich. 

Sales and service representativ. ; 
of these firms have been factor - 
trained in grain drying problems a 
installations. Each distributor w 
maintain a parts department ar 
will offer complete service facilitie .. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MAKE STEPS VISIBLE 
Accidents in darkened stairwa)s 
may be reduced or eliminated ly 
painting the top and bottom ste] s 
white to contrast with other steps in 
the stairs. 
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DIABLEND 


Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 





dt is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your es- 
tablished standards. But improper 
diastatic treatment can spoil your 
most careful wheat selection and 
milling methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt 
plant under automatically controlled 
atmospheric conditions. DIA- 
BLEND is manufactured to a stand- 
ard level of maltose, milled so it is 
free flowing for accurate feeding. 


w 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. Maltose or 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free 
to DIABLEND users. Ask for a sample and quo- 
tation of DIABLEND today. 


Ww 


B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. 


1300 W. Carroll Chicago, Illinois 
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HIGH TEST 


CAST 
IRON 


) a 8 
CONSTRUCTION 


HEATING 
SECTIONS 






It’s the free area in 
GRID heating sections 
that prevents plugged 
up heating units. _ wena 
GRID condenser sections are made with wide “fins” properly spaced 
for maximum radiation yet far enough apart to prevent plugging up 
due to dust laderr air. No staggered arrangements but a straight, 
clear, passage from back to front. Air passes through freely without 
obstruction. This feature is standard construction with GRID, No 
spécial arrangement is needed, That’s why flour mills report that 
only after many heating seasons have they had to use an air hose for 
additional cleaning. 
GRID Unit Heaters are designed to save fuel cost too, because they 
provide heat where it is most needed—to the working zone. Careful 
selection of fans and motor speeds eliminates stratification of warm 
air at ceiling level ... GRID Unit Heaters are designed for low out- 
let temperatures and greater air delivery to the floor line—not the 
ceiling . . . that’s another big reason why flour mills all over the 
country are using GRID Unit Heaters... they are heating their mills 
comfortably without maintenance or down time due to heating fail- 
ures, 
GRID “fin” heating sections are ONE piece construction high test 
cast iron—the metal for permanency ... no electrolysis to cause cor- 
rosion, breakdowns, leaks or heating failures, because there are no dis 
simitar metals used in GRID construction. GRID Unit Heaters” will 
safely withstand steam pressures up to 250 
WRITE os Ibs. . . GRID is maintenance-free, trouble- 
7 free heating service, Learn how you too can 
ilies: Soi Bea cha have successful unit heating service. 
plete GRID story. . 
CUH-849-MP, ca- 


pacity tables and 
engineering data. . 
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D.J. MURRAY 
MANUFACTURING CO. “'scons's 
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Research 


can help solve your 


MILLING PROBLEMS 


These Elevator Legs % 


THOROUGHLY CLEANED | 
by New inns. Brush 





rides on the elevator chain. The 
brushes themselves are specially - 


At last a simple, 
mechanical means 


. We maintain a 
@ladly tackle your 


and grinding, let ESSMUELLER helpye 
staff of research engineers who wil 
milling problems. 


Just send us a batch of the mix causingthe difficulty 
(100 pounds or more), and our staff will antly 
report to you the grinding and mixing specifidytions to 
use for maximum yield at the lowest cost, 


Take advantage of this extra ESSMUELLER service at 
any time without obligation. 


We Invite Your Inquiries 


The ESSMUELLER Company 


has been developed 
for removing weevil-breeding, flour 
accumulations from the corners of 
elevator legs. Bolted permanently 
to your belt or chain is the new 
Fullergript adjustable, square cor- 
nered brush. 
This brush features a light, mag- 

nesium holder that 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION © 3630 MAIN STREET 


designed Fullergript strips, and they 
can be moved into position where 
they will sweep corners thoroughly. 
Here is a cleaning method that is 
automatic ... thorough ... and 
economical, Find out what the 
Fullergript Adjustable Flour Eleva- 
tor Leg Brush will do for you... 
simply write to... 


HARTFORD 2, CONN. 








En ineers 
9g 


ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 


3) 


akohahthach@atiact « 


NE) KANSAS CITY 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








ANALYSES 


"FLOUR CEREAL- GRAIN 


Dependable. Pr 


Siebel Institute Pr Technology 


74) We Jackson Blvd . 





Flour Exchange §="The J. K. HOWIE CO. Minneapoiis, Minn. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

















SUPERIOR CARBIDE TOOLS 
For All Roll Corrugating 
Economical Increased Output 


CORRALLOY TOOL CO. 
Minneapolis 7, Minn. 





MILL COGS 
We make ALL kinds. S RUN the moment 


cops which are READY ye) 
and keyed. 
paw Bn RB ay 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


Sd (i orate ot Yn 
Labvralouer 


GRAIN- 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 


FLOUR-FEED 

















Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


Mitt Murua Fire Prevention Bureau 


CHICAGO 
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Buy Supplies 
on Performance, 
Not on Price 
By W. F. Schaphorst 


N executive of a large compa- 
ny makes it his practice per- 
‘™ sonally to select all of his 
nt’s machinery. First cost does not 
m to bother him at all. He selects 
@ machines because of their ef- 
ney and because he has found 
at an efficient machine is a good 
myestment—it will pay for itself in 
the savings made in production and 
aintenance costs. 

“After selecting the important ma- 
chinery, however, that executive 
seems to feel that his work.is done 
and that purchases of maintenance 
supplies can be made by some one 
else. He insists that those “small” 
purchases be made on a price basis. 
The executive simply tells his order 
clerk to buy the lubricating oil, belts 
and other items, and cautions the 
clerk to be ‘‘careful.” 

The clerk thinks that he is being 
“careful” when he buys the lowest- 
priced supplies he can find. Like so 
many others, he misinterpreted Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s admonition of ‘a 
penny saved is a penny earned.” If 
Franklin were alive today he prob- 
ably would amend that saying to read 
“A penny wisely spent in first cost 
will save a hundred pennies.” 

As a result of the careful buying 
by the order clerk, the lubricating 



















NEW B & L MILL—Barnard & Leas 
Mfg. Co., Inc., has announced the 
introduction of a newly designed line 
of roller mills: The complete line 
includes the Model “49” double roll 
Stands, single pair, two pair high, 
three pair high and flaking mills. The 
Rew design incorporates features of 
Sanitation, ease of adjustment and 
efficiency which are in line with mill- 
ing demands of today. The develop- 
Ment of these mills has been worked 
out with recognition of the up-to- 
date thinking of practical millers 
throughout the world, B & L design 
engineers point out. All mills are 
equipped with heavy duty roller bear- 
ings. Self-cleaning hopper bases are 
optional on the new double roller 
Stands and with this feature an en- 
tirely new system of roll stand ven- 
flation and roll exhaust is used. A 
Variation in roll drives is offered 
t© meet with the customers’ desires. 
Roll banks with direct-mounted 
Power are also available. Complete 
information is provided on request to 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Inc., Cedar 
Iowa. 








oil and belting bought for the plant 
is about as cheap and poor in quality 
as can be obtained. Little regard is 
given to the strength of the belting, 
its flexibility, its coefficient of fric- 
tion, elasticity, thickness, etc. In spite 
of the fact that belt-users have been 
told over and over again that each 
1% of slippage means 1% loss in pro- 
duction plus 1% of power cost, ‘it is 
not uncommon to see executives of 
the type mentioned above to purchase 
the best machinery and then buy 
the cheapest belting possible to con- 
nect that machinery to an expen- 
sive engine or motor. Economical 
power transmission between machines 
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is just as important as economical 
machines. 
As for lubricating oil, methods fol- 


lowed in the purchase of oil are even | 


more deplorable than in the purchase 
of belting. Low quality lubricants not 


. only cause fuel or power losses but 


worse still, they permit an expen- 
sive machine to wear itself out in a 
short time. Poor belting does not 
cause internal machine wear where- 
as poor lubricants do. 

If plant managers would make a 
eareful study of the importance of 
proper lubrication and the differences 
that exist in oils, they would tell the 
order clerk to buy the best oil and 
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belting obtainable. It is better to 
pay what may be thought to be a 
“fancy price’ for lubricating oil or 
belting and eliminate costly shut- 
downs and repairs caused by failure 
of low quality products. 

By paying extra for better quality, 
you are buying low-cost insurance for 
your expensive machinery and insur- 
ance against costly shut-downs for 
repairs. In addition, you are saving 
fuel and also increasing production. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—~ 

A night watchman’s job consists 
of more than that of a key-jangler. 
It is an important job and should be 
filled with a competent man. 





Take a Look INSIDE. 


THE NEW ALLIS-CHALMERS 
FREE-SWINGING SIFTER 


f Naw: a good look at the abdve pic- 
ture, It's a combination view of 
the inside and outside of the new 
streamlined Allis-Chalmers free-swing- 
ing sifter. 

Note the clean-flowing lines : . . the 
total absence of ledges and cross bags 
...the smooth, sleek -looking pros: 
It’s the newest in sanitary sifters — 
built to help you meet today's pure 
food standards. 


_ALLIS-CHALMERS(&) 







Yes, it’s streamlined and redesigned 
—not only in appearance, but also in 
functional engineering. Listed above 
are just a few of the many new features 
incorporated, 

This modern sifter is available for 
prompt delivery in four and six section 
sizes — with 12, 17, 22 or 27 sieves in 
“each section, 

Contact any Allis-Chalmers sales office 
for full details. Or write direct, using 


handy coupon. ' 





~-- WRITE FOR BULLETIN ---- 


2626 4 
ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1102A SO. 70 ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


We are interested in the new Allis-Chalmers 
Free-Swinging Sifter and would like to ob- 
tain further details as indicated below. 


C] Please send new bulletin 0687180 on 
Allis-Chalmers Free-Swinging Sifter. 


CJ Would like to have Allis-Chalmers rep- 
resentative call, No obligation. 





Name 





Company 








State 
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How to blend 400 pounds per minute 
IN A 10’'x20' FLOOR SPACE 


Accurately blending BY WEIGHT a total of 
400 pounds per minute of Salt, Soda, Flour 
and Phosphate to produce a Self-Rising Flour 
is no trick at al) for these four W&T Merchen 
. Seale Feeders located in a mid-western flour 
mill. The entire battery of Feeders shown 
takes up only 10’ x 20’ of floor space and all 
four feeders are interlocked for a continuous 
automatic blending operation. In addition, if 
desired, each Feeder can be put on an in- 
dividua] stop-start basis with either manual] 
or automatic control, and the entire system 
will automatically shut down in case of a 
power failure or arching in the storage hop- 
per, thus completely protecting the blend. 

Such an installation is typical of the 


efficiency and flexibility you obtain with 


time-tested W&T Merchen Scale Feeders, . 


which are designed to meet class 2 group G 
specifications. These sturdy, corrosion re- 
sistant machines can handle from ounces 


. to tons per minute of dry, free-flowing or 


ground materials and both weigh and feed 
in a single operation . . . a feature which 
reduces your operating costs by cutting han- 
dling time at loading stations and in mixing 
operations. ; 

To find out how feeding BY WEIGHT, 
the economical, efficient way, can be applied 
to your problem, write today to your nearest 


W&T Representative. 








Merchen Self-Powered Feeders, too, can save you feed- 
ing headaches in such spots as governing graiii flow to 
first break rolls and in terminal elevators and feed 
plants. They offer high capacity, easy maintenance, accu- 


rate feeding and the elimination of power requirements. 


WALLACE 


COMPANY, 
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TRIPETTE & RENAUD Fils 
birthplace of world-famous 


“SHUTTLE BRAND” SILK BOLTING CLOTH 


Sailly-Saillisel & Paris, France 


& TIERNAN 


INC, 


OUTSTANDING FOR ITS UNIFORMITY, DURABILITY, TENSILE STRENGTH 


For reliable results in your bolting operations insist on this 


Importers: 


Trade Mark 


F. H. PAUL & STEIN BROS., Inc. 


100 Gold St. 


New York 7, N. Y. 


Distributors: 


The J. K. HOWIE CO. 


20 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


8S. HOWES CO., Inc., 


H. OC. PURVINE 


510 Shelby Building 
Bristol, Tenn. 


KIPP-KELLY, LTD. 
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‘Dust Systems 












(Continued from page la) 


p of air system performance as re- 
scted in his milling results. 
The possibilities certainly justify a 
“simila: survey in your own mill and 
he “Story obtained from the two 
mil! superintendents who participated 
| the AOM Research ‘Committee sur- 
‘vey may help to get you started. 
_ First of all, it is our opinion that 
‘an actual measurement of the dust 
“Heing recovered in your mill, if noth- 
“Gne more, is a big step in the right 
3 direction. The simple step of weigh- 
ing the streams coming from your 
@ust collectors may give you some 
‘valuable information leading to im- 
“mediate and profitable changes. 
" Onee this is done, and the results 
"studied, you are going to begin to ask 
"a jot of questions, such as, “Why is 
‘the sample of good roll suction dust 
“that I took today larger than the 
‘Sample collected yesterday?”, or 
"Should poor. roll suction dust go to 
"the low grade sifter or to a separate 
“Gifting section?” just to mention a 
Mew points. To answer these ques- 
ions you are going to need more 
and more information. We have tried 
to anticipate this for you by report- 
ing some of the items others think 
worth noting. 

The first step seems to be the 

Classification of dust streams identi- 
fied by both their source and their 
destination. The AOM Research Com- 
mittee report mentions cleaning de- 
partment, good and poor roll suc- 
tion, elevator head suction, and 
purifier suction. A more detailed 
breakdown is probably more desir- 
able as a beginner, but practical pur- 
poses can be no more detailed than 
identification on dust streams with 
the individual dust collectors which 
frequently handle dust-laden air from 
Several different sources. 
' A detailed listing of dust sources 
Can be made for each dust stream 
which will be valuable for reference 
in planning future changes or in mak- 
ing comparisons with other mills. 

A typical analysis is shown on the 
following page. 

Measurement of the amount of dust 
collected by the various cyclones and 
filters would seem to be the next 
Step, but here is'where we get into 
trouble. How much should we collect? 
‘How often should the sample weigh- 
ings be repeated and how many sam- 
ples should be taken? 

Statisticians might survey the prob- 
Tem and give us sound advice on the 
size and frequency of sampling, but 
‘for the moment let us say that any 
Number less than 10 samples on one 
Stream is open to question. At least 
10 samples should be taken, so as to 
Minimize any flu nm and sup- 
Ply a reliable average figure. The re- 
“sults of the individual samplings 
Probably will vary widely between 
Samplings, especially if taken on dif- 
ferent days. Not only that, but an 
' @verage of 10 samples taken in one 
Mill will not agree with those ob- 
tained by other millers in other com- 
Munities or parts of the country. 

’ Then one may ask: “What is 
Wrong? What causes the variations? 
And what are we going to do about 
them?” 
~ These are the $64 questions and 
the questions that are now being 
Studied. There are several things that 
the miller can observe, however, that 
‘will help him to find the causes for 
the wide fluctuations in his own mill. 
In suggésting a complete list of items 
“to be-recorded at the same time that 
“dust sarfiples are taken, we’run the 
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“a Type of wheat being ground or 
mill mix identification, (2) time of 
day, (3)-temperatures, wet bulb and 
dry bulb, at the dust source, at the 
collector air discharge, and in the 
duct at the collector, (4) r.p.m. of 
the fan, (5) static pressure across 
the fan, (6) approximate efficiency 
of the collector, (7) dimensions of the 
collector, and (8) load on the mill. 

All this is simple to write, but con- 
siderably more difficult and trouble- 
some to measure and record. No 
study, however, is worth any more 
than the soundness of the data, so 





variation will be to suspend the 
thermometers in the moving air at 
the points indicated. Break extrac- 
tion is a part of the daily records in 
many mills so that this should not 
be a problem. 

Air velocities and volumes of air 
flowing are a different problem and 
will be discussed in considerable de- 
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tail in an article to appear in this 
journal in the near future. 

Several methods of air measure- 
ment were described by Tibor A. . 
Rozsa, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., at :the 
1949 convention of the AOM in -To- 
ronto. A less precise method of de- 
termining the velocity in the ducts is 
to measure the static pressure across 
the fan at the same time observing 
the r.p.m. of the fan. With this in- 
formation and the fan manufactur- 
er’s tables, a reasonable value for 
cubic feet/minute and fan velocity 
can be obtained. 

Without an instrument for velocity 
measurement, static pressures at the 





DOUBLE YOUR 
PROTECTION 





with 


LARVACIDE 























Illustration upper left tows _foues 
with Specia TARVACI Dispenser 
Bottle. Illustration ee shows Ele- 
vator Vase for using LARVACIDE 
from cylinder in beer bottle. 


Double - action LARVACIDE fumigates 
your grain and reduces fragment count at 
the same time. LARVACIDE has cut in- 
sect fragment count up to 70%. Current 
studies indicate that LARVACIDE dehy- 







Protect your mill both ways with LARVA- 
CIDE, the fumigant your own men can 


apply. Ideal for grain fumigation, spot 
work in mill machines, vault fumigation, 
light boxcar fumigation and rodent control. 


drates protein matter, making insects and 


fragments so light that they may easily be 


aspirated out. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


117 Liberty St., New York 6, New York 
Sees Philadelphia 


Boston 
Cleveland Oma 
SUBSIDIARY: 


E. S. BROWNING | & ¢ co. 





culitenatineanticatitenat a 


Please send us more siaaiaiatens aay 
LARVACIDE, the fumigant our own 


man can apply. 





REMINDER! Try ISCO SPRAY— 
a contact and fume insecticide (no DDT). 
for general use where a gas fumigant is not 
suitable. Use in any good hand or electric 
sprayer. Sold in 5 and 30 gal. drums. 


lRorwacicle 


is shipped in liquid form, not under pressure; cylinders 25, 50, 100, 
and 180, also handy 1 Ib. Dispenser Bo‘tles (fine for small jobs and 
rodent work), each in sealed can, 12 to case. LARVACIDE is 
stocked in principal cities and usually quickly available. 
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Cleaning Department 
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Operation System Collectors ; Destination 
Milling Separator Cyclone 1 Hammermill 
Aspirators 
Scourers 
Elevators Cyclone 2 Hammermill 
Hammermill Cyclone 3 Mill Feed 
Milling 

Breaks 

Tails 

Low Grade Poor Roll Suction Filter 1 
Middlings Good Roll Suction Filter 2 
Purifiers : 

Aspirators Purifier Suction Cyclone 4 
Elevator Heads (Breaks) Cyclone 5 
Packing and Blending 

Bin and Packer Suction Filter 3 


suction inlets will help to tie down 
changes in operating conditions. If 
you are not equipped for immediate 
action in air measurement, this is a 
good item to get help from a quali- 
fied engineer. Accurate determina- 
tions of cyclone-type collector ef- 
ficiencies require carefully  cali- 
brated equipment and almost any test 
will be open to question because of 
the uncontrolled variables. For the 
miller’s own information, however, 
any test is better than none at all. | 

The AOM Research Committee re- 
port mentions tests made by feed- 
ing in a known weight of flour into 
the air stream ahead of the cyclone 
and then weighing the collected ma- 





WESTERN OFFERS AN EFFECTIVE SOLUTION 
WITH COMPLETE WEATHERPROOFING SERVICE 


bb ccdenaas METHODS. . . To Save You Thousands of Dollars Annually 


Western engineers, versed in grain bin construction, are 
readily able to recognize causes of deterioration — and. 
to recommend proper methods of concrete restoration. 


TRAINED MECHANICS ........ To Skillfully Treat Your Property 


Western technicians, experienced in restoration of dis- 
integrated concrete, utilize the know-how gained by 35 
years successful weatherproofing. May we show you the 
caliber of their work on a job near you? 


SUPERIOR MATERIALS... . To Increase the Life of Your Buildings 


Western materials, compounded in the laboratory, have 
proven their advantages by years of successful applica- 
tion. Double effective, they decorate as well as weather- 


proof your bins. 


Western’s best testimonial is its record of proven per- 
formance —at a cost which is quickly liquidated in 
maintenance savings and many extra years of use. You 
cannot afford to neglect your exterior maintenance prob- 
lem — your property deserves Western’s attention. Write 
today for further information. 


WWE STERN 


\_i_/ATERPROOFING CO. 
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lector. Several precautions are nec. 
essary, such as feeding the flour into 
the system at about the same rate 
as the regular dust and in such a way 
that the same air velocities, volumes, 
temperatures and humidity exist at 
the cyclone as when the system is in 
regular operation. : 
Specimen computation of an eff- 
ciency test on a cyclone-type dust 


collector. 
Flour Collected 
Fed in Material 
Weight ..... 200 Ib. 181 Ib. 
Moisture .... 13.5% 12.3% 
Dry basis .. 173 Ib. 159 Ib. 
Cyclone efficiency—159=—92% 
173 


Further, flour fed in will give an in- 
dication only on those systems where 
the particle size distribution of the 
dust is similar to that of flour, such 
as roll suction. On purifier suction it 
might be better to use unpurified 
middlings stock to make the tests. 
Even with the most careful control, 
variable figures of efficiency will be 
obtained and should be applied with 
caution. 

With reference to particle size dis- 
tribution of test stocks, it might be 
worth while to consider a complete 
analysis of samples from all dust 
streams as they come from the col- 
lector. Material taken from cyclone 
collectors will, of course, have lost 
some of their fines but a check on 
the protein and ash content and par- 
ticle size range may reveal some 
valuable information. 

Dimensions and specifications of 
ducts, fans, suction openings and col- 
lectors will be helpful information 
for the study. One purpose of all this 
data is to detect changes on differ- 
ences in the system that might ac- 
count for variations in samples, day- 
to-day performance or disagreement 
with the findings of other millers. 
Equally important, if not more so, is 
the use of the information for plan- 
ning changes and the accuracy of 
the information collected will de- 
termine its value. 

There is an old saying to the ef- 
fect that it is necessary to have in- 
dependent testimony of three wit- 
nesses in order to establish a fact. 
The same thing applies to these data 
— one or even two tests are not 
enough to establish the facts. An av- 
erage of 10 trials is more reliable. 

A notation about the amount of 
load on the mill, which, while a part 
of the daily records, is important 
since the feed may vary slightly at 
the time of the test. 

Now, we can return to the main 
purpose of the survey: The deter- 
mination of the amount of dust col- 
lected. One miller weighed the ma- 
terial accumulated in a 10-min. in- 
terval. Additional 10-min. samples 
were taken every shift, or, in some 
cases, twice during a shift. The sill- 


’ er tried to get samples in periods of 


extreme variations in temperatures 
and humidity, both inside and out- 
side the mill. 

Whatever the length of the sam 
pling, it should be chosen to cover 
one or more complete cleaning cycles 
if a filter collector is used. Observa- 
tions of all auxiliary data listed 
above should be made in this 10-mir. 
interval and recorded with the weight 
of the sample. 

The ideal situation would be t 
collect samples each hour, but prac 
tical limitations of manpower 
time have to guide the individual 
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miller. The value and importance of 
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| gtudy is emphasized by the fact 
it some Of the participating millers 
md conditions that required imme- 
ste correction. Others found that 






amo mts of air and dust being han- 


id coincided with their ideas on 
ie use of air in the mill and only 
minor changes were indicated. 
Whether you decide on the purchase 
of new dust collecting machinery and 
wipment, or plan to alter your 
present system, the results of your 
survey can be used to make a reason- 
able estimate of the potential sav- 








=. closing, remember that the 
study of your mill’s dust collection 
system can be as detailed and elab- 
orate or as simple as you wish. The 
results in either case will probably 
reveal important information lead- 
ing to immediate alterations of prac- 
tical value with but little cost. 

If major changes are indicated, 
you will have the facts to justify 
them and to assist the engineer and 
equipment supplier. By all means, 

form as much of the study your- 
self or with your own staff as you 
ean. It is your problem and you are 
the one person to know all the facts. 


————BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
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First Postwar Mill 

s = a 
Built in China 

The first complete flour mill to be 
erected in China since. VJ Day is 
now operating at Wusih, the center 
of the wheat and rice growing dis- 
trict in Kiangsu province, 85 miles 
from Shanghai. 

Known as the Mow Sing Mills, the 
new plant represents an addition to 
the extensive holdings of the Yung 
family, one of the most important in- 
dustrial groups in China. T. S. Yung 
and his brother T. K. Yung founded 
their first mill at Wusih 50 years ago. 
Later T. K. Yung transferred his 
activities to Shanghai where he 
formed the Foti Sing Flour Milling 
Co., owner of several large flour mills 
in the Shanghai area. 

Further mills were built from time 
to time in the Wusih area and at the 
outbreak of the Sino-Japanese war, 
the Yung family. controlled 12 mills, 
representing a total capacity of 110,- 
000 bags of 49 Ib. flour every 24 
hours or slightly more than 100 tons 
an hour. 

The new mill has been planned, 
equipped and erected by Thomas 
Robinson & Son, Ltd., the milling en- 
gineers of Rochdale, Eng. The plant 
has a capacity of 25 sacks of 280 Ib. 
an hour (1,680 cwt. a day) and re- 
places the original Mow-Sing No. 1 
Mill which was destroyed during the 

war. Installed in a red brick 

building, the mill occupies an impos- 
ing length fronting one of the larger 
Canals at the western gate of Wusih. 
The clearance of the site, complete 
Tebuilding and installation of the 
Plant occupied only nine months in 
te of the difficulties with which 

contractors had to contend. 
Electric motors provide the motive 


instance of the roller mills, sep- 
arate motors are installed to drive 


machinery. 
All wheat is bagged, being deliv- 
ered in barges which are discharged 


into the intake hopper, suffi- 


* shot 
cient labor being employed to keep 


the receiving plant operating at its 
25 tons an hour capacity. An “Apex” 
Tubble separator, cyclo-pneumatic 
Separators, cyclone dust collector, and 
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an automatic weigher complete the 
pre! cleaning and receiving 
section of the plant. Wooden silo 


bins together with the blending, mel- 
lowing and grinding bins provide am- 


_ ple storage capacity. The primary 


storage bin hoppers have been fitted 
with air intake vents and an exhaust 
fan has trunk connections to the 
top of each bin, air being drawn up 
through the grain. 

Provision has been made for the 
damping of wheat before it reaches 
the washing plant which consists of 
a Robinson combined washer and 
whizzer followed by a cold air dry- 
ing column. The cleaning machinery 


- BQm 


is comprehensive and follows normal 
practice comprising principally a mill- 
ing separator, oat and barley, and 
cockle cylinders, with scourers both 
preceding and following the washing 
and conditioning section. Blending of 
the wheats may be effected either be- 
fore or after this latter section by 
means of Moir typé measurers. 

The flow of wheat from the grind- 
ing bins to the mill is controlled by 
type unequal compartment 
measurers. in conjunction with an 
automatic weigher, the final cleaning 
operations being completed by a 
wheat brush, followed by a pea sieve, 
leg aspirator and magnet immediate- 
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ly preceding the first break rolls. 
The screen room equipment includes 
a screening, grinding and sifting 
plant. Two suction filter dust collec- 
tors serve the primary and condi- 
tioned wheat cleaning machinery. 
The unusual practice of inserting 
vibration-absorbing mountings be- 
tween the machines and the floor has 
been followed, and the appearance 
of the floors has been enhanced by 
a smoothly finished covering of com- 
position applied over the wooden 
boards. An interesting diversion from 
western practice is the use of glue 
for joining the machine driving belts. 


SUCCESSFUL ~ 


control of insect and rodent pests calls for 


SH AERO" LIQUID HEN 


for plant-wide treatment 


CARBACRY|_ 


FUMIGANT 
(formerly ACRYLON) 

















Fumigation Engineer (name on re- 
quest if you don’t know of one), your 
own workmen can minimize infesta- 


tions by regular applications of... 


CARBACRYL Fumigant. A small 
quantity applied to the inside of ma- 
chines orat focal points ofinfestation 
gives quick, sure kills. CARBACRYL 
for localized treatment leaves no residue or caked material 
to clog machinery or harm food 


Here is the unbeatable Cyanamid com- 


bination for effective insect control: products in any way. Available in 


5-gallon pails and in 15-gallon and 
AERO LIQUID HCN Fumigant— 


to give your plant a thorough, in- 


50-gallon drums. Dosage guide-on.. 


the label. 


tensive clean-up. It reaches every 
LIQUID HCN and CARBACRYL 


leave no taste or odor, and do not 





corner and crevice, even penetrates 





stored materials to kill insects, insect 
affect the color or baking qualities 


of flour. 





eggs and rodents as well. And once 
you've had your plant treated with 


LIQUID -HCN by an Industrial Write for fully descriptive literature. 





o —— 


AMERICAN Granamid COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30-U ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


For rodent control outdoors 
use CYANOGAS** A-Dust 













* Trademark **Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 








BRANCH OFFICES: 709 Madison Avenue, Toledo 2, Qhio; Brewster, Fla.; 1207 Donaghey Bidg., Little Rock, Ark.; 111 Sutter Street, San Francisco 4, Calif, 
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ss CANMOMRIE BRAND 
Silk Bolting Cloth and Grit Gauze 


Canmore Brand Silk Bolting Cloth is a product of the highest quality, 
made in Scotland by skilled silk weavers and technicians. 


Expert supervision at every stage of its manufacturo ensures its 
perfection and complete efficiency. 


AS DEPENDABLE AS IT 1S BRITISH 


Robinson 


THOMAS ROBINSON AND SON LIMITED 


»- ENGLAND eee 


AFRICA HOUSE KINGSWAY LONDON, W.C. 2 








HARVESTS MAY VARY 
BUT NOT OUR 


FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 
FLOUR 


As every miller knows, Mother Nature 
is fickle, particularly when it comes to 
enzymatic activity in the wheat berry. 
So when you are correcting that varia- 
tion, you must do it with a product of 
uniform dependability. You can rely on 
our Full Strength Malted Wheat Flour. 
It is the standard of quality for the mill- 
ing industry—backed by years of expe- 
rience and technical “know how.” 


fe 


The Kansas Milling 


hte: Company KANSAS 











WE'VE GOTTA BE GOOD, Mr. Miller, TO PLAY IN YOUR LEAGUE! 


Experience and training are recognized, necessary adjuncts to the proper operation of any business. We believe special- 
ized knowledge is more essential in the valuation of grain elevators and flour milling properties than in any other field 


of appraisal work. 


The grain processing industry has many valuation problems peculiar to it alone. Rule of thumb methods cannot be ap- 
plied to this industry. There is no absolute standard. All parts of each plant must be carefully analyzed to determine 
the correct values. That’s why, Mr. Miller, our appraisals must—and always do—meet your big-league standards! 


Check with us now for your next appraisal. Write today! 


Appraisal Service Company 


Minneapolis 


Minnesota 
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leaner Flour on its way Faster 


This battery of Richmond Series ‘‘C’” Gyro-Whip Sifters (only part of the total 
installation) is used at Pillsbury’s Buffalo Mill to speed rebolting from bulk storage 
ahead of.the packers. 


Pillsbury’s operating personnel like these sifters — as well as those in other 
Pillsbury mills — because they give 90 sq. ft. of silk area in a small space for high 
capacity — are easy to install and maintain — are sanitary — require only % h.p. 
and are backed by Richmond’s 85 years of experience. 


In addition to rebolting, the Series ‘“‘C’’ Sifters can be used for many other 
flour and feed mill sifting operations. Where requirements are beyond its capacity 
limits, other Richmond sifters and graders are available—each engineered to the 
particular job characteristics. 


Write today for details on job-engineered Richmond Sifters for every sifting 


need. There’s no obligation. 


RICHMOND SERIES ''C'' GYRO- 
WHIP SIFTERS AT THE BUFFALO 
MILL OF PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


A 


RicHMOND MaNuFActTuRING COMPANY 
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MILLERATOR 


OUTSTANDING 
MECHANICAL 
FEATURES 


Improved arrangement of 
baffles in settling chamber elim- 
inates dust or screenings ac- 
cumulation. 


Tail end sieve box suspen- 
sion is redesigned to eliminate 
need for lubrication. 


Screenings chamber can be 
easily cleaned through handy 
external control of cleanout. 


Section dividers in sieves are 
made of aluminum for lightness 
and cleanliness. 


Sturdy base-sup- 
ports permit cleaning 
of floor under ma- 
chine. Where avail- 
able height is limited, 
machine can be in- 
stalled without base 
supports. 


Twin fans provide 
equalized, strong as- 
piration. Common 
shaft runs on self- 
aligning ball bear- 
ings. 

3 


Gear drive running 
in oil transmits posi- 
tive  light-running 
motion to screens. 
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Improved DESIGN plus... 
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contamination carried in grain. Complete details of per- 


COMPANY 


HART-CARTER 
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BAKING IS A BOUNCING BABY 

AKING is a young industry, if you think of 

it as having been born when it became a 
modern industry. Historically, of course, it is 
very ancient, but the uncounted centuries during 
which it was but a household occupation or a 
minor commercial craft may be thought of as only 
the chrysalis stage. In its modern aspect it is 
‘little more than half a century old, and its most 
rapid growth has taken place in the latter part 
of that half century. Always a lusty infant, it is 
today a juvenile giant. 

At the turn of this century commercial bak- 
eries were producing around 5% of the bread 
consumed in the U.S. In the next two decades the 
percentage had grown to 25 or 30%, and now it is 
believed to be more than 90. The federal census 
of 1899 indicated that the total value of com- 
mercial bakery products was $175,369,000; in 1919 
the figure was discovered to be $1,151,896,000, and 
20 years later it had gone up to $1,411,816,000. 
_Now. it. is more than twice the latter figure. In 
“recent years commercial baking has been called 

a two-and-a-half-billion-dollar industry. Today, in 
* light of what the Bureau of the Census 
reports concerning that segment of the industry 





‘ which was surveyed in 1947, it probably is at least 


a three-and-a-half-billion-dollar industry. (Details 
in the news columns of this issue.) 

The 1947 census was confined to bakeries other 
than retail shops selling to household consumers 
from a single retail outlet, and did not include 
restaurant and institutional production of baked 
goods. This limitation appears to have been an 
economy measure, as a result of which, in order 
to facilitate comparisons, it was necessary to re- 
tabulate as far as possible the data of 1939. 

Those who like to play with figures will enjoy 
the thought that 8,521,157,000 pounds of white pan 
bread went from the ovens of the 6,797 bakeries 
surveyed in 1947, compared with 7,218,843,000 in 
1939. Figure out the per capita consumption, if it 
pleases you, but don’t forget that this is only 
the white pan bread. There were also 2,948,186,000 
pounds of other bread and rolls, 2,503,772,000 
pounds of sweet goods and pastries, 1,027,216,000 
pounds of cookies and crackers and 74,168,000 
pounds of pretzels. 

The wheat flour used comes up to a total of 
97,023,000 sacks, valued at $570,383,000 (that’s 
about $5.85 a sack). But the single-outlet retail 
bakerjes also used flour. If they, like the 6,797 
that were surveyed, showed an increase of 127% 
in the value of their products between 1939 and 
1947, they may have used twenty-five or thirty 
million sacks, bringing the total bakery consump- 
tion to around 125 million. (Applying a somewhat 
complicated formula based on available employ- 
ment data—there being no sales figures for single- 
unit retailers—the Census Bureau estimates total 
bakery use of flour at 123,364,000 sacks.) This 
is approximately 60% of the total 1947 domestic 
consumption of flour, which is estimated to have 
been around 205 million sacks. 

Baking is big not only in point of materials 
used and the value that is put into those materials 
as finished products, but also in its industrial 
consciousness. Its stature in the business economy 
of the nation is that of a young giant aware of 
his own strength and responsibility. Commercial 
baking has discovered the need of cooperation 
inside its industrial boundaries and of presenting 
a united front in its relations with the public. 
Trade organization accomplishes one of these 
things and a national products promotion and 
educational campaign is directed toward the other. 

Currently a great industry project attests the 
_ bigness of commercial baking. Ground has been 
broken for a new American Institute of Baking 
building. The anticipated cost of this “much-needed 
administrative and research center is $820,000. It 
is in keeping with the physical greatness of the 
industry and with the broadness of vision with 
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which its leaders have endowed it. In keeping 
also with these dimensions is the Bakers of Ameri- 
ca Program, which has still to meet the challenge 
imposed upon the industry by its bigness. Funds 
must be raised for the continuance of the pro- 
gram. They are not coming in too rapidly. The 
moment is crucial—far more so than was the 
enthusiastic moment when the first go-ahead 
signal was given. 
e®ee 


NOT FLOUR-MINDED ENOUGH 
EVER before has the need for flour-minded- 
ness within the U.S. Department of Agricul- 

ture been more clearly demonstrated than at pres- 
ent. This conclusion is formed from information ob- 
tained in responsible government circles regarding 
the exclusion of Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration nations from subsidy payments on flour 
purchases under the International Wheat — 
ment if they use ECA funds. 

That government agents should think in terms 

of wheat rather than flour is virtually a Washing- 
ton tradition. This can be understood as basically 


‘political. Wheat growers are a large constituency. 


Flour millers and distributors command few votes, 
and they are attainted in the demagogic mind as 
belonging to big business. But there are, of course, 
men in the administrative agencies who are not 
governed wholly by political considerations. Some 
of them understand the many reasons why it is 
better for the wheat grower and for the whole 
national economy to ship flour abroad in the 
greatest possible quantities. And yet seldom is 
there an expression, either in word or action, that 
this is understood in official circles. 

The current squabble between USDA and ECA 
over who should pay the subsidies which are 
necessary to offset the difference between current 
domestic values and the ceilings set by the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement is a flagrant example 
of the basic lack of flour-mindedness in-Washing- 
ton. Perhaps never before has flour suffered from 
more grievous lack of consideration. The squabble 
shows no sign of ending, and may have to wait 
for the slow decision of Congress. Meantime im- 
porting nations turn elsewhere for supplies (Italy 
is dealing with Russia and Argentina) and find 
an obvious excuse to abandon their commitments 
for a specified import quota from this country on 
the ground that the US. is not fulfilling its obli- 
gations. 

A grain-minded management within USDA 
could hardly be expected to push flour sales, and 
little help is anticipated for the U.S. flour industry 
from government officials now administering the 
wheat pact. Most of the USDA men responsible 
for the successful conclusion of the International 
agreement have been sidetracked and the opera- 
tions have been given over to a new staff at 
USDA. The displaced officials, who engineered the 
wheat pact through its preparatory § stages, 
felt able to assure the flour industry that its 
interests would not be subordinated and that 
American millers would obtain a fair share of 
the wheat trade in the form of wheat flour. Had 
these men remained on the scene it is possible 
that they might have effectively challenged the 
arbitrary ruling from USDA that bars sales of 
flour to ECA nations under the wheat agreement. 
This is an optimistic view, for it goes against the 
flour industry’s experience in such matters. But 
it might have happened. 

Wheat as well as flour suffers from the lack 


AL 


of aggressive private merchandising that results 
from government sales monopoly. It is complained 
that. the effectiveness of the ECA reconstruction 
program is being lowered through inability of 
ECA nations to obtain wheat subsidized under 
the international agreement, and also on sales 
outside the subsidy terms. It may be confidently 
assumed that if private trade had been handling 
the export business substantial sales in the early 
harvest period would have been closed and the 
American farmer’s share of the world wheat 
trade would have been nailed down. But USDA 
is no salesman. It merely sits and waits for cus- 
tomers, who can’t be served even when they turn 
up because of the subsidy roadblock. 


NOT A DOLLAR CRISIS 

O, the sagacious editor of the Searle Grain 

Co.’s periodical letter to its customers we are 
indebted for what seems to be at once the simplest 
and most plausible explanation of Britain’s financial 
troubles. The British problem, the editor says, 
cannot correctly be called a dollar crisis, for it is 
really a crisis springing from the nation’s 
inability to manufacture sufficient goods and at 
low enough prices to sell in competition on world 
markets. We quote: 

“After two years of effort, even with a great 
deal of aid in the form of virtual gifts of billions 
of dollars from Canada and the U.S. Britain, 
according to Sir Stafford Cripps, has been unable 
to produce sufficient goods to sell abroad at a 
profit to bring in enough money with which to 
purchase from abroad all the things her people 
badly need. In short, Britain has been, and is 
still today, living beyond her means, in spite of 
the serious lowering of the level of living her 
government has imposed upon her people. How 
to produce more goods and at lower costs is in 
effect still Britain’s real problem today. 

“Britain’s inability to make both ends meet 
by producing sufficient goods and at a low enough 
cost to sell to the people of Canada, the U.S. and 
other countries, has not been helped by the 
attitude of British labor in continually demanding 
higher wages and shorter hours, and in striking 
from work as they are doing today. Her problem, 
too, has not been made any easier by her Social- 
istic government insisting on spending valuable 
time, energy and money on nationalizing her in- 
dustries, which it appears has not brought any 
benefits whatever to Britain. Her ability to manu- 
facture and sell at a profit has not been enhanced 
by the social services Britain is giving her people, 
which necessitate extremely high taxes on industry 
and personal incomes, all of which, ‘added to innu- 
merable and harassing government regulations 
and controls and miles of red tape, effectively sap 
the initiative and enterprise of her people and 
make it difficult for them to do business with 
others. 

“Canada and the U.S. have intense sympathy 
for Britain. Yet this we suggest is quite insufficient 
to induce the people of Canada and the U.S. to 
pay higher prices for British goods when cheaper 
goods of equal quality made in other countries are 
available. 

“Until Britain then corrects her own production 
difficulties, which we believe she certainly can 
correct to a great extent at least, then her basic 
problem will remain unsolved. There is, of course, 
something which the Government of Canada and 
the U.S. could do to help, which would be to 
lower sharply existing tariffs against British 
goods. These countries, however, would probably 
require that Britain, too, should lower her tariffs 
against Canadian and American goods. Whether 
all this can be done, however, is another question.” 

Socialism, clearly, is not the cure for Britain's 
economic ills. Can our own welfare statesmen be 
made to see this before they have completely 
committed themselves and us to the same error? 
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CANADIAN TRADE COMMENT 





TORONTO—In its latest monthly 
review the Bank of Nova Scotia re- 
marks it is highly probable that Can- 
ada will be seriously concerned with 
a U.S. dollar problem for years to 
come. However, there are certain 
longer-range tendencies which will 
help to ease the problem. Canadian 
exports to the U.S. will vary. U.S. 
economy is still growing and some of 
its natural resources are becoming 
increasingly deficient, which will 
mean more imports of raw materials 
from Canada. The core of Canada’s 
trading problem now is to maintain 
markets for the grain economy of 
the western plains and for machinery 
and metal products of central Cana- 
da. This country needs a larger mar- 
ket for manufactured goods. To re- 
tain these on a lasting basis North 
American imports from the rest of 
the world will have to be much larg- 
er. Shipments from the sterling area 
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and the other European Recovery 
Program countries to North America 
are basic. Hope of restoring multi- 
lateral trade depends on making 
price, exchange and tariff adjust- 
ments to promote such an increase. 


CANADA’S EXPORTS 
TO U.S. DROP 


A sharp drop in Canada’s exports 
to the U.S. during July resulted in a 
4% over-all decrease in Canada’s do- 
méstic shipments abroad compared 
with July last year. This decrease 
along with smaller exports to Latin 
America and continental countries 
was somewhat offset by higher ship- 
ments to the U.K. and other common- 
wealth countries. Despite the July 
drop exports to all countries for the 
first seven months of the year were 
slightly higher than in the same pe- 
riod of 1948. Among principal com- 
modities there were marked increases 


both in July and the cumulative pe- 
riod in the export of wheat, news- 
print paper, nickel, zinc, copper, farm 
implements and machinery, cattle, 
cheese and locomotives and parts. 

Grain from the prairies is pour- 
ing into the lakehead at the rate of 
1,400 to 1,600 carloads daily and staffs 
of elevators and railways have been 
augmented considerably to handle it. 
Cars are arriving faster than they 
are being unloaded. A total of 1,100 
were unloaded Sept. 6 as several ele- 
vators instituted double shifts to 
handle the avalanche. But with 300 
to 500 cars being left on sidings 
daily the two\railways here have 
built up a backlog of 4,434 cars. De- 
spite piling up of cars on sidings, 
elevators are far from jammed. A to- 
tal of 30 million bushels of all grains 
were in storage Sept. 6, which still 
left space for an additional 62 million 
bushels. 





WILLIAM CLARKE REID, 
FLOUR IMPORTER, DEAD 


‘ <> 
Director of McConnell & Reid, Glas- 
gow, spent More Than 60 Years 
in Flour Trade 


LONDON—A connection with the 
flour trade extending over a period 
of more than 60 years has been bro- 
ken by the death of William Clarke 
Reid, a director of.McConnell & Reid, 
Ltd., importing firm of Glasgow, 
Scotland. 

Almost the last of what British 
traders call the old flour importers, 
Mr. Reid was born in 1868 at his 
grandfather’s farm at Blantyre, near 
Glasgow. His first job after leaving 
school was in the shipbuilding busi- 
ness, but at the age of 19 he turned 
to the flour trade, becoming a sales- 
man for John White & Sons, Scots- 
toun Mills, Partick, Glasgow. He set 
up his own organization as McConnell 
& Reid in 1899, becoming the sole 
partner in 1901. 

Mr. Reid had a fund of stories 
about the flour trade, his happiest 
recollections being drawn from his 
experiences at the first mass conven- 
tion of the Millers National Federa- 
tion held at Detroit in June, 1903. 


There he made friendships with prom- 
inent American milling personalities 
which have lasted through the years. 

In later years his services to the 
trade included the presidencies of the 
Glasgow Corn Trade Assn., the Glas- 
gow Flour Trade Assn. and the Glas- 
gow Corn Trade Benevolent Assn. He 
became president of the National As- 
sociation of Flour Importers in 1932, 
a year which also saw his appoint- 
ment as Deacon of the Incorporation 
of Bakers, an office of considerable 
distinction. 

In addition to his business activi- 
ties, Mr. Reid was a governor of the 
Royal Mental Hospital, Glasgow, 
chairman of the Royal Scottish Geo- 
graphical Society and treasurer of the 
benevolent fund of the Glasgow 
Trades House Masonic Lodge. He 
also took an active part in the affairs 
of the Wellington Church where he 
served as an elder for many years. A 
founder member of the Western 
Galies Golf Club, Ayrshire, Mr. Reid 
was still playing at the time of his 
80th birthday. He continued attend- 
ance at his office up to a short time 
before his last illness and always 
took an active interest in any de- 
velopments which might affect the 
flour importing trade. 

His son Robin N. Reid, together 
with John Wilson, continues as direc- 
tors of the firm. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR 
EXPORTS AT 1,600,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
topped 1,600,000 bu. The U.K. took 
897,000 bu. wheat under the wheat 
agreement, while Class 2 sales were 
made up of 369,000 bu. worked to 
Switzerland. The remainder of the 
total was made up of flour, equiva- 
lent to 139,000 bu., worked under the 
wheat agreement, and 284,000 bu. 
Class 2 flour sales. The flour was des- 
tined for numerous destinations, in- 
cluding the Philippines, Panama, Cu- 
ba, Ecuador, Haiti, Tangier, Venezu- 
ela, The Netherlands, and West In- 
dies. 
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COST INDEX CONTINUES RISE 


TORONTO — Canada’s cost-of-liv- 
ing index, continuing a trend oppo- 
site to that of the U.S. index, hit an 
all-time high of 162.8 Aug. 1. 


Britain, Russia 
Complete Grain 
Agreement 


LONDON—After delays extending 
over the past 12 months the Anglo- 
Russian grain agreement has been 
completed. Shipments are expected to 
begin within the course of the next 
few weeks, and British grain experts 
have already left for Russia in order 
to provide on-the-spot supervision. 

The amount involved is 1 million 
tons of coarse grains, made up of 
500,000 tons of barley, 400,000 tons 
of corn and 100,000 tons of oats. 
Market men consider that the major 
portion of the corn will come from 
Rumania, where the current crop is 
reported to be satisfactory. This fol- 
lows the principle adopted by the 
Russians in fulfilling the 1947 con- 
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tract when corn was supplied from 
Rumanian ports. 

It had been previously reported 
that the signing of the grain agree- 
ment was awaiting the conclusion of 
a main Anglo-Soviet trade agreement 
involving. other commodities. The 
British Board of Trade has now re- 
vealed that while the- London nego- 
tiations for the general agreement 
were in progress, discussions took 
place simultaneously in Moscow be- 
tween officials of the Ministry of 
Food and the Soviet export organiza- 
tion responsible for negotiating grain 
export contracts. 

It was originally intended that both 
contracts should commence Sept. 1, 
but hitches on the main deal caused 
officials to carry on with the grain 

—eontract separately in view of Bri'- 
ain’s need to obtain supplies of fecd 
for the winter. The holdup appea:s 
to be centered on the Russian dc- 
mand for certain goods which the 
British are unable to supply expc- 
ditiously. 

The Soviet authorities have asked 
for machinery, rubber, wool and, if 
arrangements for the main agrec- 
ment can be made, have offered to 
send wheat and timber in exchange. 
No amounts of wheat involved in 
these additional negotiations have 
been revealed by either party. 

The British government has rc- 
fused to reveal the prices paid ‘o 
Russia for the coarse grains, but it is 
understood in market circles that the 
figures settled on are reasonable in 
the light of prevailing conditions. It is 
possible that the prices will be higl- 
er than those operative in the U.S. 
and Canada because of the advan- 
tages offered by the agreement to 
pay in sterling. 

———BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BANS CEREAL IMPORTS 


OTTAWA—tThe Canadian depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce re- 
ports that the Hashemite Kingdom 
of the Jordan has prohibited the im- 
port of cereals, including vetch, len- 
tils, wheat, barley, white maize, 
maize, flour and bran. This prohibi- 
tion applies even to consignments al- 
ready ordered against valid import 
licenses if they arrive in Jordan aft- 
er Aug. 22. The Hashemite Kingdom 
of the Jordan formerly was known 
as Trans-Jordan. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—tThe abundant supply of 
wheat now available in Italy has 
caused the government to reduce the 
prices paid to growers under the 
“ammasso” or obligatory gathering 
scheme whereby farmers are com- 
pelled to turn over to the officials a 
total of 1.5 million tons from the 
current crop. The balance may be 
sold to merchants and millers on the 
free market at prices which vary 
according to seasonal demand. Such 
prices are now at the lowest level 
since the end of the war. 

This price slide has been accen- 
tuated by the large supplies of im- 
ported wheat and flour now in the 
country. In northern and central 
Italy the government is giving grow- 
ers $108.7 ton for soft wheat and 
$121.8 ton for hard wheat. In Lazio, 
Abruzzi and Campania the price 
paid is higher, being fixed at $113.1 
ton and $126.2 ton for the respec- 
tive types. Prices paid to producers 
in the islands of Calabria and Lu- 
cania are higher still but by no means 
as big as those fixed officially for last 
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year’s crop. Then the government 
paid an average price of $137 ton 
for soft wheat and $161.2 ton for 
hard wheat. On the free market, 
where traders were allowed to se!! 
wheat not required by the govern- 
ment under the “ammasso” system 
the prices were $201.5 ton for soft 
wheat and $217.6 ton for hard whea' 
Some of this wheat found its wa 
into the black market and was use: 
for producing white bread, at that 
time an illegal commodity in Ital) 
Prices in the free market were even 
higher in 1947. 

The total Italian wheat and flou 
resources for 1949 are in the regio 
of 9.5 million tons, an excess o! 
300,000 tons over the estimated na- 
tional requirement for domestic con- 
sumption. In spite of this Italy is stil! 
in the market for further purchases 
of wheat and flour. 


AUSTRIA TAKES RYE 
BREAD OFF RATION 


Following the derationing of rye 
bread in Austria, effective Sept. 12 
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LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


* 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO 





INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain— Feeds 
Room 603, Canadian Pacific Bidg. 
63 Yonge St., Toronto 1, Canada 








l-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity OHIOKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *“Washita” 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


MILLFEED MARKETS 


Minneapolis: Demand for millfeed is brisk, 
with the improvement attributed to feed 
mixers seeking to insure adequate supplies 
for the expected winter upturn in formula 
feed sales. With flour production lagging, 
the prospects for buying millfeed at favor- 
able levels and when needed are sur- 
rounded by some doubts. Mills are asking 
a premium of $1 ton for October deliveries, 
with spot quotations as follows: bran $46.50, 
standard midds. $44.50, flour midds. $49.50, 
red dog $53. 

Duluth: Demand was fair, trend was 
higher and supplies were adequate. Quota- 
tions: pure bran $42, standard bran $41, 
standard midds. $44.50, flour midds. $48.50, 
mixed feeds $45.50, red dog $52.50. 

Kansas City: Inquiry has shown some im- 
provement this week and there is a fair 
demand for both bran and shorts. How- 
ever, business is not up to average. Offerings 
remain scarce but are a little freer early 
this week than last week. Prices are firm 
and show net gains of $2@3 compared 
with a week ago. Bran $38.25@39, shorts 
$45.50@ 46. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand is 
with offerings insufficient; 
stronger. Quotations, basis 
bran $39.50, shorts $46.50. 


Salina: Demand is good with prices tend- 
ing higher. Supplies are about normal. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City: bran $37, gray 
shorts $43. 

Hutchinson: Demand for milifeed was 
good, especially for gray shorts. Keen in- 
terest was shown by straight and mixed car 
buyers, the latter mostly in southern states. 
No difficulty was experienced disposing of 
output at prices up about $2. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis: bran $38.50@39, gray 
shorts $44.50@ 45.50. 

Oklahoma City: Feeds closed $2 higher 
on bran and $2.50 higher on shorts. Quota- 
tions, straight cars: bran $41@42, mill run 
$44.20@45.20, shorts $47.50@48.50; mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Fort Worth: Quotations: bran $45@46, 
gray shorts $53.50@54.50, delivered TCP; 
$2 higher on bran and $2.50 up on shorts, 
compared with the previous week. Demand 
is much improved, and offerings have been 
very light since the holiday shutdown. 


Chicago: Demand is quiet and supplies 
are ample. Bran $44.50@45, standard midds. 
$47.50, flour midds. $52@53, red dog $55@ 
57.50. 

St. Louis: With a slight improved de- 
mand the market was’ 25¢ higher on both 
bran and gray shorts. However, the de- 
mand was mainly for bran. Very little 
interest was shown by the trade. Quotations: 
bran $40.50@41, gray shorts $46.50@47. 

Buffalo: Bran and standard midds. are 
now in a better position with values ruling 
$1 over last week on bran and 50¢ to $1 
over on middlings. The heavy feeds are 
still dragging, but the market seems to be 
absorbing quick shipment offerings. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $45.50@46, stand- 
ard midds. $47.50@48, flour midds. $54@ 
56, red dog $55@56. 

Pitteburgh: Feed demand was much im- 
proved the past week. Both wholesale and 
retail sales show a substantial increase 
over widely expanded tri-state territory. 
Colder weather is the dominant explana- 
tion, as well as an apparent need for 
more liberal buying. policy. Supplies con- 
tinue sufficient for all needs. Some prices 
show a wide variation owing to points 
of origin. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: bran 
$49@50.50, standard midds. $53@59, flour 
midds. $58@59, red dog $58@62.50. 

Boston: Millfeeds were slightly higher 
in the local market last week, with trad- 
ing activity fairly good. Large lot buy- 
ers, however, were acquiring only limited 
supplies as compared to their normal re- 
quirements, apparently preferring to keep 
their inventories at a reasonable level. 
Spring bran and middlings were 50¢ high- 
er, while mixed feeds were unchanged. 
Red dog advanced $1. Quotations: spring 
bran $52, middlings $55, mixed feeds $53, 
red dog $61.50. 


Philadelphia: The local milifeed market 
is at last showing some degree of stability 





improved, 
prices are 
Kansas City: 


after a period where irregularity was its 
principal characteristic. However, there is 
still a rather general tendency on the part 
of the consuming trade to defer purchases 
in the hope of a price recession. At the 
moment, the supply situation is just a trifie 
ahead of demand. The Sept. 10 quotation 
of $53 on standard bran is unchanged from 
the week before, with standard midds. at 
$56 and red dog at $63 also recording no 
change. 

New Orleans: Millfeed inquiries are be- 
coming more active with the strong up- 
turn in prices and rather limited offerings 
from the mills. Feed mixers and jobbers are 
taking on fair amounts for immediate ship- 
ment and the balance of September. Ex- 
port inquiries are small and only limited 
amounts are being worked. Bran $47.50@ 
48.25;. shorts $53.75@54.60. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was very 
quiet, with buyers sitting on the side- 
lines until grain and protein markets set- 
tle down. Millers on the other hand are 
not anxious for anything other than) nearby 
business. There was some unsatisfied buying 
interest for November and December ma- 
terial at current levels, but millers félt. 
there was everything’ to gain and nothing 
to lose by sticking to close-in positions. 
The trade was well taken care of for spot 
material so trading was slow. Market nom- 
inally $42.50, delivered common transit 
points. 


Portland: Milk run $42, middlings $47. 


Ogden: Millifeed prices remained un- 
changed during the past week, with plants 
working to capacity six days a week. Supply 
exceeds demand, with trade continuing slow. 
Mills were closed over Labor day week- 
end. Firms are booked into October. Quota- 
tions: red bran and mill run $41, middlings 
$46; to Denver: red bran and mill run 
$48, middlings $53; to California: red bran 


Toronto-Montreal: Market tight. Supplies 
not adequate to meet demand. Quotations: 
bran $57, shorts $59, middlings $62, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: With mills still operating be- 
low capacity and buyers apparently taking 
flour on a hand-to-mouth basis, the output 
of millfeeds is only moderate. Supplies from 
mills in western Canada, however, are not 
accumulating and are moving chiefly to 
eastern Canada. Prices are steady. Quota- 
tions: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran $50, shorts $52; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Some limited export business 
continues to be done with Hawaiian Islands. 
This serves to hold up an otherwise sagging 
domestic price structure. Domestic sales 
continue slow with ample pasturage avail- 
able as a result of the wet summer. Deal- 
ers’ stocks continue on the light side. Prices 
are holding unchanged, but small mills are 
reported interested in almost any kind of 
bids. Prices on a cash car basis: bran 
$53.05, shorts $65.05, middlings $57.05. 





RYE FLOUR MARKETS 





Pittsburgh: The sale of rye flours is 
better. The trade continues to buy only 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. Only a little 
forward buying is done. Directions are good, 
Prices advanced and served to spur some 
buying of rye flours the past week. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: white rye, fancy 
No. 1 $4.75@4.85, medium $4.45@4.55, dark 
$4.25@4.35, blended $5.80, rye meal $4.25 
@ 4.35. 

Chicago: Buying of rye flour continues on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. Sales are in small 
lots only. Directions are fair. White patent 
rye $4.32@4.35, medium $4.12@4.15, 
$3.25 @3.72. 

St. Louis: Prices are steady to 20¢ bag 
higher. Sales and shipping directions are 
slow. Pure white $4.65, medium $4.50, dark 
$3.75, rye meal $4.50. 

New York: Rye flour sales were light 
as the market has advanced so rapidly the 
trade will only come in for absolute re- 
quirements. Pure white patents $4.75 @4.85. 

Buffalo: The rye flour situation remains 
unchanged from what it has been for 
many weeks. Purchases continue to be lim- 
ited as buyers hopefully await price de- 
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velopments and reductions. Quotations, f.0.p. 
Buffalo: white $5@5.06, dark $3.90@3.95, 
medium $4.80@4.85. 

Philadelphia: A moderate increase in the 
price of rye has had the effect of further 
cooling interest for the dark flour. As q 
result, the local market is at a virtual 
standstill, with few predicting any buying 
revival in the immediate future. The quota- 
tion on rye white of $4.75@4.90 compares 
with $4.55@4.65 a week earlier. 
we Pure dark rye $4.70, white rye 





OATMEAL MARKETS. 


Toronto-Montreal: Cooler weather brings 
increased demand. Quotations: rolled oats 
in 80-lb. cottons $4.25, oatmeal in 95-Ip. 
jutes $5.15, f.0.b. Toronto or Montreal). 

: Oatmeal trade is still seasonal, 
with domestic trade small and only odd- 
ments going for export. Supplies are suffi- 
cient to take care of all buying orders, 
Quotations: rolled oats in 80-Ib. sacks $4.65 
in the three prairie provinces, oatmea! in 
98-lb. sacks $5.60. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were  uot- 
ed at $4.95 Sept. 12; 20-o0z. packages $3.10 
case, 48-o0z. packages $3.35. 








MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Sept. 3 and 10: 
BRAN— Sept. 3 Sept. 10 
August $36.55@ 36.70 
September 37.35@ 37.75 
October oo» @*38.75 
November 39.00@ 39.50 
December 39.60@ 40.00 
January 39.60@ 40.00 
February ever 


Sales (tons) .. 120 
*Sale. 


--@ .... 
«+ @*38.25 
«-@*39.50 
- @* 10.50 
--@*410.50 
«@* 40.50 
- @* 41,50 


SHORTS— 
August 2.40@ 43.00 
September .... -40@ 43.00 
October 2.15@ 42.90 
November .... -50@ 42.50 
December .... -50@ 42.25 
January -75@ 42.75 
February «ee oboe 


Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks with 
comparative figures for the previous wecks: 
Aug. Aug. Sept. Sept. 
0 


Five mills 


20 27 3 1 
19,693 24,823 24,193 *27,258 
*Four mills. 5 





DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 











dark . 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 





ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 








TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Cfor More Than 50 Years... 
Millers of Quality Cflours 


INGOLD * WINONA 


FLOUR 


FLOUR 


These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 


x * * 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
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Official Poster 


NEW YORK-—Starting its 21st suc- 
cessive year of promotion, the. Na- 
tional Donut Month Committee has 
announced plans for bakers in con- 
nection with their annual October 
Donut Month campaign. 

All media of publicity and adver- 
tising will again be used, together 
with strong trade support to remind 
the consumer that Harvest Time nat- 
urally is doughnut time. 

J. I. Sugerman, speaking for the 
National Donut Month Committee, 
stated, “Based on the big plans afoot, 
I am certain that this 21st annual 
event will break all sales records. 





Cable Address: Parrheim 


Domestic & Export 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


_ Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 











Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
| “Surzes” 1894 
Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
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tional Donut Month Group 
Plans Heavy Publicity Program 


We have made so many powerful tie- 
ups on radio, newspaper, magazine 
and store promotion, and the growing 
interest in Halloween each year, adds 
up to sure success for those bakers 
who tie-up.” 

Highlight for October will be Hallo- 
ween doughnut sales, The cooperation 
of the National Halloween Committee 
again will help stimulate more Hal- 
loween Doughnut parties than ever 
before. Last year, under the close co- 
operation of both committees, over 
1,200,000 private and community par- 
ties were held at which doughnuts 
provided the central theme for food 
and games, the committee said. 

Each year, more and more com- 
munities and fraternal organizations 
are giving Halloween parties for the 
youngsters and adults stimulated by 
police departments, Rotary Clubs, 
Kiwanis Clubs, Elks, Parent-Teachers 
Assns, and church groups. These an- 
nual “Halloween Donut Parties” are 
growing in interest and success each 
year, it is pointed out. 

The official Donut Month poster for 
this year will again feature the com- 
bination of doughnuts for Halloween 
parties. The basic theme is “Harvest 
Time Is Donut Time” and features 
cider and doughnuts. The posters are 
in full autumn colors, come in size 11 
by 14 in. and are available through the 
National Donut Month Committee, 
393 Seventh Ave., New York City. A 
charge is made on quantities over 10 
of 5¢ each. For quantities under 10, 
they are mailed free. 

Related item promotions will be 
backed very strongly this year. Be- 
fore the war, many of the allied 
products, such as nuts, candy and soft 
drinks, had been cooperating in lo- 
cal store promotions. The National 
Donut Month Committee is working 
closely with a number of soft drink 
and candy manufacturers and nut 
packers. 

Recognizing the need for more ag- 
gressive sales and merchandising ef- 
fort this year on the part of the 
bakers, the Doughnut Corporation of 
America, New York, is backing the 
committee’s efforts in promoting the 
sale of doughnuts this fall. The com- 
pany has developed point-of-purchase 
display promotions backed up by 
practical sampling activity. Special 
tailormade campaigns are available 
to fit every baker’s need, it is pointed 
out. 


———“BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


M. J. KELLY APPOINTED 


TORONTO—D. C. Betts, president 
Canadian Breweries, Ltd., has an- 
nounced the appointment of M. J. 
Kelly as vice president and general 
manager of the company’s wholly- 
owned subsidiary, Victory Mills, Ltd. 
Mr. Kelly is also vice president-ad- 
ministration in the parent company. 





GILLESPIE BROS.,Pty.,Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
Casiz Appress, “GILLESPIE,” Sypwzy 








“W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 





Cables: “Guvren,”’ Melbourne 








WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 


e THREE STARS + GREAT WEST + CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 


CO. LIMITED 


"LAKURON" 


PURITY 


CABLE ADDRESS TORONTO, CANADA 








” Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 
Men 
Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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IT'S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OR nearly 150 years Canadians have known that “if 
it’s Ogilvie — it’s good!” Year after year this great 
OATMEAL Canadian company has grown bigger and bigger — 
because it has consistently turned out only the best. 

Ogilvie products include quality flour for every 
purpose —a complete line of prepared baking mixes, 
rolled oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B Cereal 
and “‘Miracle” farm-tested, scientifically balanced feeds 


Ro yt H 00 | FE lour for livestock and poultry. 


Mills Limited THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort William — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 


OF-29NM 











Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


z a WINTER WHEAT 
SPRING WHEAT [i eS iby Hs, 


FLOURS 


Maple Leaf — 9) a ieee ae Monarch 
fats | Crescent 


Cream of the West 
| Castle Canary Corn Meal 


Nelson Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 ewt. Daily 
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to the Editor 























s ON FEEDING THE WORLD 
"Editor The Northwestern Miller: 
I very much enjoyed your editorial 


titled “Bureaucratic Reform Is for 
Other Fellow”. in the Aug. 23 
ue of The Northwestern Miller. It 
is very true that every reform or 
‘Program is opposed by those who 
might be inconvenienced by it to the 
‘slightest degree. 

- In the same mail I happened to 
receive another publication from 
which I am enclosing one page upon 
which there is a statement*® that 
might be of interest to you, ésSpecially 
because it bears a close relationship 
to the subject matter of your second 
editorial in the very same issue of 
your publication, and also because 
its author is Herbert Hoover whom 
you praised so unstintingly on the 
same page. I hope that your polite 
approval of Hoover’s remarks at 
Stanford University will not shift to 
a concealed yawn when you read 
his remarks on another subject. 


Sincerely yours, 


Paul C. DeSzasz, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 






¥ ¥ 


~ *“Hunger is a silent visitor who 
comes like a shadow. He sits beside 
every anxious mother three times a 
day. He brings not alone suffering 
and sorrow, but fear and terror. He 
carries disorder and the paralysis of 
government . . . even its downfall. 
He is more destructive than armies; 
not only in human life, but in morale. 
All of the values of right living melt 
before his invasion and every gain 
of civilization crumbles. But we can 
Save these people from the worst 

. if we will.”—Herbert Hoover, 
former president of the U.S., in “A 
Report to the American: People” at 
Chicago, May 17, 1946. 


¥ ¥ 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The second 
editorial in the issue of Aug. 23, to 
which Mr. DeSzasz refers, speculated 
upon the ability of the world to feed 
all its present and future inhabitants, 
and raised the question of who would 
Pay the grocer if every stomach was 
filled. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNION BAG SALES OFFICE 
OPENED AT NEW ORLEANS 


NEW YORK—A new multiwall bag 
Sales office has been opened at New 
Orleans by Union Bag & Paper Corp., 
Leonard J. Doyle, Vice president in 
charge of sales, announces. 

Herman R. Ninesling, formerly 
with the New York multiwall sales 
office, will represent the company in 
Louisiana and Arkansas and will 
headquarter at New Orleans. 





———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


EARLY MARKETINGS 
OF BUCKWHEAT SEEN 


Unless rains retard harvest oper- 
ations, new crop buckwheat, mar- 
keting should be early in some.sec- 
tions.this season, according to,Blod- 
gett’s buckwheat builetin.. The new 
estimate of buckwheat production at 
4,826,000 bu., although higher. than 
the earlier estimate, represents the 
smallest crop on record. 

Early .marketings would. relieve 
the present shortage of old crop grain 








‘not fully cover current needs, to se- 


and enable pancake mixers, who -did 


cure shipment of new flour earlier 
than usual, the bulletin comments. 
Prices have not been established for 
definite dates of shipment, but early 
receipts should command prices 
in line with the last-old crop sales. 
Exporters already are interested in 
booking as soon as new grain is of- 
fered, the bulletin adds. 


———BREAD !8 THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


CANADIAN VISIBLE UP 

WINNIPEG—Canada’s wheat visi- 
ble supply for the week ended Sept. 
1 totaled 86,418,000 bu., compared 
with 70,667,000 bu. the week previous 
and 64,567,000 bu. a year ago, accord- 
ing to the statistics branch of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners. This 
15,700,000 bu. increase for the week 
under review reflected the spread be- 
tween farm deliveries of 20,800,000 bu. 
and a commercial disappearance of 
5°t00,000 bu. The latter was made up 
of export clearances amounting to 
3,100,000 bu. and domestic disappear- 
ance of 2 million bushels. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


KANSAS CITY FEED CLUB 
SETS SEPTEMBER MEETING 


KANSAS CITY—The Kansas City 
Feed Club will hold its monthly 
meeting at the Oakwood Country 
Club Sept. 20. There will be a golf 
tournament im the afternoon and a 
dinner in the evening. 

Reservations should be made with 
Vern Dean, secretary, Nutrena Mills, 
Inc., 44 Ewing Ave., Kansas City, 
Kansas. Richard G. Myers of the 
Rodney Milling Co. is chairman of 
the entertainment committee. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO DISTRIBUTORS 
PLAN ANNUAL MEETING 


CHICAGO—The annual meeting of 
the Chicago Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors will be held at the Furni- 
ture Club Sept. 23. George A. Shields, 
New Century Co., president of the 
club, made the announcement. 

Officers and two directors are to 
be elected, and delegates to the con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors will give their 
reports. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


REVISION OF FREIGHT 
RATES ON GRAIN ASKED 


WASHINGTON — The Chicago 
Board of Trade has filed a new re- 





* quest that the Interstate Commerce 


Commission readjust freight rates on 
grain in the Middlewest. 

The board asserted that the various 
freight rate increases granted to the 
railroads since the war have dis- 
turbed long-standing relationships 
between major grain shipping points. 

It asked that the commission re- 
quire the rail carriers to revise their 
freight tariff schedules to reestab- 
lish these relationships. 


———“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ANNUAL OUTING PLANNED 
BY MINNEAPOLIS GOLFERS 


MINNEAPOLIS—The annual golf 
outing of ‘ the. Mirineapolis .Baker- 
Allied Athletic Club has been sched- 
uled for Sept, 21 at Westwood Hills, 
according to an announcement by 
Merriam MHosar, *Hosar’s -Bakery, 
president of the club.,The affair will 
be a climax to the regular weekly 
golfing matches held during the sum- 
mer. Prizes will be awarded at a din- 
ner following the tournament. 
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Model of New AIB Building 


Ground Breaking Ceremony Held 
for New AIB Building Sept. 9 


CHICAGO—The ground breaking 
ceremony for the new building of the 
American Institute of Baking drew 
the attention of the baking and al- 
lied industries Sept. 9. The affair was 
held at the site of the new building, 
East Ontario St. and McClurg Court, 
near the Drake Hotel here. 


At the ground breaking ceremonies 


L. E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking 
Co., Rockford, Ill., chairman of the 
board of directors of the institute, 
presided and introduced for short 
talks Gerard R. Williams, Williams 
Baking Co., Scranton, Pa., president 
of the American Bakers Foundation, 
which has furnished the money for 
the building, and Harry W. Zins- 
master, Zinsmaster Bread Co., Du- 
luth, Minn., chairman of the board of 
the American Bakers Assn. 

William Walmsley, principal of the 
AIB school of baking, also participat- 
ed in the program, breaking a shovel 
of ground at the site of that part 
of the building which will house the 
school. 

A reception at the Drake Hotel 
followed the outside ceremonies and 
the board of directors of the AIB met 
at 7:30 p.m. 

A general contract for the con- 
struction of the building was let Sept. 
2. It was also announced at that time 
that the property at 1135 W. Fuller- 
ton Ave. has been sold to the Wahl- 
Henius Institute, which in 1922, sold 
the same property to the AIB. The 
sale provides that the AIB shall move 
from the Fullerton Avenue building 
on or before Sept. 1, 1950. 


The architects for the new build- 


ing are Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 
Chicago, who also will be supervising 
architects for the construction. Sum- 
ner S. Sollitt & Co., Chicago, was 
awarded the construction contract. 

The construction price is approxi- 
mately $700,000 and the ground on 
which the building is to be erected 
was purchased by the institute for 
$120,000. The lot is 109 ft. by 245 ft. 
and the building will consist of 40,000 
sq. ft. of space, as compared with 
27,000 in the institute’s present home. 

Indiana limestone will be used in 


this construction. The west end will © 


be a three-story structure housing 
the general offices and library on the 
first floor and the consumer education 
department, the sanitation depart- 
ment and the accounting offices on 
the second floor, with the third floor 
entirely occupied by the research and 
testing laboratories. There will be 
eight separate laboratory rooms on 
the third floor, including the pilot 
bakery. 

The east end of the building will 
be a one-story structure housing the 
school of baking, both bread and 
cake shops, the experimental bakery 
and the school laboratory. Provision 
has been made for future additions to 
this section when needed, 


The two sections of the building 
will be connected by a one-story 
structure for school classrooms and 
faculty offices. 

In the basement will be the bio- 
logical laboratory, the mimeograph 
and mailroom and students’ lounge 
and rest rooms. 

It is expected that construction 
will start immediately and the build- 
ing will be ready for occupancy ap- 
proximately by August, 1950. 

An equipment and machinery com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of 
H. Edward Hildebrand, is at work 
drawing up specifications for all of 
the equipment and machinery needed 
in the bakeshops, school and the new 
laboratories. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 16.96 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.96, 
compared with 17.71 a year ago. 
The Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cloth is 28.30 as compared 
with 29.70 a year ago. 











GROUND BREAKERS—Louis Cas- 
ter, president of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking; Gerard R. Williams, 
president of the American Bakers 
Foundation, and Harry W. Zinsmas- 
ter, chairman of the board of the 
American Bakers Assn. (left to right, 
above), get set to turn the first shov- 
els of earth at the site of the new 
AIB building to be erected on the 
near north side of Chicago. Construc- 
tion on the $700,000 building is to be- 
gin immediately and it is to be ready 
for occupancy in August, 1950. A 
large crowd of bakers attended the 
ground breaking ceremony held on 
Sept. 9. 
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Growth of Baking Industry Shown by 1947 Census Figures 


(Money figures in thousands of dollars) 
All employees Production and related 


workers 

Number Salaries Number 
estab- (aver: for and wages, (aver. for 
lishments the year) total 


the year) 
6,797 233,310 $655,979 160,055 
3,456 136,867 397,262 


85,600 

26,978 72,091 20,263 
26,802 58,313 18,540 
30,724 14,894 
10,758 
$180,202 
201,533 


Cost of mate- 
rials, fuel, 


No. of Value 
Wages, added by 


total manufacture* tract work 


$351,126 $1,100,836 $1,316,056 
198,529 673,861 819,724- 


47,658 120,393 
43,129 104,868 


35,702 149,805 


26,108 51,909 
$236,676 573,837 
262,002 643,597 


Value of 
products 
shippedf. 
$2,416,391 
1,493,585 


271,383 
219,812 


Industry and census year 
Bread and other bakery products— 
1947 total 
Bakeries selling primarily to grocers. 
Bakeries selling primarily to hotels, 
restaurants and institutions 
Retail multi-outlet bakeries 
Bakeries selling primarily 
house-to-house routes 
Grocery chain bakeries 


150,990 
114,944 


132,132 
150,174 
1,065,335 


1,217,865 
1,052,464 


170,332 

en 

+621 

1,145,710 

142,235 
142,269 
132,611 515,568 
131,504 610,105 
113,976 230,584 


275,249 
82,050 
97,755 
89,313 
66,473 
68,946 

107,101 

107,932 

107,268 
89,351 
83,046 

103,134 
43,674 


947,876 
402,409 


46,058 
35,930 
31,877 
32,159 32,060 
29,475 26,238 

eee eee 
38,556 44,676 
37,387 43,120 
36,918 41,129 
39,868 40,500 
36,435 38,571 
41,230 38,171 
30,082 16,953 


109,223 
42,059 
35,146 


78,361 
28,550 
28,641 
26,888 
22,250 
26,978 
34,208 
34,029 
31,946 
31,358 
29,110 
26,066 
10,794 


264,973 
118,743 
~ 110,64 

93,296 

92,972 
141,197 
167,389 
141,058 
137,259 
122,437 
104,463 
100,887 

45,810 


540,222 
200,793 
208,298 
182,608 
149,445 
210,143 
274,490 
248,990 
244,527 
211,788 
187,509 
204,021 


25, 036 89,434 





***Not available. 

*Value of products less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, electricity and contract work. 

+tFor 1947 and 1929, value of products shipped; for all other years, value of products made. 

tThe 1939 figures in regular type are based on retabulations of 1939 census schedules classified in accordance with 1947 industry 
definitions and, except for production worker data, are comparable with the figures for 1947. The bold face figures for 1939 have not been 
retabulated and are comparable with the figures for earlier years. 

{Estimated by applying to retabulated data on number and wages of production workers the following ratios, respectively, computed 
from published 1939 statistics: (1) Total number of employees to number of production workers in establishments classified as ‘‘whole- 
sale” and “wholesale and retail” and (2) wages paid to all employees to wages paid to production workers in the same categories. 

$Figures are for wage earners, including driver-salesmen, and are not comparable with 1947. Analysis of a sample of 1939 returns indi- 
cates that somewhat over 40% of these wage earners were driver-sal esmen. 

***Biscuit, crackers and pretzels’’ was formerly a part of the discontinued classification “bread and other bakery products.” Separate 
figures are therefore not available for years prior to 1914. 


QUANTITY AND VALUE OF PRODUCTS, TOTALS FOR THE UNITED STATES—1947 AND 1989 
(Quantity and value figures in thousands) 


Bakery products (except biscuit, 
crackers and pretzels) industry 


Wholesale Retail 


Product 


ers and pretzels 
industry 


cI 
3 
8 
is 
oa 
z 
% 


8 
b 
2 
= 
Cd 
2 


C) 
| 
£ 
oa 
4 
i) 


Selling to 
hotels, res- 
taurants and 
institutions 
multi-outlet 

Biscuit, crack- 
industries 
947 total 

1939 total* 


° 
° 
i) 
& 
= 
= 
B 


Retail 
Other 


= 
$1,196,856 eee 


8,521,157 7,218,843 
$937,560 $491,521 


306,117 } 
$37,882 


Bread, total value 
White pan— 


8 
2 


$130,908 


812,727 
$101,132 


37,537 
$5,054 


$37,365 


175.717 
$19,916 


20,106 
$2,714 


271,499 
$31,297 


37,375 
$4,357 


a 


211,099 
$26,757 

Whole wheat, cracked wheat and other dark 
wheat breads— . 
29,764 
$3,588 


63,331 
$7,775 


727,296 
$84,497 


448,748 
$56,183 


101,034 
$12,999 


33,706 


34.204 893,411 


$105,487 [ 


613,391 
$78,016 


192,476 462,580 
$27,813 


$37,428 
$10,098 t 
$1,011,401 oes 


942,791 
$152,643 


612,328 | 
$182,169 J 


309,591 
$80,203 


1,731,226 
$128,210 
Rye, includin umpernickel— 
™ Pow = ote 55,897 
$7,861 


44,865 
$6,139 


20,994 
$3,342 
$1,051 
$136,381 


62,459 
$13,410 


97,310 
$34,856 


27,901 
$8,414 


113,656 
$45,033 


61,314 
$18,501 


Va 
Raisin poe other specialty breads— 
Pounds 11,158 21,221 
Value $1,487 $3,605 
Bread, not reported in detail, value 1 $4,149 $367 
Rolls, cakes, pies and pastries, total value $179,186 $124,642 

Rolls, bread type— 

165,228 48,417 


Pounds 
$25,402 $10,503 


Value 
Sweet yeast goods— 

96,743 110,086 
$27,404 $39,598 


64,542 23,244 
$16,202 $8,953 


84,337 128,406 
$24,841 $48,766 


307,791 33,506 
$70,840 $11,447 
$5,686 $2,122 $7,709 
15,704 7,797 17,172 t 
$2,827 t 
$426 
$13,104 
$7,943 


664,253 
$102,891 


305,779 

Value $79,662 
Doughnuts, cake type— 

192,450 


$46,318 


873,587 
$267,806 


197,478 
$45,678 
$6,178 


1,068,302 
$140,135 


336,019 
$55,375 


1,210,207 953,195 
$390,663 $186,131 


600,641 ose 
$146,750 $76,121 
$20,792 $24,346 


80,696 111,986 
$26,115 $19,716 
‘ees $13,066 3 
$101 $151,825 $$27,214 
$519,950 $5,277 $557,805 $213,755 

921,382 1,027,216 | 
$297,507 $327,102 


Value 
Pastries, all types, value 
Cookies, hand-made— 


Rolls, cakes, pies, etc., not reported in detail, value 
Bakery products, not reported in detail, 





t, 
Cookies, machine- made— 
18,620 
$7,441 


8,548 
$2,804 
Crackers, sponge, grahams, sprayed varieties, and 


1,611,558 
low-sugar content biscuit— 


$207,693 
$213,326 
74,168 
$17,377 
8,456 
13,581 


t t t $206,389 
t t t 68,835 


Valu t t t $16,054 
Retail outlets in operation Oct. 15 733 497 5,733 oie 
House-to-house routes in operation Oct. 15 213 10,771 297 


September 13, 1949 





281,937 © 


1,023,668 __ 
911,118 





***—-Not available. 

*The 1939 figures include the production of retail single-outlet bakeries and are not closely congue with eel eer Gata. Production 
of such bakeries amounted to about 10% of the total for 1939, but this percentage cannot be applied to specific prod panalie soumae 
accounted for by small bakeries is undoubtedly much larger in the case of specialty breads, pastries, doughnuts ann te hand- 
and smalier for other items. 

tOombined with “other industries,” to avold disclosure of figures for individual companies. Combined figures are in bold face. 

tCombined with “bakery products, not reported in detail.” 

tRepresents total sales of companies unadle to report products in detail. The value of products included other than bread, rolls, cakes 
and pastries is negligible. 

§In addition, 9,889 outlets were reported by grocery chain bake ries. 


Bakery Flour Use 


(Continued trom page 10) 


of 10,325. (The 1939 figure was 18,- 
043 before it was retabulated in ac- 
cordance with 1947 industry defini- 
tions.) This substantial decline in 
the number of establishments from 
1939 to 1947 is due largely to the 
fact that many small bakeries which 
distributed house-to-house in 1939 dis- 
continued such services before 1947, 
the Bureau of the Census pointed out. 
Such bakeries, although still in op- 
eration, were classified as retail sin- 
gle outlet establishments in 1947 and 
were thus outside the scope of the 
Census of Manufactures. 

Average number of employees for 
the year 1947 was set at 233,316, 
compared with a retabulated and esti- 
mated figure of 217,000 for 1939. 

Number of firms in the “Biscuit, 
Crackers and Pretzels” industry in 
1947 was reported at 326, compared 
with 356 in 1939. Although 30 fewer 
firms were listed, total number of 
employees in the industry classifica- 
tion increased from 35,930 in 1939 
to 46,058 in 1947. 

All establishments included in the 
census, including those classified in 
other industries, sold bread valued 
at $1,196,856,000. No comparative 
figure for 1939 is available. White 
pan bread led the list of varieties with 
a value figure of $937,560,000, com- 
pared with $491,521,000 in 1939. The 
quantity figure of white pan bread 
in 1947 was set at 8,521,157,000 lb., 
compared with 7,218,843,000 in 1939, 
indicating an increase in consumption 
of the product. 

The 1947 value of rolls, cakes, pies 
and pastries produced was $1,011,- 
401,000. Im addition, perishable baked 
products sales of $151,825,000 were 
reported but not otherwise classified. 


Statistics on Materials 


Detailed statistics on the quantity 
of the principal materials consumed 
in the baking industries and their 
cost, as shown in the census report, 
follow: 

Wheat flour—97,023,000 sacks (100 
Ib.), $570,383,000. 

Sugar (cane and beet)—1,139,096,- 
000 Ib., $97,904,000. é' 

Lard—350,597,000 Ib., $93,032,000. 

Shortening—315,872,000 Ib., $99,- 
778,000. 

Other fats and oils—125,238,000 
Ib., $37,700,000. 

Dried milk—223,929,000 Ib., $29,- 
588,000. 

Frozen eggs—196,702,000 Ib., $66,- 
169,000. 

Dried eggs—926,000 Ib., $1,125,000. 

———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


RIVER PORT OPENED 


OGDENSBURG, N.Y. — Grain ele- 
vator operations are under way 
again at this St. Lawrence River port 
after a lapse of five years. The 
freighter, James McAlpin, arrived 
from Duluth with 250,000 bu. whe:t. 
Its cargo was unloaded into the re- 
cently reconditioned elevator leased 
by Cargill, Inc., of Buffalo. 

——=—SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LirE—— 
FIRE DESTROYS INDIANA MILL 

NORTH IND, — The 
North Webster mill, an old commu- 
nity landmark and one of the few 
remaining waterpower mills in Indci- 
ana, was destroyed recently by fire. 
It was owned by Mike Long and three 
sons. The loss included 4,000 bu. 
wheat and large quantities of alfalfa 
seed. The first mill here was erected 
on the same site in 1837, destroyed 
by fire in 1853 and rebuilt three years 
later. 
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DEATHS 


Carl W. Skogsberg, 55, president 
and founder of the Colonial Baking 
Co., Oklahoma City, died of pneu- 
monia Sept. 9 in an Oklahoma City 
hospital. Mr. Skogsberg was stricken 
while vacationing with his family at 
his summer cabin, Cottonwood Lake, 
Colo. A native of Iowa, Mr. Skogs- 
berg had been a resident of Okla- 
homa City since 1921 when he be- 
came manager of the Continental 
Baking Co., a position he held until 
1928 when he organized the Colonial 
Baking Co. He was also vice presi- 
dent of Campbell-Taggart Associated 
Bakeries and the Campbell-Taggart 
Research Co., both of Dallas. He was 
active in recreational and service 
clubs. His widow, daughter and two 
granddaughters survive him. 


Albert Goodsell Milbank, 76, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Borden Co., lawyer and director in 
a number of large corporations, died 
in his home in Lloyd Harbor, L.I., 
Sept. 7. He was nationally and inter- 
nationally known for his war relief 
and welfare work and was most often 
mentioned as president of the Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund, a charity which 
has spent many millions to promote 
public health. 


Harvey Stein, assistant manager of 
the regional Commodity Credit Corp., 
Portland, Ore., died Sept. 7. A native 
of Missouri, Mr. Stein operated flour 
mills in Missouri and Utah with his 
father. Later he was connected with 
the Globe Grain & Milling Co. at 
Ogden, Utah, and in 1940 came to 
Portland with the Commodity Credit 
Corp. Survivors include his widow 
and two children. 


Edward F. Olark, 88, one of the 
oldest active flour millers in the U.S. 
at the time of his retirement from 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., in 1945, died 
Sept. 2 in Santa Ana, Cal. Mr. Clark 
worked in flour milling for 63 years. 
He is survived by his son, Herbert W. 
Clark, and two brothers. 


Walter M. Davis, Baltimore, direc- 
tor of the bulk and industrial divi- 
sion of McCormick & Co., Inc., died 
suddenly Sept. 2. He was widely 
known in national grocery circles and 
his territory included the entire coun- 
try. He had.been with the company 
since 1920. 


Percy Pickard, superintendent of 
the Hunt Milling Corp., Ltd., London, 
Ont., died recently after a short ill- 
ness. Mr. Pickard, who had been with 
Hunt Milling for 12 years, was a 
member of the Flour Millers Assn. 


Lorenzo F. Orbe, 67, president of 
the New Jersey Flour Mills, Clifton, 
and the North East (Pa.) Flour Mills, 
died Sept. 6. Details on page 11. 


William Olarke Reid, director of 
the importing firm of McConnell & 
Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland, died 
recently. Details on page 24. 


Alexander Baille, 90, for 50 years 
an officer in Balfour, Guthrie & Co., 
Ltd., died recently in Tacoma from 
a heart attack. 


———BSREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW EL RENO ELEVATOR 
OKLAHOMA CITY — Construction 
has begun on a 325,000-bu. grain ele- 
vator at El Reno, Okla., for the 
Schroeder-Smith Grain Co. W. H. 
Schroeder and N. H. Schroéder, own- 
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ers of the Farmers Mill & Grain Co., 
El Reno, and James E. Smith, owner 
of the Farmers Grain Co., Union City, 
are partners in the new business. 
They also will continue operating 
their respective plants. Johnson- 
Sampson Construction Co., Salina, 
Kansas, is building the new elevator, 
scheduled for completion by Jan. 1. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


KANSAS OPERATIVES NAME 
NEW OFFICERS FOR YEAR 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Glenn 
Gabbert of the Lamar (Colo.) Flour 
Mills Co. was elected chairman of 
District 1, Association of Operative 
Millers, which met Sept. 10. He suc- 
ceeds D. O. Hiebert, Buhler (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co. Robert C. Ellis, 
Shellabarger’s, Inc., Salina, was 
named vice chairman and O. L. Ran- 
dall, Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, 
Kansas, was named secretary and 
treasurer. 

A luncheon and piediikieent pro- 
gram for the wives of the millers 
was an innovation. The women also 
were guests at the banquet and floor 
show in the evening. 

C. N. Hiebert, president of the 
Buhler milling firm, said in an ad- 
dress to the operatives that mills 
should work together to restrain fed- 
eral government encroachments. He 
also warned that production and other 
costs must be curtailed if many mills 
are to survive. He urged a more 
“family-like” spirit of cooperation be- 
tween management and operative 
personnel. 

Dr. R. T. Cotton, Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine, US. 
Department of Agriculture, said mills 
would have to enlist the aid of farm- 
ers to reduce insect infestation in 
wheat. He said that farmers and 
country elevators would have to ex- 
ercise the same preventive measures 
exercised by the mills if the infesta- 
tion problem is to be solved. 

Technical discussions of bleaching 
properties and flour baking charac- 
teristics were given by W. W. Dodge, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
and C. S. Sullivan, chief chemist for 


HONORED BY BAKERS CLUB—Francis E. Deppe, Deppe Baking Co., 


Chicago, 


is shown above with the certificate he received as a surprise 


award for being the 50,000th guest at the Bakers Club of Chicago recent- 
ly. The award was made by E. J. Sperry, right, Sperry Industrial Publi- 
cations, Chicago, chairman of the house committee. 8S. K. Nutter, Bakers 
Review, Chicago, seated at Mr. Deppe’s right, presented the surprised 
baker with a musical alarm clock and ‘notified him he would be guest 
of honor at the Aug. 23 golf tournament. 


the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson. Mr. Dodge described the dif- 
ferences in bleaching flour with Agene 
and Dyox, making the comparison on 
experimental size operations. Mr. Sul- 
livan said that the baking character- 
istics of this year’s wheat crop have 
been proving very good. 

A review of the national conven- 
tion held in Toronto last May was 
presented by Donald S. Eber, execu- 
tive secretary of the AOM. Approxi- 
mately 100 persons attended the 
meetings. 

——=“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR WORK BEGINS 


SALINA, KANSAS—The Johnson- 
Sampson Construction Co. here has 
started construction of a concrete 


grain elevator for the Schroeder- 
Smith Grain Co. at El Reno, Okla. 
The new structure will have a ca- 
pacity of 324,000 bu. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROTEIN LOWER 


WINNIPEG—tThe protein content 
of this year’s wheat.samples from 
western Canada, analyzed to date is 
13.4%, according to a survey made by 
the Board of Grain Commissioners’ 
Laboratory. This value is .6% lower 
than last year’s preliminary figure, 
and is .”% lower than the mean for 
the last 20 years. It is expected that 
the average protein for western Can- 
ada will drop further as wheat from 
northern areas of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta comes forward. 
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R. H. Drake, Memphis, Tenn., man- 
ager, commercial sales department, 
H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester IIl., 
arrived in New York Sept. 12 to 
spend the greater part of the week 
calling on the ‘trade from the head- 
quarters of Jd. H. Blake, the mill’s 
metropolitan representative. 

> 

George 8. Pillsbury, overseas vice 
president, New York, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, left during the 
week-end for a trip abroad. He is 
accompanied by Mrs. Pillsbury. 

* 

Harold H. Tearse, vice president of 
the Searle Grain Co., Minneapolis, 
has been named a director of the Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway. 

& 

©. G.' Carroll, V. E. Newcomb & 
Co., Inc., New York, sailed with Mrs. 
Carroll on the Queen Elizabeth re- 
cently to.-spend the» remainder of 
September calling on the firm’s con- 
nections in the British Isles and Hol- 
land. 

& 

B. F. Bowman, director, new prod- 
ucts development, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, arrived at the 
company’s New York offices Sept. 8 
on a brief business trip. 

& 

Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board, General Mills, Inc., Minneap- 
olis, was recently named one of three 
judges who will select the Star Farm- 
er of America for 1949. The award, 
sponsored by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in cooperation with the 
Future Farmers of America, is given 
to the youth who has done the most 
outstanding job of farming during the 
year, and carries a $1,000 cash award. 

& 


Six young Europeans representing 
the ministries of agriculture of 
France, Austria and Italy visited the 
Kansas City Board of Trade last 
week and observed activities on the 
trading floor. The men were in the 
U.S. as guests of the United Hybrid 
Corn Growers Assn., Shenandoah, 


Iowa, where they were studying pro- 
duction of hybrid corn. The men were 
Dr. Pierre L’Heure and Andre Pede- 
gert of France; Dr. Luigi Naldi and 
Dr. Ivo Zucchini of Italy, and Pep 
Schuler and Erich Zweifler of Austria. 
They are enthusiastic about the pros- 
pects for promoting corn production 
in their countries with hybrid seed. 
we 
David Coleman, head of David Cole- 


man, Inc., New York flour distribu- 


tor; returned to the office after Labor 
Day following a month’s vacation at 
the Mt. Washington, Bretton Woods, 
N.H. 

we 


Among millers who visited the Kan- 
sas City market last week were L. A. 
Rittenhouse, Arnold Milling Co., Ster- 
ling, Kansas; Ralph C. Sowden, New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas; Al Pearson, Morten Milling Co., 
Dallas, Texas; Fred F. Burns, Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, and Thurman Sherwood, 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas. 


Joseph G. Schmitz, Oklahoma City, 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager of the southwestern division of 
General Mills, Inc., has returned from 
a visit to the company’s main office 
in Minneapolis. 


P, L. Thomson, New Orleans, sales 
representative of the William Kelly 
Milling Co., stopped at the Hutchin- 
son office for a day while on his 
way home from a holiday spent in 
Minnesota. 

® 


L. C. Chase, general manager, Va- 
lier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis division, and vice president of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, is on a business trip to Chicago 
and Minneapolis. 

o 

J. M. Weed has been named gen- 
eral sales manager for Claussen’s 
Bakeries, Inc., Columbia, S.C., ac- 
cording to announcement by Sanford 


| MOSTLY PERSONA 


Epps, general manager. Mr. Weed 
comes to Columbia from Sumter, S.C., 
where he was sales manager for 
Claussen’s. Succeeding Mr. Weed at 
Sumter will be M. D. Dantzler, who 
was senior supervisor at Columbia. 

* 

David 8S. Jackman, Sr., vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Elmer E. 
Kohlwes, traffic manager, and John 
Novak, sales and export manager, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, re- 
turned home last week from a busi- 
ness trip to Washington, D.C. 

& 

R. Ward Magill, president, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, entertained fore- 
men of the company over the Labor 
Day holidays with his annual fishing 
party at Columbo Lake, near Hutch- 
inson, Kansas. 

€ 


Eldon H, Addy, division sales direc- 
tor, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, has 
returned from a two weeks’ business 
trip which took him to various points 
in Indiana, Michigan and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

& 


E. P. Mitchell of the E. P. Mitchell 
Co., Kansas City flour broker; left 
this week for an eastern business 
trip, which will include attendance at 
the Philadelphia Bakers Club outing 
at Wernersville, Pa. 

* 

Dee McQuillen, general superinten- 
dent, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
and Mrs, MeQuillen are vacationing 
in Colorado. 

ae 


Martin Giesecke of the Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., agricultural depart- 
ment, Dallas, and 8S. F. Willits, gen- 
eral mill superintendent for the com- 
pany, Dallas, visited the offices of 
the Kansas City grain division this 
week. 

e 


Alex Kaplan, assistant director of 
traffic, International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and Manuel C. Alvarez, 
division sales’manager at New York 
for International, are attending the 





RUSSELL-MILLER MEETING—The grocery products 
Midwest sales division of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
held its annual crop year meeting Aug. 22-26 in the new 
directors’ room of the Russell-Miller offices in Minne- 
apolis. This meeting launched a new merchandising pro- 
gram for the coming crop year using “Merchandising— 
the Keynote to Success” as the slogan for the year. 
Seated from left to right: G. E. Sandell, sales supervisor, 
grocery products division; H. R. Ward, general sales 
director; D. W. Moore, vice president, grocery products 
division; W. S. Coleman, manager, Midwest 


division; L. A. Dunn. 


R. E. Jones, sales supervisor, midwest division; KR. W. 
Henderson, Jr., sales supervisor, Midwest division. Stand- 
ing, left to right: First row, K. J. Tomervik, E. J. Mueller, 
G. M. Mohr, H. E. VanNest, J. E. Nelmark, L. S. Burns, 
E. W. Lawrence, J. J. Vranicar, E. R. Hansen, F. C. Law- 
son, D. G. Gascoigne; second row: G. N. Johnson, K. F. 
Ogee, C. H. Floyd, B. L. Schoenfeld, A. H. Laliberte, 
G. E. Parkinson; third row: J. R. Werlinger, D. S. Bless- current interest. 
ing, E. F. Younghans, C. C. Northrup, V. A. Magnuson, 
B. G. Wallen, C. E. Jensen, B. C. Rust, W. H. Randolph, 
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16th session of the Advanced. Man- 
agement Program at Harvard Uni- 
versity. The course, Sept. 14-Dec. 9, 
has been planned by the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration to give the nation’s man- 
agement executives an opportunity 
for advanced study. 
e 
H. H. Trapp, general superinten- 
dent, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, is convalescing at his home 
after having suffered a mild heart 
attack while on company business in 
Minot, N.D. 
aD 


Edmund Marshall, vice president of 
the Shannon Grain Co., Kansas City, 
_and president of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, is vacationing at 
Nisswa, Minn. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MARJORIE CHILD HUSTED 
HONORED AT LUNCHEON 


MINNEAPOLIS — Marjorie Child 
Husted, consultant in advertising, 
public relations and home service to 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was 
honored at a luncheon Sept. 12 by 
the Women’s Advertising Club of Min- 
neapolis. The affair was in special rec- 
ognition of her two recent citations 
as “Advertising Woman of the Year” 
and “Woman of the Year” of the 
Women’s National Press Club. Guests 
and speakers included Luther Young- 
dahl, governor+of Minnesota; Eric 
Hoyer, mayor of Minneapolis; E. J. 
Grimes, Cargill, Inc., president of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce; 
Leslie N: Perrin, president of Gen- 
eral Mills; Harry A. Bullis, chair- 
man of the board of.General Mills, 
and Adelaide Enright, president of 
Old-Fashioned Millers, Inc., St. Paul. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TEXAS-OKLAHOMA MILLERS 
VOTE FOR TWO MEETINGS 


FT. WORTH—Members of District 
7, Association of Operative Millers, 
meeting at the Texas Hotel Sept. 10, 
voted to hold only two meetings an- 
nually, instead of three as has been 
the custom. The meetings will be 
alternated between Ft. Worth and 
Oklahoma City and will be held in 
March and September. 

The semi-annual meetings each will 
be one and one half day affairs, in 
place of the afternoon and evening 
meetings. A program committee will 
be named by the district officers to 
plan for the spring meeting to be held 
in Oklahoma City. 

Russell C. Robinson, General Mills, 
Inc., Wichita Falls, Texas, was elect- 
ed to complete the unexpired term 
of L. E. Collier as member of the 
AOM executive committee from Dis- 
trict 7. Mr. Collier recently moved 
from the district to become superin- 
tendent of the Toledo mill of the 
National Biscuit Co. C. W. Johnson, 
Geary (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
was named vice chairman to fill a 
vacancy caused by the removal from 
the district of A. P. Marschewski 
General Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City 
Mr. Marschewski has been trans- 
ferred to the general offices of his 
company in Minneapolis. 

The program for the Sept. 10 meet- 
ing consisted of a description of the 
Allis-Chalmers line of newly intro- 
duced milling machinery, presented 
by Howard L. Beebe, a member of 
the Allis-Chalmers staff, and an open 
forum discussion of milling topics of 


A dinner was held in the evening, 
followed by an. entertainment pro- 
gram. 
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' annan Continues 
‘in Speaking Tour 


WASHINGTON—Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of. agriculture, con- 
tinues to press for support of his 
farm program, attempting to link the 
interests of farmers and organized 
labor. 

He is making more than 10 
speeches during September. And ob- 
servers said there is no reason to 
believe Sen. George Aiken (R., Vt.) 
was correct in forecasting that sen- 
ate agriculture committee approval of 
the Anderson amendment would si- 
lence Mr. Brannan on his plan. 

Administration political strategy in 
appealing to both farm and labor in- 
terests appears clear in statements 
by Mr. Brannan in his barnstorming 
tour and companion statements to 
labor groups by Maurice J. Tobin, 
secretary of labor. 

Speaking under the auspices of the 
American Federation of Labor’s 
League for Political Education in 
Chicago Sept. 6, Secretary Brannan 
renewed his fight by telling the labor 
meeting that, “instead of buying 
meat, dairy products and potatoes 
and removing them from the market 
and thus keeping the price at an ar- 
tificially high level, we could let 
prices seek their supply and demand 
level and compensate the farmer by 
a direct payment.” 

“Thus,” he said, “the consumer 
would have the double advantage of 
lower market prices and larger sup- 
plies. More meat would be available 
in the stores and at lower prices. Milk 
and eggs would sell for their actual 
market prices instead of at artifi- 
cially supported levels. American 
workers would have a chance to eat 
more of the foods they need and 
want.” 

Repeating his charge that persons 
opposing the Brannan farm program 
were “stand-patters,”’ he drew a par- 
allel between the interests of farm- 
ers and urban labor. He cited the dis- 
bursement of farm income in terms 
of employment of industrial work- 
ers, hammering home the claim that 
only through a high level of farm in- 
come can industrial employment be 
maintained at current levels at high 
wages. 

At a farmer-labor conference in 
Syracuse, N.Y., Aug. 30, Secretary 
Brannan explained what abundant 
farm production would mean. Using 
the hog crop as an example, he said 
abundant production in 1950 would 
mean two hogs for every family in 
the U.S. He cited similar examples 
for other meats, milk and vegetables. 

Bringing his argument down to 
concrete local evidence for the New 
York state farmer, Secretary Bran- 
Nan told the audience the way to 
handle surpluses is to eat them up. 
Milk, he declared, was a case at hand. 

At the same New York conference, 
Mr. Tobin joined Secretary Brannan 
in advocating the Brannan farm plan. 
The labor secretary said, ‘“We must 
assure the farmer that he will not 
suffer if he produces as much as pos- 
sible. . . . Any program which does 
not tell the farmer that he will not 
lose by working hard and producing 
more, cannot get for us the maximum 
farm production upon which a pros- 
perous economy depends. .. .” 

The country apparently has not 
seer the last of joint appearances 
of the two cabinet officers. This indi- 
cates that, although Secretary Bran- 
nan was unable to sway the congres- 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WHEAT PROSPECTS SHRINK; 
LARGE CORN CROP ASSURED 


All Wheat Outturn Marked Down 1% During August— 
Durum Off Most—Corn Prospects Reduced by 3%, 
But Crop 27% Above Average Still Probable 


sional leaders over to support of his 
program at the White House session 
last week, the administration has not 
dropped the Brannan farm program. 

Again as during the 1948 campaign 
Secretary Brannan is on the political 


stump pleading for converts from - 


farmers and labor groups. 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
STORAGE BIN TO BE LEASED 


SABETHA, KANSAS—The Farm- 
ers Elevator Co., which built an 80,- 
000-bu. elevator here this summer, 
will lease a 50,000-bu. storage bin for 
shelled corn from the Ivan Roberts 
Construction Co. of Sabetha. The 
Roberts firm has the storage bin un- 
der construction. It will be 40 by 
140 ft. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


QUARTERMASTER REPORTS 
WHEAT FLOUR PURCHASES 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Quarter- 
master Purchasing Office announced 
the following contract awards 
Sept. 11: 

Enriched soft wheat flour—60,000 
lb. at $.055 Ib. f.o.b. Auburn, Wash. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. 

Enriched soft wheat flour—60,000 
Ib. at $.0409 Ib., f.o.b. Bellbluff, Va. 
Rapidan (Va.) Milling Co. 

Enriched hard wheat flour—500,000 
lb. at $.0472 Ib. f.o.b. Memphis for 
beyond; 6,000,000 Ib. at $.0484 Ib., 
f.o.b. Kansas City, for beyond; 200,- 
000 Ib. at $.0515 Ib., f.o.b. Memphis. 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Enriched hard wheat flour—400,000 
lb. at $.0520 Ib., f.0.b. Auburn, Wash. 
Crowther Bros. Milling Co., Malad, 
Idaho. 

Enriched hard wheat flour—1,600,- 
000 Ib. at $.0525 lb., f.o.b. Auburn, 
Wash. General Mills, Inc., Sperry Di- 
vision, San Francisco. 

Enriched hard wheat flour—1,000,- 
000 Ib. at $.0416 Ib., f.o.b. Kansas 
City, for beyond. Gooch Milling & 
Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

Enriched hard wheat flour—180,000 
lb. at $.0488 Ib., f.o.b. San Antonio, 
Texas; 140,000 Ib. at $.0488 Ib., f.o.b. 
San Antonio, Texas; 215,000 lb. at 
$.0484 Ib., f.o.b. Killeen, Texas. Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

Cereal wheat—Uncooked farina, 
40,000 lb. at $.1197 Ib., f.o.b. Auburn, 
Wash.; 40,000 Ib. at $.1197 Ib., f.o.b. 
Lyoth, Cal. Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COSTA RICAN DECREE 
ON FLOUR CLARIFIED 


WASHINGTON—The Costa Rican 
government has conceded that that 
country’s decree imposing import 
duties on wheat flour into Costa 
Rica was not applicable to imports 
from the U.S. prior to June 20, 1949. 

The order complies with the pro- 
visions of the trade agreement that 
30 days’ notice must be given before 
such a regulation can become ef- 
fective. 














KILLING FROST HITS 
ALBERTA CROPS 


WINNIPEG — Killing frosts over 


the week-end stopped all crop growth 
in northern Alberta and caused dam- 
age estimated at $1,500,000. 

The scattered snow flurries in Al- 
berta, showers in Saskatchewan and 
heavy rains in southern Manitoba 
have replenished moisture supplies 
and facilitated fall cultivation. Har- 
vesting has made rapid progress and 
is almost completed in the southern 
half of western Canada. 
|e a 2 RE TST ET ES 





WASHINGTON—Production pros- 
pects for wheat from the 1949 crop 
were marked down slightly during 
August, but the total remains large, 
at 1,129 million bushels, according to 


the Sept. 9 official report of the U.S. 


Crop Reporting Board. 

All wheat production is estimated 

at 1,129 million bushels, compared 
with 1,288 million last year and the 
1938-47 average of 992 million bush- 
els. This is slightly less than was 
indicated one month ago because of 
continued deterioration in spring 
wheat areas. The estimate of all 
wheat production for 1949 includes 
895 million bushels of winter wheat 
for which the last estimate was made 
as of Aug. 1. 

All spring wheat production is es- 
timated at 234,207,000 bu., about 1% 
less than was indicated on Aug. 1 
and compares with the 1948 crop 
of 298,308,000 bu. and the 10-year 
average of 265,397,000 bu. Yield of 
all spring wheat is indicated at 11.8 
bu. an acre compared with 15.7 in 
1948 and 15.4 the 10-year average. 


Durum Outlook Drops 


Durum wheat production at 40,- 
472,000 bu. is about 4% below the 
Aug. 1 estimate, 10% less than last 
year’s crop of 44,742,000 bu., but 12% 
above the 10-year average of 36,256,- 
000 bu. Excessive rainfall in the 
heaviest producing area of Minne- 
sota and continued hot, dry weather 
during August in the Dakotas re- 
sulted in lower yield prospects. A 
yield of 11.5 bu. an acre is now 
indicated compared with 14 last year 
and the average of 14.5 bu. Harvest- 
ing has been delayed by wet weather 
in Minnesota, but is nearly complet- 
ed in North Dakota and South Da- 
kota. 

Other spring wheat production in- 
dicated at 193,735,000 bu. is only 
slightly less than the Aug. 1 esti- 
mate, but is nearly a fourth less than 
last year’s crop of 253,506,000 bu., and 
about 15% below the average of 
229,141,000 bu. Yield per acre is in- 
dicated at 11.9 bu., compared with 
16 last year and 15.5 the 10-year 
average. Weather during August was 
generally favorable for the maturity 
and harvesting of other spring wheat 
in the Great Plains and Western 
States. In Montana, Idaho, and Ore- 
gon yields are turning out better 
than expected earlier and increases 
in these states largely offset de- 
creases in Minnesota and the Dako- 
tas. Harvesting was nearly completed 
by September 1 except in Washing- 
ton and the higher areas of Idaho. 


Big Corn Crop Assured 

The second largest corn crop of 
record is practically assured. The 
present indicated production is 3,526 
million bushels, practically  un- 
changed from last month. This is 3% 
below last year’s all-time high of 
3,651 million bushels, but 27% above 
average. The crop is generally one or 
two weeks more advanced than usual 
for this date. The indicated yield per 
acre of 41.1 bu., although slightly 
below a month ago, is the second 
highest of record, exceeded only by 
last year’s record yield of 42.7 bu. 

Production of oats is estimated at 
1,314,258,000 bu. This is an increase 
of about..6-million bushels from the 


August 1 estimate but 177 million 
bushels or 12% below the large crop 
of last year. Current estimated pro- 
duction is 6% above average. The 
indicated yield an acre of 32.4 bu. is 
up slightly from last month, but is 
nearly 5 bu. below the record yield 
per acre of 1948, 


Small Barley Crop 


Harvesting of the smallest bar- 
ley crop since 1937 is about com- 
pleted. The estimated production of 
233,395,000 bu. compares with last 
year’s production of 317,037,000 bu. 
and 305 million bushels, the average. 
This year’s small crop is attributed 
both to reduced acreage and lower 
yields per acre. The indicated yield 
of 23.3 bu. an acre is 11% below 
last year’s yield of 26.3 bu. and 3% 
below the average of 24.0 bu. 

Soybean prospects improved slight- 
ly during August. Indications on Sep- 
tember 1 point to a crop of 204.2 
million bushels. This is up 1% from 
last month, but 7% below the record 
crop of 220.2 ‘million bushels pro- 
duced in 1948. Production this year 
is the second highest of record, de- 
spite the smallest acreage planted 
for beans since 1941. The indicated 
yield of 21.1 bu. an acre is excep- 
tionally high, being exceeded only 
by the 21.4 bu. an acre in 1948. The 
10-year average is only 18.7 bu. an 
acre. 





Bread Price 


(Continued from page 9) 


taining mono- and di-glycerides. Mr. 
Bohn, speaking for the General Bak- 
ing Co., said that his company did 
not and would not use substitutes 
for present bread ingredients but that 
the “use of polyoxyethylene prod- 
ucts could not bring about a reduc- 
tion in the use_of shortening.” 





Loss of Competition Feared 
That the baking industry would 
lose its current competitive relation- 
ships if Congress established rigid le- 
gal minimum requirements for in- 
gredients was charged by Mr. Uhrig, 
since to cover all types of bread and 
baked goods it would he necessary 
to set minimum use standards at the 
lowest possible level. Mandatory la- 
beling by quantity would also make 
public company formulas whereby all 
companies would be driven to copy 
each other’s processes thereby depriv- 
ing the public of any choice in breads 
since all companies would be forced 
into compliance with the law prob- 
ably at the minimum standard set 
by law. 

Mr. Grean, of the Ward Baking 
Co., stated in his opposition to the 
proposed changes in the FDA act that 
rigid mandatory minimum ingredient 
requirements would destroy individu- 
al initiative among bakers and that he 
believed that. the judgments of the 
bakers collectively would produce a 
better and broader utilization of 
shortening and farm commodities 
than could be effected by any law. 

On completion of the statements 
of the bakery industry officials Sen. 
Gillette said that the hearings would 
be adjourned subject to another call. 























































































































































MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Sales of flour are lagging 
in the Southwest, as all groups of buyers 
show only limited interest. Occasionally a 
flour user will. come into the market for 
some forward bookings, but the bulk of 
current business is one- to three-carlot 
fill-in business. Bookings last week aver- 
aged 45% of capacity, compared with 69% 
in’ the previous week and 33% a year ago. 
About one fourth of the business was ex- 
port. 

Flour buying interest in the baking trade 
was very dull. A few bakers of the medium- 
sized wholesale class booked some substan- 
tial amounts to cover 120-day needs, but 
they were very few. The majority were un- 
impressed by the strength in wheat and 
there was very little inquiry evident. Some 
millers reported an increase in the number 
of regular customers who fave forward 
shipping directions on a price date of ship- 
ment basis, and there is more of this kind 
of selling now than at any time since the 
end of last crop year. It is again evident 
that for many bakers the general determina- 
tion to keep low inventories of all com- 
modities outweighs any prospect of mod- 
est flour price appfeciation that may be in 
prospect. 

The U.S. Army Quartermaster was the 
most active flour buyer in the past week, 
although the amount purchased was hardly 
sufficient to call QM buyers active. A num- 
ber of moderate lots of domestic and ex- 
port flour were purchased, with prices 
showing the effect of the true competitive 
spirit in the milling industry. 

The family flour trade was a bit more 
active than the bakerw end, but even 
this class of business tapered down sharply 
following the active booking ten days ago. 
As a whole, there is jess family flour on 
mills’ books now than is normal at this 
time of year. And the majority of flour 
jobbers are still uncovered for any im- 
portant period ahead. Most of them are 
waiting for evidence of consumer buying 
interest at the retail level before adding 
anything to their supplies. 

Clears showed relative firmness for near- 
by positions. With PMA and several for- 
eign orders due to be filled during the 
current month, it is expected that this 
tightness will intensify for the next three 
weeks. What happens thereafter will de- 
pend on the volume of export business. 
Unless there is a revival of foreign interest, 
the next month’s prices probably will not 
hold present levels. 

Shipping directions are slow for most 
mills and prospects for a pick-up in this 
direction are lacking. Mill operating rates 





have fallen to the lowest point inthe 
past several years, although last week's 
poor record in this respect was partly 


the result of the Labor Day holiday. Produc- 
tion also affected at several points by the 
fact that mills on the Missouri Pacific 
tracks held output down to the amount 
that could be moved before the strike 
deadline Sept. 9. Some of these plants 
probably will be closed by the strike, others 
will be able to operate part time by truck- 
ing where their truck dock facilities are 
large enough to permit it. 

Only a few lots of export flour were 
booked. The French Mission purchased 50,- 
000 sacks of .70% ash flour in the range 
of $4.27@4.33, in 100-lb. osnaburgs, New 
York. Exporters sold some flour to the 
Netherlands East Indies also, the import- 
ers of that area being in the market for 
about 125,000 sacks of hard and soft wheat 
flour. Bookings were made at $4.45, osna- 
burgs, Gulf, for hard wheat flour and $4.35, 
same basis, for soft wheat flour. Speci- 
fications called for .50% ash hard wheat 
flour. Among the Latin American countries 
there was almost no trade. A little low 
grade was booked to Cuba and a few 
similar lots were sold elsewhere. The princi- 
pal South American interest was the pur- 
chase of around 30,000 sacks of high ash 
flour by Bolivia. For the most part, flour 
buying nations in the southern hemisphere 
will neither follow the present price ad- 
vances nor buy ahead. In those countries 
which have not yet joined the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement, no one wants flour 
stocks which might have to compete later 
with subsidized flour. The Dominican Re- 
public became eligible for subsidy pay- 
ments on flour exports this week, but the 
first cables sent to buyers there brought 
no response. 

Quotations Sept. 10, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$6.20@5.35, standard patent $5.10@5.15, 
straight $5.06@65.10; established brands of 
family flour $5.75@6.85; first clears $3.90@ 
4.05, second clears $3.40@3.50, 1% ash clears 
or higher $3.20@3.30; soft wheat short 
patent $6.25@6.75, straight $5.05@5.15, cake 
flour $6@6.50. 

One mill reports domestic business active, 
three quiet, three slow, 7 dull. 

Omaha: An unexpected week of excellent 
flour sales was reported here. Millers were 
swamped with orders. They had plenty of 
flour on hand because of good production 
schedules during slack weeks. The buying 
spree reportedly had not ended Saturday. 

The millers explained that many buyers 
may have.decided to .protect. themselves 
against mereases in flour prices. There 


. 


was, however, very little inquiry. Millers 
did go out selling and their efforts brought 
results. 

Production averaged six days a week. 

Quotations Omaha, Sept. 10: wholesale 
carlots, family short patent $6.40; bakers 
short patents $5.50. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 73% of ca- 
pacity last week, compared with 74% the 
preceding week and 82% one year ago. 
Domestic sales were again light, confined 
to actual needs of customers and aver- 
aged 28%, compared with 15% the previous 
week. No export sales were reported. Ship- 
ping directions were only fair. Prices were 
unchanged to 5¢ sack higher. 

Salina: Demand for flour was very quiet 
the past week with prices about unchanged. 
Shipping directions are draggy. 


Oklahoma City: Flour sales averaged 22%, 
compared with 14% a year ago. Book- 
ings were domestic and divided 55% to 
bakers and 45% to the family trade. Op- 
erations averaged 85%, compared with 83% 
a year ago. Prices closed practically un- 
changed. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points in 100-lb. cottons Sept. 10: carlots, 
family short patent $5.85@6.75, standard 
patent $5.75@6.45; bakery unenriched short 
patent $5.40@5.50, standard patent $5.25@ 
5.35, straight grade $5.20@5.30; truck lots 
35¢ higher on all grades. 

Texas: Demand last week showed no im- 
provement. Sales were irregular, ranging 
from 15% of capacity to 25%, and except 
for a small sprinkle of sales of clears for 
export, consisted of family and bakers 
flour, about equally divided, about all for 
nearby shipment. Buyers show marked re- 
sistance to the recent advance in prices. 
Operations continue at 50 to 60% of ca- 
pacity. Prices are unchanged, except clears 
are up 15¢ sack. 

Quotations Sept. 10: 100’s, cottons: fam- 
ily flour, extra high patent $6.30@6.50, high 
patent $6@6.20, standard bakers, unenriched 
$5.45@5.65; clears, unenriched $4.20@4.30, 
delivered TCP. 

Hutchinson: Flour bookings were few 
and small with mills of this region last 
week. Buyers took care only of immediate 
requirements. Shipping directions were sat- 
isfactory and operations held at 65% or 
better. Prices were little changed from the 
preceding week. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Flour sales showed a sharp 
decline last week as compared to the pre- 
vious week. The heavy bookings of family 
flour tapered off and buyers of bakers 
flour showed indifference. Most sales were 
for one- and two-car quantities, although 
at least one 10,000-sack sale was transacted. 

The stronger trend in the wheat market 
has failed to stir up any appreciable inter- 
est on the part of bakers, who apparently 
are content to work out their stocks of 
flour booked at favorable prices during July 
while waiting for an other opportunity to 
take larger quantities at levels they con- 
sider attractive. 

Total sales by spring ,wheat mills last 
week averaged 69% of capacity, based on a 
five-day week, compared to 127% the pre- 
vious week on the same basis. Average 
sales in the comparable week a year ago 
were 107%, based on a six-day week. Ship- 
ments of flour from mills represented 82% 
of capacity, compared with 83% the pre- 
vious week (both on the basis of a five- 
day week). 

Operations of Minneapolis mills declined 
to 57% of capacity, compared with 66% 
the previous week and 49% in the corre- 
sponding week last year. For the entire 
Northwest, last week’s running time was 
57%, down from 65% the preceding week 
and 62% last year. 

Quotations Sept. 12: standard patent $5.50 
@5.75, short patent $5.65@5.85, high glu- 
ten $5.80@6, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.90, first clear $5.25@5.50, 
second clear $4.65@4.85, whole wheat $5.40 
@5.65 sacked, Minneapolis, cottons, 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Family flour only moved in fair 
volume last week. Mills reported good sales, 
including several round lots. Deliveries also 
were good. Bakery flour demand slowed up. 
Only the usual buying of one and two 
carlots prevailed. Bakers in the main have 
their needs pretty well covered, and many 
are now waiting for another price reces- 
sion before entering the market again. Di- 
rections were fair to good. 

Quotations Sept. 10: spring top patent 
$5.656@5.81, standard patent $5.60@5.71, first 
clear $4.95@5.40; family flour §7.25; hard 
winter short patent $5.48@5.55, 95% patent 
$5.35@5.45, first clear $4.30; soft winter 
short patent $6.10@6.60, standard patent 
$4.65@6.10, first clear $5.10@5.75. 

St. Louis: Mills report more general buy- 
ing than for some time by both the bakery 
and family trades. Bookings were for 30 to 
90 days, with a scattering of quick ship- 
ment to nearby. Many buyers are still 
holding off from increasing their stocks, 
as they lack confidence in the present 
situation. There is very good demand for 
clears, and prices continue to advance. 
Offerings fall short of the demand, making 
a tight situation. Jobbers say bookings are 
fair for immediate and nearby wants. Large 
and small bakers who have not booked are 
watching developments before putting in 
any large stocks. Shipping directions are 
fair. Prices for hard and soft patent are 
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10@30¢ up, clears 10@25¢ higher. Spring 
patents are 15¢ higher, clears 10@15¢ up. 
Cen states mills that some 


fair-sized lots were placed on the books 
for shipment up to 30 days. However, buy- 
ers fail to show much interest. Shipping 
instructions are fair. Prices for hard and 
soft patents are 10@30¢ up; clears are 10@ 
26¢ higher. 

Quotations St. Louis, Sept. 10, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family top soft patent $5.90, ordi- 
nary $4.95, top hard $6.95, ordinary $5.30; 
bakers soft winter patent $5.85, cake $5.85, 
pastry $4.70, soft straight $4.90, clear 
$4.36; hard winter short patent $5.50, stand- 
ard $5.35, clear $4.45; spring wheat short 
patent $5.70, standard $4.60, clear $5.25, 
low protein $4.25. 


Toledo: Flour sales are rather routine, 
as sentiment has been inclined toward the 
expectation of lower prices. Wheat prices, 
instead of working lower, have advanced. 
While soft wheat has been the cheapest 
wheat in the country, being bought on bids 
out of Toledo at as wide a discount as 
26¢ under the Chicago future, or about 
$1.76 bu., and in heavy, liberal movement, 
it is notable that the bidding has been 
closing up the gap. For instance, Sept. 9, 
bids were 10¢ under Chicago September, 
or $1.95%; a week ago they were 12¢ under 
and two weeks ago 17¢ under. Sentiment 
has been changing, at least in some quar- 
ters, and there no longer appears to be a 
general expectation of lower prices. This 
may lead to more general resumption of 
flour buying for fiture requirements, It is 
noteworthy that the mills generally—at 
least soft wheat mills in this section—have 
not been running full time, except in oc- 
casional instances. One thing emphasized 
by the experience on this crop: actual do- 
mestic requirements alone are not suffi- 
cient to constitute profitable operation, and 
there is constant need of exports. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: The Buffalo flour trade was 
disappointed this week as the market con- 
tinued on the upside. Buyers had antici- 
pated an appreciable show of weakness over 
Labor Day instead of the 10 to 15¢ price 
hike which developed. As a result, flour 
sales are still restricted to immediate needs. 
Bakeries and wholesale houses are operat- 
ing under the policy which has been char- 
acteristic for many weeks as they hold 
off and wait for a dip, which now seems 
a vain hope. In the meantime, they con- 
tinue with low inventories to cover only 
several days. 

Quotations Sept. 10, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.35@7.45, high gluten $6.20@6.30, 
standard $5.80@5.90, first clear $5.50@5.60, 
hard winter standard $5.85@5.90, first clear 
$5.55 @5.60, soft winter straight patent $5.15 
@5.20, first clear $4.20@4.25. 


New York: Flour sales continued in ex- 
tremely light volume, showing no post-holi- 
day pick-up. Cooler weather and the re- 
opening of schools brought an upswing to 
bakery sales, but with the flour bought in 
late July at less than $5.50 moving into 
production, bakers were content to wait 
out the rapidly rising wheat market. They 
saw no need to purchase with 60-day sup- 
ply on order, and new businéss was con- 
fined to scattered, few-car contracts. 

The large chain bakers are expected to re- 
plenish sooner than the smaller ones, Some 
will need to buy for October and others 
for November, while distributors’ stocks 
may be cleaned up this month in many 
cases. Therefore, while a limited number 
of buyers have filled their requirements 
to the first of the year, there is still a 
large volume of flour to be purchased. Ideas 
have not kept pace with the market and 
will have to advance as the need to buy 
becomes acute. 

Shipping directions have held at a fairly 
good level, but inventories were previously 
so low that stocks still are not heavy. 

Scattered sales of springs were report- 
ed, followed closely by soft winters. Spring 
clears went at the low end of the range 
but in no volume. Kansas business dragged, 
and family flours rested on the expanded 
business of the previous week. Prices closed 
the week 10@15¢ higher on springs, with 
Kansas practically unchanged. 

Quotations Sept. 10: spring family flour 


$7.55, high glutens $6.30@6.45, standard 
patents $5.90 @6.10, clears $5.40@5.75; 
southwestern short patents $5.90@6.15, 
standard patents $5.60@5.80; high ratio 


cakes $5.60@6.75, soft winter straights $4.75 
@5.45. 

Philadelphia: Flour buyers in this area 
continue to hold back from making com- 
mitments in the hope that the era of low- 
er prices which had been so freely predicted 
only a few weeks back will soon become 
evident. 

The restraint thus inflicted upon deal- 
ings is having the effect of keeping the 
local market very near to a standstill, the 
only exception being the taking of mod- 
erate amounts of the commodity by bak- 
eries whose stocks neared the vanishing 
point. 

Meanwhile, the general tone of quotations 
is one of firmness, since all grades of flour 
moved up a notch to make the list 5¢ sack 
higher than the comparable levels of a 
week earlier. 

It is believed here that the steadiness 
developed in the cash market for wheat 
is the principal buoying influence upon 
flour and is, in turn, a reflection of stepped- 
up purchases of the grain by millers. 

There is also some concern over the 
supply situation since advices from the 
Midwest indicate that a large portion of the 
wheat moving to market is destined to be 
put under government loan. Another con- 
sideration in the same connection is the 
action of Commodity Credit Corp. offering 
as much as 8%¢ over Chicago September 
futures for delivery to ships here. The 
latter development, it is believed, may be 
the forerunner of an accelerated export pro- 
gram. 


September 13, 1949 


Mill representatives say the steady flow 
of shipping directions has materially re- 
duced the amount of flour on their books 
and most look for at least a moderate 
flurry of re-stocking activitly, particularly 
if prices go into a little recession. 

Operators of some of the larger estab- 
lishments are reported to be continually 
testing the strength of the market by mak- 
ing offers for specific types at well below 
current listings, but their gestures apparent- 
ly are of no avail. 

The advance in spring grades of flour 
since the last general purchasing move- 
ment is a further brake on activity, and 
bakers right now feel no urgency to buy 
because retail sales have not recovered 
from the tailspin which occurred during 
the recent extremely hot weather. Everyone 
seems to be waiting for the normal post- 
free af Day revival of business to manifest 


Quotations Sept. 10: spring family $6.85 
@7.05, high gluten, $6.40@6.50, short patent 
$6.15@6.25, standard $6.05@6.15, first clear 
$5.85@5.95; hard winter short patent $5.85 
@5.95, standard $5.75@5.85; soft winter 
standard $5.20@5.30. 


: Trading activity was distinctly 


Boston 
om the dull side in the Boston flour mar- 


ket last week. Quotations were moderately 
higher with springs averaging 5¢ higher 
while hard winters were 5@10¢ higher. 
Soft wheat flours were firm and advanced 
10@15¢. 

Dealers reported that most sales were 
in soft wheat flours but the lots sold were 
small. Bread flour trading was extremely 
dull, with a definite difference of opinion 
as to actual values between mill agents 
and prospective buyers. 

Quotations Sept. 10: spring short patents 
$6.07@6.27, standards $5.92@6.12, high glu- 
ten $6.27@6.47, first clears $5.42@5.67; hard 
winter short patents $5.97@6.17, standards 
$5.72@5.87; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.07 
@6.32; eastern soft winter straights $4.67 
@6.52; high ratio $5.52@6.77, family $7.54 
@7.57. 

Pittsburgh: Demand for flour improved 
greatly the past week. Colder weather 
and the back-to-school days brought a r: 
vival of buying in bread, pies, cakes an‘ 
cookies. Bakers of the district now show 1 
very optimistic spirit regarding the upturn 
of their sales. Consequently buying of both 
spring and soft wheat flours is very good 
Demand for Kansas hard winter wheat flour 
is very small. Prices now are closer to 
gether, and a preference is shown for spring 
wheat flour. Fear of a steel strike engen- 
dered small interest.among bakers here. 

Both wholesale end-~- retail bakers are 
making commitments as far ahead as 12° 
days and longer. Directions continue brisk 
Sales of carlots of flour were more numer 
ous, adding to the total sales, which were 
considerably higher. . Family flour sales 
picked up at a good rate, with grocers 
adding to the totals of jobbers’ orders 
Advertising of flour to the retail trade took 
an extensive upturn, with special flour bar 
gains offered. Both advertised and unad- 
vertised family patents shared in the in 
creased sales. 

Quotations Sept. 10, f.0.b. Pittsburgh 
points, 100-lb. cottons: hard winter Kan- 
sas standard patent $5.55@5.56, medium 
patent $5.64@5.65, short patent $5.75@5.76: 
spring wheat standard patent $5.83@6, me- 
dium patent $5.94@6.05, short patent $5.98 
@6.10, clears $5.54@5.71, high glutens $6.18 
@6.28;. family patent, advertised brands 
$6.81@6.96, other brands $5.75@6.45; pastry 
and cake flours $4.76@4.80, Pacific Coast 
pastry flour $6.14. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Flour sales continue on 4 
rather restricted scale, with little or no 
interest in volume buying either for im- 
mediate or future delivery. There is con- 
siderable buying resistance to following the 
rising prices, and sales in general are be- 
ing held to prompt and 30-day deliveries. 
The baking and jobbing trades are not too 
well fixed on contracts and the need for re- 
placements is beginning. to be felt. How- 
ever, most bakers and jobbers are willing to 
stay on the sidelines awaiting more favor- 
able offerings from the mills. 

Hard winters are enjoying the greater 
Proportion of the business, particularly from 
Texas and Oklahoma points. Sales of northern 
springs are holding up well. Soft winters 
from the Midwest are in good demand, with 
lesser interest in Pacific Coast soft flours 
Cracker and cookie bakers continue to lim 
it their purchases to current month’s d¢ 
liveries. : 

Shipping directions show a slight de- 
crease after the Sept. 1 rate increase. Ex 
port sales are still quiet, but inquiries a: 
increasing considerably. Netherlands Eas‘ 
Indies are interested in both hard and soft 
winters for shipment through Gulf, and 
the French Supply Mission is active in har 
winters for October shipment. South Ame: 
ican countries are again in the marke! 
particularly Bolivia. 

Quotations Sept. 10, carlots, delivere 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall paper bags 
hard winter bakery short patent $5.25 
5.35, standard $5.10@5.25, first clear $4.0 
@4.45; spring wheat bakery short paten' 
$5.70@5.85, standard $5.55@5.70, first clea 
$5.10@5.45, high gluten $5.85@6; soft whea 
short patent $5.10@5.60, straight $4.60@4.8 
first clear $3.95@4.20, high ratio cake $5.3 
@5.80; Pacific Coast $6.65@6.85, pastry $5.8 
@6; shipments by barge from Minneapol' 
approximately 20¢ sack less. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Quotations moved up slightly dur 
ing the week, and Tocal trade was said to 
be satisfactory by flour salesmen. The ex 
port trade, of course, is still flat, but sem<« 
improvement was noted during the wee! 
in the operations of mills in the area. No 
buyers were going out ahead, but nearb) 
volume appeared to have more substance 
than it has for some time. Quotations Sept 
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family patent $6.95, bluestem $6.14, 
18, pastry $5.82. 
_ Portland: Flour markets continue very 
; tty. There is a little export business 
- now and then with the Philippines, but 
only on some brands and without benefit 
of a subsidy. Without the subsidy there 
ean be no volume of consequence from the 
' Pacific Northwest, and the Philippines are 
‘about the only markets in which volume 
could ‘be anticipated. 
ic biying is still. of narrow vol- 
ume. Buyers are still on a hand-to-mouth 
- basis, with spotty buying. Several of the 
interior mills are closed down, as well as 
one at Portland. Others are on a part time 
operating schedule. The volume of future 
bookings is small for this time of the year. 
Quotations Sept. 10: high gluten $6.30, 
all Montana $6.05, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6, bluestem bakers $6, cake $6.50, pastry 
$5.90, whole wheat 100% $5.60, graham 
$5.50, cracked wheat $5.50. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Sales of Canadian flour 
have been made to some of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement powers but amounts 
are small. Business is quiet and no change 
is expected for some time. Mills were noti- 
fied that sales of flour may now be made 
to the Belgian colonies under the wheat 
agreement providing certification and im- 
port permit is obtained. Domestic market 
spotty. Quotations Sept. 10: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11 bbl., sec- 
onds $10.50; bakers $10.40, in 98’s cotton, 
mixed cars with 10¢ added for cartage 
where used. For export to U.K., govern- 
ment regulation flour $14 per 280 Ib. for 
shipment to end of November. 

Buyers of winter wheat flour seem to be 
holding out for lower prices. Quotations 
Sept. 10: $8 bbl, secondhand jutes, f.o.b. 
Montreal. 

Not much winter wheat is moving. De- 
mand is limited. Quotations Sept. 10: $1.70 
@1.77 bu., carlots, f.o.b. shipping point. 


Vancouver: Substantial inquiries for Ca- 
nadian flour continue to come in from Hong 
Kong and Formosa with some fair business 
reported. The usual business with the Philip- 
pine Islands has fallen off recently be- 
cause, it is reported, it will be the first 
of mext year before the Philippine legis- 
lature ratifies the International Wheat 
Agreement. Until then all Manila buying 
will be in Canadian flour made from Class 
2 wheat which has been showing some 
strength recently and has caused Manila 
buyers to slow up buying for the present. 

The Hong Kong business is understood 
to be for transshipment to other parts of 
the China coast, running the Nationalist 
blockade of Communist-held ports. The 
Formosa buying is said to be for Nation- 
alist government account. 

Domestic flour business continues slow 
with prices none too stable. It is reported 
that some of the smaller mills are selling 
,to bakers almost at cost while the ordi- 
nary store sales of flour have been badly 
hit by the increased demand for cake 
“mixes.” 

The bakery trade is showing no inclina- 
tion to buy forwardin view of general 
market conditions, and mills on the other 
hand are showing no desire to make any 
large forward commitments. Prices are 
generally easier. 

Cash car quotations for 98's cottons: 
first patents $11.15, bakers patents $9.90@ 
10.30, western cake and pastry $11.20@ 
11.60; Ontario-milled flour $12@12.50. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled 94,000 bbl., includ- 
ing 31,000 bbl. sold under the International 
Wheat Agreement to the West Indies, 
Venezuela and the Netherlands. The re- 
mainder was listed as Class 2 flour sales, 
with most of this going to the Philippines, 
Panama, Cuba, Ecuador, Haiti and Tan- 
gier. Domestic trade is light and mills are 
operating only part time. There is no ac- 
cumulation of supplies. Quotations Sept. 10: 


ONE LOAN REQUIRES 
15 SIGNATURES 





Now South Dakota’s Rep. Karl E. 
Mundt comes up with a demonstra- 
tion of the statist trend in the U.S. 
A constituent reported to him, and 
others have confirmed the figures, 
that it takes 75 signatures on appli- 
cations for a Commodity Credit 


top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort Williant and the British Columbia 
boundary $11.15@11.40, cottons; second pat- 
ents $10.65@10.90; second patents to bak- 
ers $10.15@10.40. 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of week ending Sept. 3, 1949, 
and Sept. 4, 1948, as reported to the Grain 
Branch of the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
--American— -—in bond—, 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
3 4, 3, 4, 

1949 1948 1949 1948 

Wheat ...... 260,774 216,633 15 35 
OEM. esi ocean 38 6 ees ose 
SE se pk suds 30,101 18,889 eee 676 
re rer 6,180 3,205 309 wee 
Barley ...... 24,211 16,196 eee 178 
Flaxseed 16,340 2,897 ese A 
Soybeans 727 133 oe eve 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Aug. 20 (figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, 6,032,000 (168,000) 
bu.; corn, 869,000 (164,000); oats, 1,185,000 
(none); rye, none (10,000); barley, 2,004,000 
(41,000). 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Sept. 1, 1949 (000’s 


omitted) : 
Wheat Durum Oats Barl’y 
6,478 1,228 3,675 4,193 





Ft. William and 
Port Arthur 
Vancouver-New 








Westminster .. 4,900 1 117 28 
Churchill ....... 301 és 1 ee 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

vators .....++. 54 12 260 

Totals ..... +++ 11,732 1,229 3,805 4,481 

sear ago ..... 6,389 478 1,980 3,034 

Receipts during week ending Sept. 1: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 6,559 886 1,495 1,373 
Pacific seaboard, 823 bs 18 4 
Churchill ....... 353 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

vators ....s0. 3 10 4 

Totals ........ 17,738 886 1,523 1,381 


Shipments during week ending Sept. 1: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.— 





Lake ......... 4,537 202 1,225 558 
BOM occccecere 29 12 346 71 
Milled or 
processed ... 32 16 
Pacific seaboard— 
OCORM Seccsees 1,275 Se oe 
Ralh ocvcuecsses 67 61 28 
Churchill ...... : 529 oe ee 
Other terminals* 10 5 2 
POtOIS 2 win dvs 6,447 214 1,669 675 
Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
to Sept. 1, 49: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 15,492 1,714 7,600 ag 
Pacific seaboard. 4,887 a6 142 
Churchill ....... 1,626 
Other terminals* 32 10 


19 
Total a for the crop year Aug. 1, 
to Sept. 1, 1949 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 707 6,612 2,968 


Pacific seaboard. 5,392 269 48 
Churchill ....... 2,530 se op 
Other terminals* 40 11 18 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending Sept. 3, in tons, with com- 
Parisons: 
7-Receipts— Shipments 
1949 1948 949 1948 
Minneapolis .. é¥e se’ ab 910 12,520 
Kansas City .. 2,010 2,880 6,510 7,230 
Week ending Sept. 10: 
Minneapolis .. ... obs 9,450 8,490 
Kansas City .. 1,680 2,370 5,730 5,040 
Milwaukee . 30 30 5,230 3,360 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
oar of Trade, Sept. 3, 1949 (000’s omit- 
t : 





Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Buffalo .......- 15 ke 309 ae 
Afloat ........ 
Totals ....... ‘ 15 me 309 
Previous week .. 15 309 ee + 
Sept. 4, 1948 35 676 178 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at Minneapolis and Duluth, for the 
week ending go 3, in thousand bushels: 
eceipts Shipments Stocks 
isso 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
2,666 4,119 116 510 9,894 2,629 
201 65 61 915 223 


Minneapolis. 
Duluth 


Week ending Sept. 10: 


Minneapolis. 2,083 4,422 165 788 10 284 4,554 
Duluth 443 519 65 49 1,294 223 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


NEW OKLAHOMA ELEVATOR 


OKLAHOMA CITY—The Farmers 
Grain Exchange Co. is completing. a 
new 40,000-bu. grain elevator at Per- 
kins, Okla. F. W. Markee is manager. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 











Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 


Ib.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City Sst. Louis Buffalo 
RT EE So cc cb ee cts gesvies $...@7.25 $...@6.90 $...@... $...@... $7.356@7.46 
Spring top patent ............ 6.65@5.81 eo ie ath Baa ecoMe oa oT: 
Spring high gluten ............ o's VSS 5.80 @ 6.85 co or ry een 6.20@6.30 
SE IE ooonky bag. 9 bv 0 w9be0.e ---@... 6.66@6.86 ...@... --@6.70 ...@ 2.05 
Spring standard ............... §.60@5.71 6.50@5.75 ...@... ..-@4.60 6.80@5.96 
Spring first clear .............. 4.95@5.40 65.25@5.50 ...@... ---@5.25 56.50@5.60 
Hard winter family ............ ‘mie p's oe 5.75@6.85 ...@6.95 ...@... 
Hard winter short ............ 5.48@5.55 — Tr 5.20@5.35 --@6.50 ...@... 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.35 @5.45 ea 5.10@5.15 -..@5.35 6.85@5.90 
Hard winter first clear ......... «++ @4.30 oe et 3.90@4.05 ...@4.45 6.55@5.60 
Soft winter family ............ es ae st Qe ce Aa --@5.90 ...@... 
Soft winter short patent ...... 6.10 @6.60 ce. ae 6.25 @6.75 --@6.856 ...@... 
Soft winter standard .......... 4.65@6.10 Mes Sy er RS fe er, Fe 
Soft winter straight ........... ote... ae wa 5.05@5.15 --@4.90 6.15@5.20 
Soft winter first clear ......... 5.10 @5.75  eeh | save pte »-@4.35 4.20@4.25 
ee 4.32@4.35 -- @4.50 SS we --@4.65 5.00@5.05 
me Se, ee ere 3.25@3.72 - @3.90 ‘. Js -@3.75 3.90@3.95 
Durum, gran., bulk ............ 5.61@65.71 5. 50@5. 65 @. 6. 30@6. 45 ... @5.96 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
ie | SS errs ear $...@7.55 $6.85@7.05 $...@... $6.81@6.96 $...@.. 
Spring high gluten ............ 6.30@6.45 6.40@6.50 6.27@6.47 6.18@6.28 ...@.. 
ES eet bus. we 0% otc et gt --. 6.15@6.25 6.07@6.27 6.98@6.10 oe 
Spring standard ............... 5.90@6.10 6.05@6.15 56.92@6.12 5.883@6.00 --@.. 
Spring first clear ...........+++:. 5.40@5.75 5.85@5.95 6.42@5.67 -5.64@5.71 rr. eee 
Hard winter short .............- 5.90@6.15 5.85@5.95 5.97@6.17 5.75@5.76 -@.. 
Hard winter standard ......... 5.60@5.80 -6.75@5.85 5.72@5.87 56.55@5.56 yr ek 
Soft winter family ............. eaiatcs<'s o++@ 2. 7.64@7.57 rer west «tee 
Soft winter straight ........... 4.75 @5.45 -@ ... 467@6.52 ...@... aie 
Soft winter standard ........... re. eee 20@5.30 ...@... 0 OD 04's a PAS 
WO TEE, WIGS boise vive dence 4.75 @4.85 75 @4.90 -@. 4.75 @4.85 ee 
Meee GME, GAPE «ccc veces vpicee ss re. Ge ee .@. 4.25@4.35 sy ee 
Durum, gran., bulk .........++. 6.09 @6.24 @ --@. -»»@6.05 -@.. 
Seattle Los Angeles Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ... $...@6.95 $...@... Spring top patent{... $...@11.00 $11.15@11.40 
Bluestem ........ @6.14 ...@... Spring second patent{ .@10.50 10. ae ™ 
Bakery grades ... @6,18 -@... Spring first clear{ --@ 9.40 see 
WEE odie ses @5.82 tee Spring exports§ ..... -@14.00 ~+-@ 
Ontario soft winterst. @ 8.00 -+-@ 


**Cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand jutes, §98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons, 





































UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 










Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on Sept. 3, and corresponding 


Baltimore 
er rrr rae ee 
Galveston 

Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 


Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 
Lakes 

Canals 


date of a year ago: 









































7—Wheat—, orn—— -~—Oats—, -—Rye—, --Barley— 

1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 

5,116 5,681 1,364 , 68 5 102 7 127 28 
raf 1,183 509 ‘0 : a’ so es os oe o4 
.. 14,357 6,464 206 2 4,067 2,124 143 18 2,298 636 
es 2,793 330 233 -» 1,086 os ae an a's os 
-. 18,475 9,621 1,213 268 3,437 7,158 1,659 368 228 664 
.. 20,738 11,226 167 -. 4,599 1,790 803 109 9,831 1,405 
-. 11,603 13,132 207 76 193 225 16 15 16 13 
we 1,965 5,077 69 T “é we ane oy 23 52 
.. 13,322 13,680 nie ee +r ‘3 2 10 ee 0% 
eit 3,833 2,407 355 153 * 382 744 54 90 es se 
.. 87,850 40,658 162 23 237 42 200 160 57 77 
ay 2,036 1,521 a és 585 274 8 54 2,560 2,476 
oa 9,872 3,823 70 .. 7,013 2,866 2,046 1,180 10,496 7,639 
YT 767 1,961 76 20 39 59 oe a i ea 
ve 655 651 715 2 141 ee ee 6 2 
ane 4,354 ran > 78 ee és s -F" -« 
.. 20,334 19,988 237 65 1,655 650 276 81 16 103' 
oe 593 361 -¢ 8 249 155 és de ve 60. han 
a 2,538 2,575 179 ¥ 18 iid 44 101 93 95 
oe 1,747 1,174 104 46 967 617 121 24 172 249 
o¢ 7,176 7,038 144 69 1,035 473 on te 41 37 
od 9,863 10,194 176 16 «1,921 384 32 24 3 9 
-» 12,908 8,976 Po . ee es 7 oe os 30 a* 
oe 583 992 es >. o* ~< ae 
és we 602 . 
.. 204,661 168,541 5,677 747 27,692 17,573 6,506 2,941 25,999 13,535 












SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 








Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, in tons, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points: 


Spring bran ....... 
Hard winter bran .. 
Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Spring bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Toronto 
qWinnipeg . 


Chicago Minneapolis Kauss City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
etn? Lophed $....@46.50 $. er, OF re er Oe 
é -@. oe deve ba i030.00 see bese eeee seee 
-@. a eet @. 40.50 @41.00 45.00 @ 46.00 
‘@47.50 -@44.50 ..@ Pee PeTe oese@ o0.- 
52. 00@53. 00 .-@49.50 45. -60@ 46.4 00 46.50 @47.00 53.50@ 54.50 
55.00 @57.50 - @53.00 son RU. e070 vende sees 
Buffalo Philadelphia rh Pittsburgh ” Atlanta 
$45.50@ 46.00 $....@53.00 $....@52.00 $49.00@50.50 I eae 
47.60 @48.00 - @56.00 - @55.00 53.00@59.00 o@ os 
54.00@ 56.00 sa Wien se a EF 58.00 @59.00 -@.. 
55.00 @56.00 - @63.00 -@61.50 58.00@62.50 @.. 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
isbvauee -«++@57.00 $....@59.00 $....@62.00 
tiece 6a - @60.00 - «++ @62.00 6@ ssroes 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


























GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 








Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, 


WHEAT FLAX 

-——Minneapolis——. r Chicag -—Kansas City—, 

Sept. Dec. May Sept. Dec. Mar. May Sept. Dec. May Oct. | 
Sept. 6 .. HOLIDAY 
Sept. 6 .. 217% 213% 207% 205 209 209 202% 208 205% 196% 390 
Sept. 7 .. 219% 213% 207% 205% 208% 208% 201% 208% 206% 195% 390 
Sept. 8 .. 219% 213% 207% 205% 209% ##209% 202% 209 205% 196% 387 
Sept. 9 .. 218% 213% 207% 205% 209% 209% 202% 209% 206% 196% 390 
Sept. 10 217% 212% 206% 206% 209% 209 202% 209% 205% 195% 394 

-—CORN— - RYE- vs OA T83—————~ 

Chicago 0 Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 

Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Oct. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Sept. 5. HOLIDAY 
Sept. 6. 124% 115% . 143% 149% 133% 138 142% 144% 68% 67% 61% 61% 
Sept. 7. 125% 116 144% 149% 136% 137% 142% 144 68% 67% 61% 61% 
Sept. 8. 126% 117% 145% 151 137% 139% 145% 145% 69% 67% 61% 62 
Sept. 9. 127% 117% 145% 150 136% 137% 145% 145 69% 67% 62% 62% 
Sept. 10 126% 116 144 149 135% 137% 142% 143% 68% 67% 60% 61% 

















in cents per bushel: 
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Want Ads $6 inch per insertion, 
All Want Ads cash with order. 
Vv Vv 








v _ 
HELP WANTED 
Tienes mm Vv 


WANTED—CEREAL C , COLLEGE 
degree, under 35; background in grain, 
milling or baking; interest in nutrition. 
Excellent opportunity West Coast. Give 
full particulars. Confidential. Address 220, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


WANTED — SALES EXECUTIVE WITH 
personal following in the bakery trade in 
the central states and adjacent territory, 
qualified to develop bulk sales in that 
area. Excellent possibilities for future ad- 
vancement. Address 208, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, 166 W. Jackson Bvld., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—ABC AUTOMATIC TOP AND 
Bottom Case Sealer and 10’ compression 




















unit. In use one year; A-1 condition. 
Additional specifications upon request. Ad- 
dress 212, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv 
WANTED TO BUY — BICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 15622 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. = 
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September 13, 1949 


Senators Hack at Anderson Bill 


WASHINGTON — Substantial 
amending of the Anderson amend- 
ment of the Aiken Act of 1948 
is forecast here. According to influ- 


- ential Republican Party farm leaders, 


it is expected that the price support 
level for corn, wheat and cotton will 
be reduced to less than the 90% of 
parity. 

The leading farm organizations are 
said to be reconciled to reduction in 
the price support levels for these 
crops. The cotton interests are now 
said to be resolved that the Aiken 
Act by itself makes adequate provi- 
sions for the price support level for 
cotton as adjusted by the Anderson 
amendment, and these organizations 
are expected to throw their full 
weight behind the Anderson amend- 
ment with the above-mentioned modi- 
fications when it reaches the Senate 
floor. 

This decision on the part of the 
major farm groups reflects the grow- 
ing fear that the urban populations 
will not continue to approve the 
mounting.costs of the farm price sup- 
port programs with retail market 
costs remaining high. This decision, 
however, does not mean that the 
farm groups have accepted the Bran- 
nan price support theory of high 
price support levels and a subsidized 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
ata hateeieiiareaaninmiaaianale Vv 


CEREAL CHEMIST—I HAVE A GOOD 
job but I can do better. Kansas State 
graduate. Four years’ experience in cereal 
chemistry work. Age 29. For the past 
two years have been studying the corre- 
spondence course in business administra- 
tion offered by the Alexander Hamilton 
Inst. Address 219, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





Feeder. 





FOR SALE 


BRAND NEW MACHINERY 
STILL IN ORIGINAL CRATES 


1—10x36” Allis Style “N” Two Pair High Four 
Roller Mill, with Roller Chain Differential, 
Metal Housing, Collar Oiling Bearings and Le- 
Page Corrugated Rolls, No. 5 and No. 10 Shaker 


1—15 H.P. Texrope Drive for Above. Step Sheave 
4-C144-9.500/9.100-30:0. 


1—9x30 Allis Style “NA” Single Roller Mill with 
Roller Chain Differential, Metal Housing, Col- 
lar Oiling Bearings, Shaker Feeder and LePage 
No. 16 Corrugated Rolls. 


1—7'4 H.P. Texrope Drive for Above 4-B60-200. 


THE STANDARD ULTRAMARINE COMPARY 
HUNTINGTON, WEST VA. 





low cost food bill for the consumers. 
The farm organizations are still in 
firm opposition to the Brannan pro- 
gram. 

The cotton interests are believed to 
have been won over to the Anderson 
amendment after they had taken into 
consideration price support opera- 
tions on cottonseed, which produces 
additional price support revenue to 
the cotton farmers. 

Other amendments which are ex- 
pected on the Senate floor will prob- 
ably include one by Sen. Elmer 
Thomas (D., Okla.) to give the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture discretionary 
price support power over eggs at be- 
tween 60-90% of parity. 

Under title I of the Aiken Act of 
1948, which is now in.-effect, eggs 
and chickens.are supported at 90% 
of parity. 


Cost of Egg Support 

Mr. Brannan: has written to Sen. 
Thomas, predicting that if the pres- 
ent law is continued for eggs at a 
90% price support level, the program 
in 1950 would cost the government 
$200 million and at the same time 
the government will have accumulat- 
ed dried eggs under the price support 
program costing approximately $100 
million, with little prospect that a 
market can be found for these stocks. 

It has been stated further that the 
Anderson amendment will continue 
the discretionary price support levels 
of the Aiken Act of 1948 and place 
the responsibility squarely on the 
Secretary of Agriculture to adminis- 
ter the law so that the government is 
not swamped with excessive sur- 
pluses. 

In discussing the application of the 
sliding scale provisions of the Aiken 
Act, a congressional spokesman said 
that it was the consensus in the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee that the 
corn producers would vote down mar- 
keting quotas with the result that 
under the Anderson amendment corn 
farmers in the Corn Belt would only 
obtain 50% of parity as a price 
support level for the next crop. 

The Senate committee is of the 
opinion that the corn crop cannot be 
controlled by acreage allotments 
alone since producers outside the 
commercial corn producing areas 
could expand acreage to such an ex- 
tent as to offset any acreage reduc- 
tion in the Corn Belt states. 


Steagall Support Favored 


This Senate Republican spokesman 
says that the majority opinion in the 


Senate favors maintenance of price. 


supports on the Steagall commodities 
such as the oilseed crops, hogs, dairy 
products, eggs and chickens, dry 
beans and potatoes at between 60- 
90% of parity. The naming of a 
selected list of nonbasic commodities 
for mandatory price support is at 
present in the Aiken Act, but the 
Anderson amendment only contains 
six commodities in this category. 
They are potatoes, milk and butter- 
fat, shorn wool, tung nuts and mo- 
hair. It is forecast that floor amend- 
ments to the Anderson bill will ex- 
pand the mandatory price support 
list for the nonbasics to incluce those 
mentioned above. 

Although these probable changes 


in the Anderson bill does not draw 
the Senate and House versions of 
the pending legisla any closer to- 
gether, it is predicted that the An- 
derson modifications of the Aiken 
Act of 1948 still have the best 
chances of passage this year. Failure 
of the House to go along with the 
Anderson bill leavés the junior cham- 
ber the less palatable alternative of 
taking the Aiken Act of 1948 with- 
out change. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


-_ SOIL EXTREMELY DRY 


IN WESTERN STATES 


SPOKANE—The past summer has 
been the driest in 70 years in the 
Spokane, Wash., area, according to 
Robert B. McComb, meteorologist in 
charge of the U.S. Weather Bureau. 

Rainfall during June, July and Au- 
gust has been .48 in., compared with 
the average of 1.28 in. for June, .69 
in. for July and .62 in. for August, 
or a total of 2.59 in. for the three 
months. 

The weekly government weather 
and crop report for Montana also 
notes critically dry conditions. Seed- 
ing of winter wheat is being delayed 
and some soils are too dry for till- 
ing. Except in some central and south 
central localities, soils do not hold 
sufficient moisture for sprouting win- 
ter wheat. : 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CONSTRUCTION OF STALEY 
SOYBEAN UNIT STARTED 


DECATUR, ILL.—Construction of 
a new soybean oil extraction plant 
is to be started here about Sept. 15 
by the A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Co., as part of a program for mod- 
ernizing its processing facilities. The 
building is to be completed next July. 

The construction contract, awarded 
to the H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, also calls for an addition to the 
preparation building, where soybeans 
are made ready to go through the 
oil extraction process, and expansion 
of underground storage for hexane, 
which is used to wash the oil out of 
flaked beans. : 

A contract had previously been 
awarded to the Blaw-Knox Co. for 
engineering work on the new build- 
ing and for supplying the principal 
machinery. The contract for installa- 
tion of machinery has not yet been 
awarded. The entire project will, it 
is estimated, cost more than the $2,- 
500,000 spent by the company on its 
first soybean oil extraction plant 
completed four years ago. 

The new plant, which will have a 
rated daily capacity of 800 tons of 
soybeans, will be adjacent to the first 
plant, which has a rated capacity of 
500 tons. 

Operation of the company’s ex- 
peller plant will be continued for as 
long as possible, according to A. E. 
Staley, Jr., president. Conversion of 
the company’s entire soybean proc- 
essing operation to the extraction 
method will not increase the plant’s 
over-all capacity, he said, but will 
make it possible for Staley’s to dis- 
cdfitinue use of a less efficient 
process. 














1911 Baltimore Ave. 





Jones-HETTeLSATER Construction Co. 


Kansas Crry 6, Missourt 
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“AUSTRALIA, the world’s fourth 
j largest grain exporter in 1947- 
+ * 48, shipped an estimated total 
of 105 million bushels of wheat and 
wheat flour in the year ended June 30, 
948, This represents approximately 
10.6% of the total world exports dur- 
this same period. About one half 
this amount was shipped to the 
‘K. and France, while most of the 
remainder went to India, Ceylon and 
the Bed Sea area, British Malaya 
and New Zealand. 
Wheat and flour exports occupy 
second place in importance in the 
commonwealth’s export economy. To- 
tal exports of all goods in 1947-48 
were. valued at £A406,218,000 (one 
Australian pound equals $3.20, U.S. 
currency) of which total wheat and 





EDITOR’S NOTE — The accom- 
pavying article is the essential text 
of 2 report by James V. Brennan, 
U.S. vice consul, who was on tempo- 
rary detail to the U.S. Department 
of Commerce at the time of the 
survey. 





flour accounted for £A85,402,000. 
These large shipments were made 
possible by the record breaking size 
of the 1947-48 crop of 228 million 
bushels. 

In the three years prior to Nov. 
30, 1939, production averaged 164.7 
million bushels annually. The size of 
the crops decreased considerably dur- 
ing the war years due to various 
shortages, i.e., manpower, machinery 
and fertilizer. Drouths also were a 
factor. The 1945 output was only 
52.9 million bushels. Exports for the 
three years ended Nov. 30, 1939, av- 
eraged 106.8 million bushels of wheat, 
shipped both as wheat and flour. 
During the war years these exports 
Were reduced considerably, to a low 
of 19 million bushels during the year 
ended Nov. 30, 1945. 


Decline Expected 


According to latest estimates, a 
decline in the 1948-49 wheat crop 
is expected. Preliminary statistics in- 
dicate that the total acreage sown 
to wheat is about 10% less than for 
the 1947-48 crop, for a total of 13,- 
985,000 acres was sown. The princi- 
Pal cause of this reduction was that 
heavy summer rainfalls in many dis- 
fficts of New South Wales interfered 
With the 1947-48 harvest, with a con- 
S€quent delay in planting, while arid 
conditions restricted sowings in west- 
€m Australia and many areas of 
South Australia. Prospects are favor- 
able for a good 1948-49 crop except 
4h western Australia, where the lack 

continuing rains has retarded the 
gfowth of the wheat. 

According to the Australian Bu- 
Tau of the Census and Statistics, 
there are from 49,000 to 50,000 indi- 
Vidual farms engaged in the produc- 
ion of wheat in Australia. Nearly a 

ird of these are in the state of 
New South Wales, and the balance 
&re spread throughout Victoria, 
Queensland, South Australia, west- 
ern Australia, Tasmania and the Aus- 
ttalian Capital Territory. About 50% 

_ of the 1947-48 record-breaking pro- 
duction came from New South Wales. 

Many varieties of wheat are sown, 
Such as Bencubbin, Ford, Dundee, 

Bordan, Rance, Waratah, 








ih Largest Exporter 


- Wheat, Flour Occupy Large. 
_ Place in Australia’s Economy 


Gulah and others. By far the most 
popular’ type is Bencubbin, which 
makes up nearly 50% of the crop in 
New South Wales and about one third 
of the crop in the other states. The 
average yield per acre from the 1947- 
48 crop was 16.34 bu. Although not 
a record, this was considerably above 
the average of 11.89 bu. for the five 
years ended 1938-39. 


‘THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Generally speaking, Australian 
wheat is rather low in protein con- 
tent, due to climatic conditions. Win- 
ter growth is continuous and in the 
southern part of the continent the 
soil is cold and wet during this pe- 
riod, thereby restricting the nitrogen 
intake, with a consequent adverse 
effect on the protein content of the 
grain. The most satisfactory wheat 
for flour, i.e, hard wheat with a 
high protein content, is grown in 
Queensland and northern New South 
Wales. In other sectors production 
of hard wheat is very limited. 

All wheat grown in Australia is 
turned over to the federal wheat pool 


37 


for disposal. The Australian Wheat 
Board, composed of a chairman rep- 
resenting the commonwealth and 
eight members representing growers, 
merchants and bulk-handling authori- 
ties (elevators, distributors, shippers, 
etc.), is charged with the operation 
of this pool. The board’s basic duties 
include the regulation of the powers 
and functions of state committees, 
the licensing of agents to receive 
wheat, and the conclusion of arrange- 
ments with organizations overseas to 
act as its agents. 

Wheat growers operate under the 
Wheat Industry Stabilization Plan, a 
wartime emergency plan of the 





~ee- you always 
choose quality 


The quick blurred flash of a suddenly 
released target, the shooter’s smooth 
pivot and the shotgun’s roar as the 
speeding disc is smashed by a direct 
hit .. . that’s Skeet! 


America’s master marksmen agree 
that this delicate synchronization of 
eye and gun demands the best in top 
grade equipment . . . just 4s America’s 
master bakers must demand top 
quality ingredients in their own field. 
They know that the great family of 
Commander-Larabee Flours can be 
relied upon to give the same peak per- 
formance, display the same controlled 
baking characteristics, year in and 
year out. 


Commander-Larabee Flours are con- 
tinuously controlled in every milling 
process to assure absolute uniformity 
. +. you can depend on it! 


There is an experienced Commander- 
Larabee representative near you .. . 
consult him on your flour problems. 
And remember, when performance 
counts, choose quality . . . choose a 
Commander-Larabee Flour! 





GENERAL OFFICES 
MINNG®APOLIS 


SHOOTING SKEET 








tion positions. 





ae Te 


Above is a typical Skeet field layout. Tar- 
gets are released from both the hi and 
the lo traphouse on each station, thus the 
shooter fires twice from each of the eight 
stations. Illustrated are a few of the sta- 














~< ge 


Reverse Sta. 6 lo and hi positions for Sto. 2 Reverse Sta. 8 lo position for Sta. 8 hi 


. Never ride the target — shoot as soon as you get on it. 


TIPS ON GOOD 


. Shoot under hi house target. 3. Always follow through. 


1 
2 

SKEET SHOOTING 4. Attempt to hit lo house target straight away or even. 
5. It's always an excellent idea to ‘dry shoot"’ first. 


COMMANDER MILLING CO. 


THE LARRABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, , 


BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP, 


Vy mmander-Larabee Milling Company 


° MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY 
. BUFFALO 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 













RED WING SPECIAL 


BIXOTA 


CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 





















MACARONI MANUFACTURERS * 


MASTER BAKER FLOUR MILLS LTD. 


VANCOUVER — CANADA 
Millers and Exporters of all types of flour 


CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 
CANADIAN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


CANADIAN SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
CANNERS 














“Diamond D” = 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


A a h Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Millea under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


GRAIN 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 



















MADE-RITE 
BIG 7 


Superior Bakery Flours 
KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Fiake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National! Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 
























KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


> 
Snow. Lily 
Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Fiour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 






















Wheat Board. This plan provided for 
the registration of farms and the 
allocation of acreage for sowing. The 
area allotted to each grower was fixed 
in proportion to the average sown by 
him during the three-year period 
1938-39 through 1940-41. The plan 
also provided for the payment to 
growers of a guaranteed price of 
about $1 bu., f.o.r. (free on rail) 
ports, for bulk wheat up to and in- 
cluding the 1952-53 harvest, the guar- 
antee being subject to variation each 
season according to production costs. 
Receipts in excess of this guaranteed 
price are paid to the growers in the 
form of a bonus. 


Permanent Plan Attempted 

In an effort to establish a per- 
manent wheat stabilization plan to 
supersede that which had operated 
during the war years, the common- 
wealth government passed the Wheat 
Industry Stabilization Act of 1946, 
the Wheat Export Charge Act of 
1946 and the Wheat Act of 1946. 
Such measures of limitations of mar- 
keting powers necessitated state leg- 
islation to make them effective. Ap- 
propriate legislation failed in certain 
states, thereby defeating enactment. 
As an alternative stop-gap remedy, 
it was agreed to extend the com- 
monwealth’s wartime marketing ar- 
rangements to embrace the 1947-48 
crop. 

Licensing continued throughout the 
seasons 1945-46 to 1947-48, but grow- 
ers were permitted to plant without 
restriction this past year. In west- 
ern Australia, growers’ acreages dur- 
ing the seasons 1942-43 to 1944-45 
were restricted to a maximum of two 
thirds of their basic acreages. Dur- 
ing 1945-46 no such restrictions were 
imposed but in instances where grow- 
ers voluntarily restricted the area 
sown to five sixths or less of their 
basic acreage, compensation equal 
to one sixth of this basic acreage 
was paid, subject to the qualifica- 
tion that one half of the area licensed 
for wheat was cropped for grain. 


Australian Production 

Australian flour is produced by ap- 
proximately 160 mills scattered 
throughout the country. A few rather 
large mills are situated in all the 
capital cities, but the majority are 
located in the wheat growing coun- 
try districts and their average pro- 
ductive capacity is small. Present 
total production is at the rate of 1,- 
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500,000 tons annually. Most mills use 
modern methods and operate the so- 
called “long” system of milling, al- 
though it is generally shorter than 
that of English and U.S. systems. 
Some of the larger mills operate on 
a comparable “long” system, and a 
very few small millg use the Tatter- 
sall mill “short” system. 

Standards for the composition, pur- 
ity and quality of flour produced in 
Australia are prescribed by the food 
and drug regulations of the various 
states. Millers generally concentrate 
on the production of a straight grade 
of flour with normal 72% extraction. 
Individual millers do not produce 
many types of flour since wheat is 
not imported and they are generally 
limited to the use of locally grown 
wheat. Flour is imported only in 
poor wheat seasons—and these have 
been few. The high cost of moving 
strong wheats from the districts 
where they are grown to mills in 
centers where only the weaker vari- 
eties of wheat are available retards 
the practice of blending. Consequent- 
ly, there is considerable variance in 
the protein content of flour, depend- 
ing on the location of the mill. Mills 
engaged in export trade must be rezg- 
istered with the Australian Depart- 
ment. of Commerce and Agriculture 
and must conform to the conditions 
set forth by this department. 





BAKERY 


SWANS DOWN care 'rrour 
IGLEHEART’S CAKE FLOUR 
HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S DOUGHNUT MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 


EVANSVILLE, IND. = 


EST 


1856 

















YUH LMANN GRAIN Co. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 






















Chicago Board of 





Members of the following Exchanges: 
Trade 


Kansas City Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange 

New York Produce Exchange 

Winnipeg Grain Exchange 

Duluth Board of Trade 

Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 
New York Rubber Exchange 

New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Cocoa Exchange 


OPERATING 


WABASH ELEVATOR 
Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 
a 


Complete Facilities for Serving 


the Milling Industry 
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Ik ground is too limited to scat- 
ter materials all over the lot, there's 
room upwards for storage in Neff & 
Fry super-concrete stave silos. It’s bet- 
ter anyway to store flowable bulk ma- 
terials out of the weather. 

The construction of Neff & Fry 
storage bins assures service for a gen- 
eration or longer with virtually no up- 
keep expense. The super-concrete 
staves are dense, smooth, enduring. 
They interlock to form strong, tight 
joints, Each tier is bound with high- 
tension steel hoops. 

Would you like to have our catalog 
which tells the whole story? A copy is 
yours for the asking. 


THE 
NEFF & FRY 


COMPANY 
CAMDEN, OHIO 














The Rodney Milling Co. 


‘ 25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
. BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 

















King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 




















CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Sept. 16-17 — Virginia Bakers 
Council, Inc., fall meeting at Natural 
Bridge Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; 
executive secretary, Harold K. Wild- 
er, 812 Life Insurance Co. of Va. 
Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 

Sept. 17—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers, York Hotel, St. 
Louis; sec., A. A. Holzem, Valier & 
Spies Milling Co., St. Louis. 

Sept. 16-18 — Philadelphia Bakers 
Club, Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa.; 
sec., Francis M. Hawkins, Penn 
Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia 1. 

Sept. 24—District 11, Association of 
Operative Millers, Asheville, N.C.; 
sec., R. L. Jacobs, Rapidan (Va.) 
Milling Co. 

Sept. 26 — Connecticut Bakers 
Assn., Elton Hotel, Waterbury, 
Conn.; sec., Charles Barr, 584 Camp- 
bell Ave., West Haven 16. 

Oct. 6-8—District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash., sec., Francis R. 
King, 917 Terminal Sales Bldg., Seat- 
tle 1. 

Oct. 9-11—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., annual convention at 
the French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.; secretary, Don F. 
Olark, 100 Merchants’ Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Oct. 9-12—-Kentucky Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hotel Sin- 
ton, Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, M. 
J. Fickenscher, 919 Monmouth St., 
Newport, Ky. 

Oct. 14-15—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, tri-section meet- 
ing, Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas; program chairman, Dr. 
J. A. Shellenberger, Kansas State 
College. 

Oct. 14-20 — American Bakers 
Assn. and Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Joint Exposition of 
Baking Machinery and Equipment 
and Conference of Bakers, Atlantic 
City, NJ. 

Oct. 15—District 6 of Association 
of Operative Millers, guests of Chel- 
sea (Mich.) Milling Co.; sec., Alfred 
Borchardt, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Oct. 20-22—National Bakers Sup- 
ply House Assn., Traymore Hotel, At- 
lantic City, N.J.; headquarters, 64 E. 
Lake St., Chicago 1. 

Oct. 21—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn., King Cotton Hotel, Green: 
boro, N.C.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 
309 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 6. 

Oct. 22—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, Hotel Markeen, 
Buffalo; sec., Charles M. Wagner, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo. 

Oct. 23-25 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., St. Francis Ho- 
tel, San Francisco; sec., M. J. Donna, 
Braidwood, Ill. 

Oct. 28-29 — Pennsylvania Millers 
and Feed Dealers Assn., Hotel Bruns- 
wick, Lancaster; sec., Jess P. Hump- 
ton, 28 E. Orange St., Lancaster. 

Nov. 21-22—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., annual convention at the Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa; 
secretary, Mark G. Thornburg, 432 
Des Moines Bidg., Des Moines 9, 
Iowa. 

1950 


dan. 12—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 

Jan. 22-24—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Hotel Claypool, 
Indianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bidg., Indianapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


YOU can afford to pay a little 
more for SUNNY KANSAS flour, 
for this top quality brand more than 
repays any premium. Its extra bak- 
ing values show up in smooth shop. 
performance, schedule tolerance 


and in other money-saving ways. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA = 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
America’s greatest 
wheat growing 
area. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. 
Grain Merchants :: Flour Millers 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 
We Specialize in Malting Bariey 
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A ComPLeTe LINE OF Quatity FLours 





























MONTANA FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY 


©] Cleveland, Ohio 





DANIEL WEBSTER : 
Patent a, 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
ooo we meet them GOLD COIN Fancy First Clear 
with a laboratory Pure WhiteRye BLIZZARD 
controlled product GOLD COIN Extra Strong First Clear 
Pure Medium Rye 
4 GOLD COIN 
We are fully equipped to produce flour to any set of standards, ure Dark Rye 
because in our modern mills we use every facility for the GOLD COIN 
technical control of flour throughout its entire milling psocess. P umpernickel 
Our fully modern testing laboratories operate constantly in GOLD COIN 
analyzing and blending the fine Northwest hard wheats to Pure Rye Meal 
which we have access; and our test bakery checks actual results GOLD COIN 
with each individual flour we create. Gren. Yellow Corn Meal 
Information about the technical help we can give you is avail- 
able through our representatives or by con’ us. 
Sry erat ae too Save time and money. Get your complete line 


Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW. ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 




















103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 


PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 





MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRODUC- 
* ING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN C 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS - OFFICES 

Chicago Columbus > gm Ps ieeeseete 
St. Louis Portland New York Galveston Cclumbas 
Kansas City, Galveston Chicago Portland Buffalo 
Omaha Enid Kansas City San Winnipeg 
Toledo Buffalo Vancouver, B. 0. 


St. Louis 





BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 





GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. *“.'S° 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 

















STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 

Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
Wituam C. Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Firzpatricx, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 















Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CuristopHer Harris, Treas. & Mer. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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By Esther F. Brelsford 
* Flour exports from the four West 
Coast customs districts (Los Angeles, 

Francisco, Oregon and Wash- 
ington) in 1948 totaled 5,520,190 
sat valued at $38,921,639. Flour 
sxport shipments through these four 
districts equaled approximately 7% 
of the total through all U.S. ports. 

In all, 26 foreign countries received 
flour from the U.S. through West 
Coast ports in 1948; 15 in the West- 
ern Hemisphere; 7 in Asia, the Philip- 
pines included; 2 in Europe, and 2 
in Ocenia, (See accompanying table.) 
The relative importance of the four 
districts in the year 1948 were Wash- 
ington, accounting for 72%; Oregon, 
95%: San Francisco, 2%, and Los 
Angeles, 1%. 

Shipments to the Philippines and 
China, amounting to 4,097,223 sacks, 
accounted for about 74% of the to- 
tal ‘our exports from the four dis- 
trict; during the year. Total flour ex- 
ports to the Philippines and China in 
1948, from all customs districts were 
5,072,747 sacks. Shipments through 
West Coast ports accounted for 92% 
of this total. Except for about 120,- 





_EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article, essential text of a 
report on food and related agricul- 
tural products, is a supplement to 
world trade in commodities, pub- 
lished by the Office of International 
Trade, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. 





000 sacks all West Coast exports to 
the Philippines and China were 
shipped through the customs districts 
of Washington and Oregon. © 


Western Hemisphere Receipts 


. Western Hemisphere countries took 
859,364 sacks of flour from the U.S. 
through West Coast custonis districts 
in 1948: Total flour .shipments to 
Western Hemisphere countries from 
all customs districts in 1948. amount- 
ed to 15,530,611 sacks. The exports 
through West Coast ports, therefore, 
amounted to. approximately 6% of 
this total. ¢ 

Bolivia, the largest Western Hemi- 
Sphere importer of flour through West 
Coast ports in 1948, took 221,860 
Sacks, all of which was exported 
through ports in the Washingten:cus- 
toms district. Total Bolivian imports 
of U.S. flour in 1948 were 306,351 
Sacks, ie 

Ecuador, the second largest West- 
ern Hemisphere. importer of U.S. 
flour through West..Coast ports in 
1948, received 115,205 sacks, of which 
111,305 sacks were shipped through 
ports of the Washington customs dis- 
tfict. Approximately one half of the 
flour exports to Ecuador from the 
US. in 1948 went through West 
Coast ports. “b ay 


Netherlands Imports 


The Netherlands imported- 255,792 
Sacks of flour from the U.S. through 
West Coast ports in 1948. Except for 
5475 sacks exported through cus- 
toms districts of Oregon all of tho 
255,792 sacks were shipped through 
Washington ports. Total imports of 
US. flour by the Netherlands in 
1948 were 3,698,568 sacks. Shipments 
of flour through West Coast ports to 
the Netherlands amounted to about 
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— , the bulk of which was handled flour to countries in the Pacific area 
‘port: of U.S. Flour Through through government procurement. were established Nov. 2, 1948, for 


Commercial allocations to export 3,200 long tons, wheat equivalent. 


ee | Sa 
2 EXPORTS OF U.S: FLOUR THR 
West Coast Customs Districts, 1948 | io gg eer heemmrnies 





























Los San. 
Angeles Francisco Oregon Washington Total 
Bronil Sy tiie. St aCe NPM Ce. “S et 8,40 30,184 45,174 
Mi A ctMab nied Yb se widibias « copie Mee ete ie Ae Vi hss cs 5 221,860 221,860 
CM 6 pREI Tans x ods Sei Ro END: EBA ie oo. 

T% of ES RE RR ice MS i) Fe ea 210 sie Hirt 
7% of the total imports of that coun- Spe) i ans aeons an'van 
try. Except for 11 sacks flour ex- Costa Rica .................. 2... ROAR 1,300 31,791 33,091 
ported to Greece no European coun- SE ERE S WSL Says ose Kae 60:0 Ae. 0 ¢ aaieis Geet sO i wcee’s 10,600 15,792 
h 3 6 56S cbss cu ckbeasc. sacs Rec eS. 3,900 111,305 115,205 
tries other than the Netherlands im- 4 salvador ................. ...... 9,375 25,673 60.773 95,821 
ported any U.S. flour through West rere CUE UG Se OS re ee ae 3,300 6,929 ert s 88,139 
Cobsst ports ppl een OS 2,16 2,150 
. ESS el cS ca ale ekaadbits bot Cae 1,300 38,498 39,798 
The Netherlands Indies imported — Seas isaw He Gedsi shina 170 200 se reed rage 33.345 
St a eas Ak kb Aw ove Ba avo nt cab eae. | lng uae : 44,798 78,798 
288,184 sacks U.S. flour and Re eo pee oe hy oe ae Be het te 53,709 53,709 

Kong 15,740 sacks through West OE Ra ht me - - 

P F ; 8,067 3,31! 751,225 

Coast ports in 1948. Total US. ex-  Wiaga est emisphere. . 6,760 18,06 83,312 come ae 
ports of flour to the Netherlands Netherlands .....0...02.0.022 20: vebii "6.475 250,317 255,792 

Indies in 1948 were 1,492,408. U.S. NER: "ane = ; 

oO > PD. SH CAA see Pea 2. ee é 2 32 255.805 
exports through West Coast ports to) 4444 om 1,939 67,104 204.000 saan 1 se pate 
that country, therefore, amounted tao Hong Kong _|_..............) ..! Fiat SL ERS ea “14,740 1/000 "15.740 

NN ry tie, a ay 158 200 1,378 2,036 

about 19% of the total. All flour ex etherlands Indies ..........  ...--- 8,492 218,219 61,473 288,184 

: ong Kong went through hilippines, Republic of ..... 27,976 22,602 723,191 2,136,122 2,909,891 

port: of e Oregon and Washington — EOL: epi hak ee ee oe SRD kid 90 -. pes eka be ona 
customs districts. BI eter tee ete ete etuceneeee seeees tess 500 seas ; 

Japan the largest of the Asiatic Total, Asia ce.sis.eis se 29,915 98,746 1,319,289 2,955,823 4,403,773 

; *e eee arr ier re ne SE de kot gp PE WEE Le” Nie onies 068 1,200 

importers of US. flour in 1948 re West. Pacific Islands ....... «..... Be ho Mike ete beet 1 Ahead 50 

ceived only 2,036 sacks through West : waipneataien Nadas area 

Coast ports Total shipments to that Total Oesesin 62653 i key Rae Me eo Oa ee Eel 1,250 
_ , a ——ae — ——_ — a » 

country in 1948 were 5,922,930 sacks, GMS ities ch hitvecaues 36,675 118,063 1,408,076 3,957,376 5,520,190 





Exceptional 





MILLING 
WHEATS | 


t 
f 
} 





| : , 
Choice hard and soft winter wheats. to fill the a be popleg pnt 


most exacting milling requirements. We offer 
complete coverage of all major wheat growing 
areas. We originate wheat from our '/56 country 
elevators in four southwestern states and main- 
tain large terminal storage facilities, Total ele- 
vator capacity over 8,000,000 bushels. Call us 


for your wheat and coarse grain requirements. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN @ OATS @® FEED GRAINS 


N ) R ¢ 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK ae a CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS ! BALTIMORE 
TOLEDO ay ac dy PEORIA 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH | 
WINNIPEG LIVERPOOL 













































































YES, 


KELLY IS FAMOUS 


FOR GIVING THE BAKER WHAT 
HE WANTS — A FLOUR WHICH 
CONSISTENTLY MEETS HIGHEST, 
MOST RIGID BAKING STANDARDS. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY _ 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity, 5,000 Sacks Daily 
Grain Storage, 1,000,000 Bus. 
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HARRIS, UPHAM e& CoO. 





NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 


|. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


VICTOR 6622 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 














EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company United States Managers 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
Atlenta, Georgia Chicago, ll. Sen Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada 
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JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 
FLOUR 
P. 0. Box 646 


404 Queen & Crescent 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A, 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange ‘NEW YORK 











THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


-FLOUR 











Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - an Your 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass, 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 





NEW YORK, N, Y. 











KELLY-ERICKSON (¢ 







| Out iy) 








919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 








tee 


Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address “Feastanco,” 


LONDON, E. ©. 3 
London. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. & CABLE ADDRESS: COWL 








Cable Address: ‘“Trontopri,’”’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) ETD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AN ) 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








CONTINENTAL 
SALES AGENCIES 


5 EAST ST., KINGSTON 
JAMAICA, B. W. L 


FLOUR BROKERS 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO, 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “Frenne,” Liverpool 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATER ESS BREN CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








WHITE & COMPANY 


313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
diss and FLOUR 

37/50 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR castes 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ““Ooventry,” London — 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 


Bist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








Cable Address: “Dorreacu,” Londo: 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. ©. 3 


— 





i 





/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


$20 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 





Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(B.A. GREEN) 


ra es OF aes CEREALS 
D CEREAL PRODUCTS 


LONDON, E. ©. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London | 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. *" spa 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 





KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK 
PHIL ADELPHIA 





BOSTON 


2 
JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 































Cable Address: “Awcnor,” Belfast 


—— 
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LA GRANGE 








~ CRAWFORD & LAW 
™~ __ FLOUR IMPO 
0 We Street GLASGOW. Cc.2 


ellington 
bs at 27, Corn Exchange Cham! 
- LONDON. E.C. 3 







































YORK Gable Address: “OAMELLIA,” Glasgow 
—— | ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. FLOURS 
liser : (GLASGOW) LTD. « * 5 
brated FLOUR, *ORREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW whether plain or enriched, remain 
































en, Mass. ‘Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgo x 
—— ie oe * the same high standard, depend- 
Be es It was early morning, and the hus- . 
vand whispered across the bed to his able flours that have characterized 
rCo, McCONNELL & REID,LTD. | wite. Pies pe 
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Milled for those who 
want orily the finest 
baking ‘qualities . . . 
from the choice of the 


nation’s wheats. 


cAn Independent Nill 
NG CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell. Kansas 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Evans Milling ¢ Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushéls ~~ 








Low Gradés and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
«. Minweapolis, Minn. 
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Where one man may fail é adif Fi 
ing party, working together ae 


Similarly, in flour processing, NeA’s Fou ervice 
Division working together as a team with your own 1 staff 
and consultants, can furnish that extra help which makes 
the successful solution of special treatment problems 
much easier. Moreover, in addition to special problems, 
the N-A Service Man, backed by over 25 years’ experience 
in the manufacture of maturing, enriching, and bleaching 
products, is always ready to help smooth out the numerous 
kinks that occur during daily operations. 


To put these advantages to work for you and make — 
this proven service organization a member of your team, — 
call your nearest N-A Representative today. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OV. 7 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 











|; PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


ABC’s for Modern Parents 


A—is for Action 


Already in many communities action has been taken to improve the 
public schools by adding new teachers, building needed schools, en- 
larging and bettering existing facilities. All this has helped correct 


poor conditions resulting from the war and ever-increasing school 
enrollments. 


B—is for Births 


But because of the sharp rise in America’s birth rate during and 
since the war, the enrollment in elementary schools will continue to 
rise for the next seven years. Schools will be more crowded, the num- 


ber of teachers will be insufficient, education standards will drop. . . 
unless action is taken soon. 


C—is for Cooperation 


Serious as the school problem is, it can be solved by intelligent 
cooperation among enlightened parents, educators, civic groups and 
school boards. You have a real interest in solving it, regardless of 
whether you have youngsters of school age: the future of your com- 
munity and your nation depends upon today’s children. Parents and 
citizens should take an active interest in local schools. For information 
about how citizens in other communities are working to improve their 


schools, write to the National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





